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ON BEING GAME. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 

During the last two or three years I have had one or two smail 
transactions which have brought me into contact with real estate 
agents. One agent in particular, who persistently tries to sell me a 
house that I would not have as a gift, has a form of appeal which he 
invariably closes with. When he has worked up to a climax, he will 
say, “Come on now, H——, make me an offer. If you don’t you are 
not game.” 

In its bald and prosaic form the injunction to “be game” might 
not impress many persons as being a powerful incentive to action, but 
iu reality it is, and it is based on one of the fundamental laws of 
human nature. Even I am responsive to it, although it has so often 
failed to move me that if by some marvelous coincidence all the 
persons who have unsuccessfully applied the stimulus got together to 
discuss their failures, they would probably decide that I have no 
kuman nature in me. The reason that I seem to be so lacking in 
“gameness” is because my interests do not belong to what might be 
called a strictly popular class, and those who have attempted to stimu- 
late me in times past have never touched my class pride. I care noth- 
ing for what are called the sports. It does not matter to me whether 
a certain horse wins a race or a particular baseball team wins a game. 
Consequently, when a sportsman attempts to nag me into making a 
bet on the issue of some contest, I am as cold as a stone. If he 
taunts me with “not being game,” I believe that I customarily reply, 
with the utmost satisfaction, that I make no such pretensions, but, as 
1 have already somewhat imperfectly said, I do. When it comes to 
card playing, horse racing, or athletic sports, it is true that I have 
no “gameness,” but in my own particular class of interests I am as 
“game” as most men, as I will illustrate. 

I have a friend who is the owner of a large business block. He is 
2 prominent citizen, educated, well-read and a man of intellectual 
tastes. At the close of the day I occasionally call at his building and 
we walk home together. Not lorg ago I called at the usual hour, 
but he was not just ready. “I am having some repairs made in the 
motor room,” he explained. “Come and walk up with me until I see 
how the work is getting on, and I will go home with you.” Six 
flights of stairs lay between us and the motor room, and I have gone 
over the ground before. I was also tired, and I begged to be ex- 
cused. However, he gave the command, “(Come on, now, or you are 
rot game,” and I altered my determination in a moment. ‘Very well, 
Mr. V ,’ I replied, “there are not many persons who could induce 
me to climb six flights of stairs by appealing to my ‘gameness,” but 
you are one of them.” 

The reasons why I could be taunted into climbing to the top of a 
six-story building when I was tired and disinclined, are as follows: 
My friend is in a class to which I will not say that I precisely belong, 
Lut it is a class to which I aspire. If I desire to be associated with a 
certain class, I must fall in with the spirit of that class. That is the 
absolute law of. all our social relations in this world, and no man 
can escape from it and still have a place in society. If a man will 
not bet, he can have no standing with the betting fraternity. If he 


will not be honest, he cannot be in favor with honest people. If he 
will not read, he cannot have fellowship with reading people. Men by 
their businesses, professions, tastes, and even recreations, are divided 
into a great number of distinct classes, and each class has a spirit or 
a standard which it is not “game” for any member of that class to 
ignore. The doctor, for example, who would be actually afraid to 
enter a sick room, would be the scorn of all the reputable physicians 
of his class. The public speaker who would run away from an audi- 
ence would earn the contempt of his class. The life insurance agent 
who would avoid an interview with a prospect would not be con- 
sidered an agent at all. 

By much talk about myself and my foibles, and by numerous illus- 
trations, I have gotten to the point where I feel that I have made 
reasonably clear a very important law of human nature. In scientific 
terms, this is called a psychological law, the law, namely, that a man’s 
business, taste, or activities puts him into a certain class, and that he 
must conform to the spirit and the standards of that class or he will 
be in disrepute with it. 

It is of the highest importance that an insurance agent should un- 
derstand this law and how to take advantage of it, and the practical 
maxim which may be deduced from all that I have said is this: A 
solicitor should be able to demonstrate to a prospective applicant that 
the spirit and standards of his particular class require him to carry 
lite insurance. In the popular expression of it, that he is not “game” 
if he fails to carry life insurance. For example, every husband be- 
longs to the class of married men. Once it was of no consequence 
that a man died and left his wife to charity or to the poorhouse, but 
protection to the wife is now one of the ethics of the married class. 


‘If a husband resists all other arzuments for insuring his life, the 


agent can often clinch matters by saying: “No man is considered a 
first-class husband nowadays who fails to carry life insurance. He 
violates one of the standards of his class by not doing so, and is 
frowned upon. He has not the class spirit—he is not ‘“‘game.” 

The minister preaches that a man should provide for the safety and 
comfort of his sou! in the future by looking carefully to his conduct 
in this life. When, in the early days of life insurance, the solicitor 
approached the minister, the minister urged that he would 
trust his family and his flock to Providence. Then the solicitor 
pointed out that if Providence expects a man to give some personal 
thought to his soul’s salvation, He might also expect him to give 
some thought to the bodily salvation of his family. Generally the 
minister was overcome by the force of the argument, so that in the 
present time the intelligent minister preaches the salvation of botn 
soul and body, and is often a very good missionary on behalf of 
life insurance. It has thus become a kind of religious standard to 
protect the family and the family’s interests. The man who can 
afford to carry life insurance is not a Christian in the highest sense 
it he fails to do so. He is not living up to the spirit of his class—is 
not “game.” 

The doctor more or less advocates carefulness in diet, exercise and 
fresh air, in order that the body may be kept in good repair. But 
ke has also learned that thrift is conducive to good health, and so he 
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has come to make life insurance a part of his personal standard. The 
doctor must be insured or he is not a first-class doctor. 

Every man belongs to several classes, and he has more or less pride 
in all of them, but he is likely to have a favorite. It is the solicitor’s 
business to find out what special class feeling is strongest in a par- 
ticular prospect. A man may be a banker, a Christian, a philanthropist 
and a writer all in one. If he is prouder of being a banker than he 
is of being anything else, the solicitor must demonstrate to him that 
the spirit of the bankers’ class requires him to take life insurance. 
Usually this can be done by citing a liberal number of the most promi- 
nent bankers who hold policies. 

I have a ministerial friend who is fond of books, chess and golf. 
He has a strong pride in his chess playing, but more in his duties as 
a minister. When I talked life insurance to him, I did it from his 
ministerial side. 

Any class feeling or spirit that a man has may be regarded as a 
weak point which the solicitor may attack, but the strongest class 
pride is a man’s weakest point for the solicitor’s purpose, and he 
should be careful to attack it. 

To give a final illustration: Andrew Carnegie has set about dis- 
posing of his fabulous millions, but he has determined to present his 
gifts in the form of books or education. If a community will accept 
and support a library, Carnegie will bestow $25,000 or $50,000 as freely 
as the average man will part with 5 cents, but to all appeals for money 
for other purposes he is as deaf as the proverbial post. As a re- 
former, he has put himself into a class of one and has set his own 
standard. When it comes to anything outside of that standard he is 
not “game.” 

The solicitor should always remember that every man is “game” on 
some point, but he should be sure that he has the right point before 
he makes his assault. 





THE PUBLIC LACK OF DISCRIMINATION, 


When the public gets hold of a hobby it is apt to ride it furiously 
and without discrimination. Some time ago the papers were full of 
denunciations of the Standard Oil corporation, and the public was led 
to look with suspicion upon everything and everybody connected with 
that great industry; more recently there have been exposures of graft 
itt connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and as a consequence 
the public looks upon all railroads as corrupt in some way; then the 
investigation of the slaughter houses of Chicago has turned the public 
against the meat industry in all its ramifications, classing all branches 
of the industry on the same plane as the worst of the Chicago estab- 
lishments. So it has been with the life insurance investigation. The 
Armstrong committee found that certain persons had been false to 
their trusts, and the sensational papers took up the hue and cry, 
exaggerating and misrepresenting everything connected with the busi- 
ness until the public at large became fairly hysterical on the subject, 
and condemned life insurance in all its forms. The investigating 
committee finally issued a statement to the effect that the companies 
investigated were entirely solvent, and advised policyholders to keep 
up their policies. But the damage was done, and many policyholders, 
in the heat of the moment, sacrificed their policies and the benefits 
that had accrued under them, while many others were deterred from 
providing that protection for their families that is afforded by life 
insurance. The business of the companies was greatly injured, the 
companies against whose management there had not been a breath 
of suspicion, suffering correspondingly with those against whom the 
most serious accusations had been made. The unreasoning public 
made no discrimination, but put all companies in one category and con- 
demned all alike. The system of life insurance is the same great 
beneficent institution that it was before the investigation began, and 
the managers are honorable men of high standing, whose characters 
are unblemished. These companies are entitled to the confidence of 
the public as fully as ever, and should not be discriminated against 
because of the misdeeds of a few men with whom these conservative 
managers had nothing in common. Even the companies whose officers 
betrayed their trusts are in excellent financial condition, and have 
been reorganized upon lines that seem to preclude the possibility of 
misappropriation of company funds in the future. 
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It is this unreasoning undiscrijninating condition of the public mind 
that has worked almost irreparable injury to some of our greatest 
industries, and brought our country into disrepute among other 
nations. The Standard Oil Company is not all bad, but on the con- 
trary has been the means of giving the public cheaper and better oil 
than it had previous to the formation of the “oil trust,” and in addition 
has developed by-products that have given employment to thousands; 
our railroads are not all corrupt, and without them the country could 
never have attained the development we now enjoy; that there is room 
for improved methods in connection with some of the slaughter 
houses is demonstrated, but there are others whose plants are main- 
tained in an approved sanitary condition and are not amenable to the 
wholesale criticisms that have been poured out against the packing 
business. So it is with life insurance, the misdeeds of a few men in 
no way reflect upon the beneficence of the system, nor do they impeach 
the character and integrity of the men who are in charge of the 
management of the companies in general. The men who brought dis- 
grace upon themselves and discredit upon the system of life insurance 
have been consigned to obloquy, and their names made a stench in the 
nostrils of the people, while still further punishment as criminals 
awaits some of them. It is time the public recovered from its attack 
of insurance hysteria and applied its reasoning powers to arrive at a 
proper discrimination between that which is good and that which is 
bad, and to give proper credit to those men who have fought the good 
fight in behalf of the right, and in the face of all temptation have 
steadfastly safeguarded the interests of their policyholders whose 
trust had been reposed in them. 





NO PROFIT FROM LAPSES, 


The following excellent article is condensed from The Statement, 
and will be endorsed by every person familiar with the subject: 


One of the many popular errors relating to life insurance is the 
very general belief that the companies realize large profits from lapsed 
and forfeited policies. It is, however, a question of grave doubt 
whether any company, taking its business as a whole, is able to save 
itself from actual loss in the matter of withdrawals. Certain it is 
that every company, so far from encouraging lapses, which would be 
the natural course if a profit were to be realized therefrom, makes the 
most strenuous efforts to prevent default in payment of premiums. 
Every policyholder who has ever permitted a premium to pass the 
regular day of payment knows how promptly and urgently he has 
been importuned to pay up within the thirty days of grace allowed 
by the contract, and how he has been reminded again, as the period of 
grace neared completion, not to permit the policy to lapse. The fact 
is that the initial expense incident to placing the policy upon the books 
of the company more than offsets any resulting forfeiture within the 
first two or three years; while the contract calls for a surrender value 
at the end of the third year and thereafter, quite as liberal as may be 
allowed without incurring actual loss. 

Probably the popular impression that a profit is made from lapses 
grew out of the fact so often explained that, in the case of deferred 
distribution policies, those who maintain their insurance in force until 
the end of the distribution period profit by reason of the lapses that 
accumulate during the period. While this is true, it does not follow 
that the lapse itself results in any profit to the company. To illus- 
trate: suppose we have one thousand policies all issued in the same 
year on the twenty-year distribution plan. Certain profits accrue 
yearly from saving in mortality, excess of interest earned, saving from 
loading, and from other sources. If the policies were all to remain 
in force until the end of the period, the accumulated profits would 
then be apportioned among the original one thousand members. Ii, 
however, seven hundred should terminate during the period, the ac- 
cumulated gains would be divided among only three hundred at the 
end of the period. Although the lapses do not themselves yield a 
profit to the company, they do inure to the advantage of the per- 
sistent members, since the greater the number of the lapses, the fewer 
members there will be at the end of the distribution period to share 
in the accumulated fund, and the greater will be each one’s share. 

In the case of annual dividend policies, the profits are divided at 
the end of each year. For example: in some companies, a dividend 
is payable at the end of the first year and of every year thereafter. In 
a number of other organizations the first dividend is not payable unt!! 
the end of the second year and annually thereafter; but in not more 
than one or two companies is the dividend accruing at the end of any 
year to be allowed at all, unless the premium of the succeeding year 
is first paid. Some companies, however, will allow the dividend in 
the form of a paid-up addition in.any year after the policy becomes 
entitled to paid-up insurance, whether the premium for the succeeding 
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year has been paid or not. In nearly all companies, at the end of the 
first or second year, the dividend is forfeited if the policy lapses. 

It is obvious that the more successful that unscrupulous agents, 
known as “twisters,” are in persuading policyholders to surrender 
their contracts with a view to starting over in another organization, 
the greater will be the resulting dividends to those that remain. It 
is obvious also that the pernicious work of the “twister” does not 
benefit the policyholder who lapses, for he loses his accumulated gains, 
but does inure to the benefit of the policyholder who maintains his 
insurance in force. The thrifty man, therefore, will readily see in 
which direction his interest lies. 





THE NEW YORK LAWS AND OTHER STATE COMPANIES 


Commissioner Theron Upson of Connecticut, in his annual report 
just issued, refers to the New York laws as enacted at the recent 
session of the legislature, and their effect upon other State companies 
transacting business in New York. He says: 


The event of paramount importance for the business of life insur- 
ance during the year has been the enactment by the State of New 
York of amendments and additions to her insurance law, thereby 
forming a code more drastic in its requirements than any similar body 
of law heretofore enacted either in this country or abroad. This new 
law must necessarily be experimental in its nature. It should be 
borne in mind that it was drafted, not with the abstract thought of 
producing a model code, but with the concrete idea of promptly and 
decisively putting a stop to the particular extravagances, misrepresen- 
tations and “abuses of power disclosed by the New York legislative 
investigation. It may, therefore, be regarded as a remedy for dis- 
eased conditions rather than a preservative of healthy ones, and it ts 
to be hoped that some of its more paternal requirements may in due 
time be deemed no longer necessary. 

Connecticut companies have, I believe, neither the inclination nor 
the opportunity to indulge in the practices which have been the main 
cause of public censure in the case of the great New York corpora- 
tions. This new law, however, vitally affects Connecticut interests, in 
that many of its provisions are made applicable to companies of other 
States doing business in New York. Connecticut companies have too 
much at stake to permit them to withdraw from so wide a field with- 
out severe loss, and they are preparing, in one way or another, to 
qualify under the rules laid down by the new statutes: 


At the request of the Commissioner the actuary of the Department, 
J. H. Woodward, prepared a summary of the features of the new 
laws that bear upon the companies of other States. The following 
are enumerated by him as the general provisions applying to all com- 
panies doing business in New York: 


1. All real property except such as is requisite for the convenient 
accommodation of business must be disposed of within five years from 
date of acquisition, unless this time is extended for cause by the Su- 
perinterdent of Insurance. This provision applies not merely to life 
companies, but to all insurance corporations transacting business in 
New York. 

2. All participating policies issued in the State of New York on or 
after January I, 1907, must provide for the distribution of surplus 
annually and not otherwise. 

3. Every company must report any excess of its policy reserve over 
that computed according to the new minimum standard of valuation 
prescribed by law. This standard is as follows: For policies issued 
prior to January 1, 1901, the Combined Experience Table of Mortality 
with four per cent interest; for policies issued on or after that date, 
the American Experience Table with three and one-half per cent in- 
terest, the select and ultimate method of valuation to be used for poli- 
cies issued after January I, 1907. 

4. No company issuing preliminary term policies may do business 
hereafter in the State of New York. 


EXPENSES TO BE LIMITED. 


1. Aggregate first year expenses must not exceed the aggregate 
total loading on first year premiums plus the present value of the 
assumed mortality gains for the first five years of insurance as ascer- 
tained by the select and ultimate method of valuation on the basis of 
the American Experience Table of Mortality with interest at three and 
one-half per cent. 

2. Total expenses, excluding investment expenses, must be kept 
Within the total loadings plus the select and ultimate mortality gains 
on the net basis adopted by the company for valuation. Stock com- 
panies issuing non-participating policies exclusively are exempted 
trom this provision. 

3. All additional compensation to agents in any form, based on the 
volume of business written, is prohibited. 

4. Commissions on renewal premiums are specifically limited in num- 
ber and amount. 
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5. Advances to agents on the security of an assignment of their in- 
terest in renewal commisions are prohibited. 


There are a number of additions also to the requirements in making 
up the annual statements. 





PRESIDENT HEGEMAN AND RENEWAL PREMIUMS. 

A friend of President Hegeman of the Metropolitan Life recently 
sent his renewal premium directly to Mr. Hegeman, saying that “‘these 
be strenuous times insurancewise,” and that the payment of premiums 
for life insurance was a serious tax on the pocket-book. To this he 
received a reply, adorned with the picturesque signature of Mr. Hege- 
man. He always writes his name bold and large, as though he thought 
the addressee was deaf and he was talking to him through a mega- 
phone. The following is his letter, with his sign manual appended: 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Joun R. Heceman, President. 
New York, June 22, 1906. 

My Dear Friend: Thank you for yours of the 21st and its enclos- 
ure. 

It is too bad that we do not know the “appointed day” beforehand. 
Then we could save our premiums till just before the final summons, 
and the “strenuous times” meanwhile would-be largely avoided. 

I wish I were rich and could pay the premiums of a number of 
good friends, just for the pleasure it would give me. I would put 
your policy close to the top. 

But alas! 

It is too bad that we are so constructed that we have to keep track 
of the renewal premiums due to the butcher and the baker, the tailor 
and the shoemaker—but so it is. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! the dollars are marching, to sustain us 
while we are here and to sustain our dear ones when we are in the 
Hereafter. 

Life insurance, though, has this advantage: we only have to renew 
it once a year. The other things demand their dues daily. 

Be good. Keep happy. And though, as you say, “these be strenu- 
ous times insurancewise,” just think how much worse they might be. 

Find renewal enclosed. You are good for a whole year! 

Believe me, 


S yours, 
C/ 
i, Ap 
4 


= 
jy GE 


Presidet. 





COMMERCIAL MEN AS PROSPECTS. 

A wide-awake and popular life agent has, among his customers, 
several who hold official positions in commercial organizations. 

From these the agent requests the names of the members of the 
organizations; all of whom are, of course, business men, together with 
any marked personal peculiarities or traits of character in them which 
bis customers may know, and something about their business affairs. 
These points of information, very useful to the life agent in approach- 
ing new prospects, secretaries of the commercial organizations are 
able to give—and glad to give, to this agent. 

To this list the agent has mailed the literature of his company, in 
preparation for personal calls. 

The plan is a good one, and the prospects thus obtained are apt to 
be promising ones. 


oot sop on Peo 
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WHY SOME WIVES OPPOSE LIFE INSURANCE. 


“Tt’s astonishing,”’said a special agent, “when you come to think of 
it, how many men are prevented from insuring their lives by their 
wives. 

“Some wives will say that they don’t believe in life insurance, but 
they have no reason to give for the statement, unless it is ‘because.’ 
Others pretend that they ‘can’t bear the thought.’ 

“Sometimes these statements are sincere, because the wife may 
teel that money paid on a life policy is the price of her husband’s life. 
In such a case, you must explain to her that a life insurance policy 
was never known to kill a man; that he will die just as soon, and no 
sooner, if he is uninsured as if he is insured; and show her how much 
better it is for her to be left alone with several thousand dollars than 
with, perhaps, nothing. 

“But there are other wives who oppose their husbands insuring 
their lives because it takes money, for the payment of premiums, from 
the weekly or monthly income which she thinks she should have to 
spend on the children or herself. She concerns herself only with 
the present. 

“In this case she must be made to see that, if the family provider 
were taken away, she would have no means except what she and the 
children could earn, which, at best, would be little, with her family 
to care for. She must be made to understand that it is far better to 
make a little more sacrifice, economize just a little more while the 
source of revenue is in life and health, to provide for the future. She 
does not know, of course, that she will survive her husband, but it is 
the uncertainty of life which renders life insurance desirable.” 





THE PRESS THE MODERN PILLORY. 


The news that Walter R. Gillette and Robert C. Granniss have been 
indicted for a felony will appear in practically every daily newspaper 
in the United States, and in many published abroad. On reading the 
dispatches, thousands of people will exclaim: “‘Of course, these in- 
surance thieves are guilty; but if they have clever lawyers, they will 
escape punishment.” Nothing could be further from the truth. They 
will not escape. They are already overtaken by punishment, swiit 
and terrible. They sit in our modern pillory, exposed to the contempt 
of the whole world. 

We do not need to sigh for the good old days when men were 
hanged by wholesale. Our laws are milder in their operation, but the 
extra-legal machinery for detecting and punishing crime is far more 
elaborate and powerful. By this we do not mean to say that it makes 
no difference whether rich and influential malefactors succeed in keep- 
ing out of State’s prison. The apathy of prosecuting officers, their 
fear of men who can hire the most astute and unscrupulous lawyers, 
the miscarriage of justice in the case of wrongdoers who are high in 
politics and finance—all these things fill the souls of honest men with 
resentment. But the convict’s stripes are not all. True, the outcast 
on the Bowery has no dread of social ostracism; his mind is affected 
by nothing short of a term at Sing Sing. But for men like Dr. Gil- 
lette and Mr. Granniss the newspaper pillory is far more painful. 
However they may fare with the petty jury, whatever their success 
with evasions and appeals, they can never live down their disgrace. 
They, their children, and their children’s children will continue to 
dwell under the black shadow of this scandal. 

Any one who lightly says that our rich lawbreakers escape scot- 
free has but to, remember the presidents of the three big insurance 
companies. The most fortunate of them all is John A. McCall, who 
died after but a few months of intense mental suffering. James W. 
Alexander is wrecked in mind and body. Richard A. McCurdy no 
longer dares to mingle with his former associates and friends. He 
knows that everybody who recognizes him points to him as a violator 
of trust, a greedy robber of widows and orphans. And Depew? No 
more public dinners ; no more interviews in the press; no more boards 
of directors listening to his sallies of wit; no more orations in the 
Senate. Has John D.-Rockefeller come through his ordeal unscathed ? 
Let no one imagine it. The pathetic eagerness with which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has seized and circulated every utterance that might 
be construed as a defense of Standard Oil methods is proof enough 
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that John D. Rockefeller’s wounds are unhealed. He is aware that 
whenever he gives to church or college, high-minded men and women 
protest that his money is tainted; and that most of his countrymen 
regard the huge industrial organization of which he is the head as a 
fitting monument to his ruthlessness and duplicity. And the meat- 
packers surely have not gone unwhipped. They are facing a whirl- 
wind of wrath and denunciation; and their business is slipping from 
their grasp—millions of dollars each week. They cannot within a 
generation rebuild the shattered edifice of public confidence. 

We often fail to realize how tremendous an engine of retribution 
the press has now become. It is the old Greek Nemesis, a thousand 
times more potent. “Look at that, Pen,” said Warrington, as they 
passed a newspaper office in the Strand. “She never sleeps. She has 
her ambassadors in every quarter of the world—her couriers upon 
every road.” To-day we may add, “Her winged ministers of ven- 
geance in every town and hamlet.” Men not yet old can remember 
when those who had failed in the East through folly or sin couid 
start again in the West, unknown, and make a new name for them- 
selves. John H. Mitcheli went under a cloud from Pennsylvania to 
Oregon, and rose to be United States Senator. But the complete or- 
ganization of such an institution as the Associated Press is destroying 
the last refuge of such offenders. The names of Gillette and Gran- 
niss are staring this morning from the first page of The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, The Portland Oregonian, The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, and even The Nome Nugget. These former officers of the 
Mutual Life sit in the stocks before the eyes of everyone who can 
read. Literally, then, there is a time when men may begin to say 
to the mountains, ‘Fall on us,” and to the hills, “Cover us.” For 
whatever the shortcomings of district attorneys or the defects of legal 


process, our criminals are still scourged with scorpions—The New 
York Times. 





PREPARING FOR THE WINTER’S CAMPAIGN. 


A well-known life insurance solicitor, who is a prolific writer and 
able to allow himself a freer hand than a smaller producer, usually 
takes things rather easy during the “heated season” of summer. 

That is, he does very little actual soliciting, unless it may be clinch- 
ing applications that are as good as his already. 

During the summer, he makes it his principal business to prepare 
for the winter campaign by adding to his list of prospects. He sends 
cut a large amount of literature to carefully selected lists, and de- 
votes a good deal of attention to obtaining information about the 
new prospects which will be useful to them when he gets after them. 

He arranges them in his card index, and when he begins solid work 
in the fall he has enough prospects to keep him busy all the rest of 
the year. 

By following this plan, he saves time in what he considers the best 
part of the year for soliciting, the fall, winter and spring, and he is 
also enabled to take things a little easy himself during the vacation 
period. 





UNWELCOME NOTORIETY. 


A prominent Boston life underwriter, now. dead, had at one time 
aca protege the son of a very particular friend, a pleasant, gentle- 
manly young fellow, but always ready to make a bet or take a hand 
in a quiet game, and on this account it was thought best by his par 
ents to send him to the city on a limited income, with the hope of 
breaking away. from old associates and of getting some busines: 
energy into him. 

The underwriter gave him some good, wholesome advice and starte:! 
kim along in business, particularly instructing him to “get his nam 
before the public,” “to let people know that he was living,” etc. 

Not very long after this city debut the underwriter, very late ov. 
evening, was requested to call at a nearby police station. The your’ 
man, it appeared, had got into a very noisy game and was arreste 
tut not before he had been cleaned out of everything he possessed. 

“Well, young man,” said the life underwriter, “this is nice, isn’t it ’ 

“Well, sir, you told me to get my name before the public.” 

“Oh, yes; but I didn’t tell you to have a judge and jury go wit! 
to fix the advertising rates,” was the retort. 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


During the past eighteen months there have been a larger number 
of new life insurance companies projected and organized than at any 
previous time in the history of the business. Even the boom time for 
organizing companies between the years 1867 and 1871 has had its 
record surpassed, and the end is not yet in sight. The Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports for 1906, published by The Spectator 
Company, which will be issued in a few days, gives a list of 132 old- 
line or legal reserve companies, all of which had been licensed by 
July 1 of the current year. At the close of 1904 the number of com- 


panies reporting to the several insurance departments was 93, including ° 


two small concerns which ceased operations in 1905. At the end of 
last year the number of licensed companies had increased to 112, 
making a net gain of 19, and since that time 20 new concerns have 
been added to the list, while about 30 others are in process of or- 
ganization in various sections of the country. 

Following is a list, arranged by States, of the new and reorganized 
companies licensed since January I, 1905, up to July 1: 
_Alabama—Southern States Life, Birmingham, executive offices at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

California—West Coast Life, San Francisco, also writes industrial. 

Colorado—Capitol Life and Colorado National, both of Denver. 

Florida—American Life, Tampa, also writes industrial; Florida Life, 
Jacksonville. 

Georgia—State Mutual Life, Rome, reorganized. 

Illinois—Scandia Life, Chicago, reorganized; United States Annuity 
and Life, Chicago. 

Towa—Cedar Rapids Life of Cedar Rapids. 

Indiana—Central Union, Indianapolis Life, Majestic Life, Reliable 
Life, all of Indianapolis; Intermediate Life, Evansville, reorganized ; 
La Fayette of La Fayette, and Lincoln National of Fort Wayne. 
Kentucky—Commonwealth of Louisville, also writes industrial. 
Louisiana—Louisiana National, New Orleans. 
Minnesota—Northwestern National, Minneapolis, reorganized. 
Mississippi—Lamar Mutual, Jackson. 

Nebraska—Midwest Life, Lincoln. 

New York—Buffalo Life, Buffalo; Life Insuranee Club, New York. 
North Carolina—Greensboro Life, Greensboro; Southern, Fayette- 
ille; Carolina Life, High Point. 

Ohio—Midland Mutual, Ohio State, both of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—American Mutual, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Columbia Life and Trust, Oregon Life, both of Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Life, reorganized; United American, 
oth of Philadelphia. 

South Carolina—Southeastern Life, Spartanburg. 

South Dakota—Western Mutual of Aberdeen. 

Texas—American National of Dallas, also writes industrial; Fort 
Vorth Life of Fort Worth, Guarantee Life of Houston. 
Utah—Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—American National of Lynchburg. 

Washington—Guardian of Seattle. 





West Virginia—Southern States Mutual, Charleston. 

The foregoing list embraces twenty-six States, in twelve of which 
there were no domestic companies prior to 1905. It will be noted that 
nearly all the new companies are located in the West and South, the 
New England States being entirely unrepresented, while but two 
have been formed in New York and two in Pennsylvania. It is 
scarcely to be expected that all the companies enumerated herein will 
survive more than a few years, but it is apparent that local competition 
for life insurance business will receive great stimulus, and the growth 
of large corporations will be somewhat checked for the present at 
least. 





HOW MENTAL LAWS HELP THE SOLICITOR. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 

When I was a small boy it seemed to me that to catch a real live 
rabbit was about as much happiness as a human being could reasonably 
ask for. I never was so fortunate as to capture one myself, but my 
uncle, who was but a few years older than I, was an expert in the 
art, and I gloried in his success. His method would doubtless be 
considered very crude by the sportsraen of the rod and gun type, but 
it seemed perfect to me. Briefly, he used what we called a box-trap. 
This machine was made of ordinary unplaned boards, was about three 
feet long, a foot wide and perhaps a foot high. It had a door at either 
end, which was held up by a string, and the string was attached to a 
trigger near the center of the box. We baited the trap with an apple 
or some other kind of fruit, and placed it where we noticed the largest 
number of rabbit tracks. Sometimes we set two traps, and when the 
weather was cold and the ground was covered with snow, we caught 
one or two rabbits every night. 

Now, there is no inseparable connection between ihese youthful 
diversions of rine and what I shall presently say about soliciting life 
insurance, but in looking over some old notes of mine I find a sentence 
to this effect: “A physical law tends to compel a fish to snap at bait. 
Its machinery is so set that it must do so. 4 mekes no effort to 
resist, and could not do so if it desired.” I recall that when I made 
those notes I had a vivid image of my uncle’s box-trap in my mind, 
and it seems to me that certain species of fish are just about such inert 
machines, with this difference that they have the power of motion and 
a limited amount of what we call choice in what they do. In trying to 
realize to myself how nearly a mere machine a fish is, I simply 
imagined the rabbit trap of my youthful days as having a limited 
amount of what we call life in it, and I thought that if I ever at- 
tempted to write on the subject which I have chosen for this article, 
that I would use the box-trap as an illustration. I have therefore 
described it, somewhat imperfectly, it is true, but perhaps my readers 
have seen the machine and are in a position to catch what I mean. 

If it were not for the thing which we call mind, a thing which, by 
the way, is wonderfully variable in the different human beings, men 
would be almost exactly on a par with the fish and other lower 
animals. -We have a physical machinery which operates on the same 
general principles as the machinery of the lower animals, and in many 
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vital particulars we have no control over it. The feeding of a baby, 
for example, is purely mechanical. As it begins to have a faint sug- 
gestion of mind probably it learns to associate hunger with its mother’s 


breast, but in the beginning the nursing function is mechanical. The™ 


infant nurses because its mouth is so set that it will take hold of 
anything that comes near it. That is the reason that babies and young 
children put everything into their mouths. They are regulated en- 
tirely by a senseless machinery of the box-trap kind, and everything 
that their hands get hold of must go into their mouths. 

Having now, I trust, given the reader some idea of the machinery 
which governs both the upper and the lower animals, I wish to show 
some ways in which in the human animal it limits the mind, and how 
the well-informed solicitor may take advantage of these limitations. 
Because of the fact that he has so much matter in him, and is regu- 
lated to such a large extent by mere machinery, the average man is 
very likely to become a victim of the law of what I will call nearness. 
I will venture to say that the scientists call this the law of contiguity, 
but it is a large and unfamiliar word and don’t mean much to those 
who are not accustomed to dabbling in books. This law of nearness 
simply means that with a large per cent of men things seem good, 
useful or desirable, because the men have always been near or familiar 
with them. For example, take the experience that we call falling in 
love. 

The poets say that matches are made in heaven, and they throw 
such a glamor of romance around the wooing of lovers that we 
actually are disposed to believe that it has something in it that comes 
from an altogether different world. But the scientists and observers of 
humanity and its laws find that if two young people of the opposite 
sex are simply thrown together, if they are simply permitted to be near 
to each other for a reasonable period of time, they will have the 
experience that we call falling in love with each other. Of course, 
I mean by being near to each other that they have the opportunity 
of free association such as lovers are ordinarily supposed to have. 
When the experience is once completed and the young persons are 
actually in love, they seem to each other to be the only possible mates 
on earth, and if unkind parents or circumstances separate them they 
suffer more or less real agony. And yet before they were brought 
together, before the law of nearness took them in its grasp, there 
were a thousand possible mates for each one. 

Take the case of the farmer. I have never attempted to collect any 
statistics of this kind, but I have not the slightest doubt that nine out 
of ten of the average farmers regard most other occupations as being 
useless, senseless and unworthy of a real man’s attention. .I don’t 
mean that this occurs to them in the form of a clear, logical and in- 
tellectual opinion, but because of their slavery to their physical ma- 
chinery, and because-of the law of nearness they have a feeling that 
farming is the only thing in the world that is of consequence. With 
some exceptions, the calling, business or occupation of each individual 
in this world inspires him with practically the same feeling. So that it 
is a psychological fact that the activities of a majority of mankind 
impress us.as so much foolishness. 

Now, when the life insurance solicitor attempts to sell his policies 
he will find that this law of nearness will at first work against him 
in two or three ways and then it will work in his favor. In the first 
place, the contrivance known as life insurance itself may be unfamiliar 
to the prospect. In the second place, the solicitor’s company may be 
comparatively new or unfamiliar to the prospect. In the third place, 
the solicitor himself may be unfamiliar to the prospect. This may 
sound as if I were making the matter altogether too profound, but in 
reality all that I have said is true. Only, all these preliminary hos- 
tilities and prejudices are so quickly overcome as a rule, that they seem 
hardly to exist. But they do; and the solicitor who ignores them will 
do so at the expense of his pocketbook. A thousand times in my life 
I have interviewed strangers and submitted a proposition only to find 
them as cold and indifferent as icebergs. As I have continued to call 
upon them, and have met them casually on the street or in society, I 
have been interested to notice that they warmed up in proportion as 
we grew familiar to each other. They came to take me, my business 
and my company for granted, to regard the three as necessary and 
useful components of society, and, therefore, as being worthy of en- 
couragement. Any other solicitor who makes a note of his experiences 
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and continues in the calling will find my experiences verified in his 
own. 

When a human being is frequently near a thing, when he has its 
merits often urged upon him, when he becomes familiar with life 
insurance, with a particular company, with a particular agent, a policy 
will almost inevitably in time seem to him to be a useful and necessary 
thing. 

I have no special method to suggest whereby this law may be more 
effectively applied. It has seemed to me that if a solicitor had a more 
definite knowledge of the workings of the law he might solicit more 
intelligently, more energetically and more hopefully, and he would 
certainly obtain better results. And I can assert that it is a scientific 
fact that familiarity with a thing makes it seem useful, necessary and 
right, and this being true, a solicitor should feel encouraged to present 
himself, his business and his company to prospecis, and if he does, he 
iS as sure to obtain applications as my uncle’s box-trap was to catch 
a rabbit if the unfortunate animal touched the trigger. 





THE STATE’S TOLL ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


When a man takes out a life insurance policy for the protection of 
his dependents, he practically taxes himself a fixed amount annually, 
in order that the State may not be called upon in the event of his 
death, prior to the self-supporting age of his family, to take care of 
his widow and orphans through its charitable institutions. Such an 
action, therefore, is a duty performed in consonance with the best 
ideals of citizenship, and should receive the highest consideration at 
the hands of the lawmaking bodies. Instead of such commendation 
we find the several States, almost without exception, levying an ad- 
ditional tax upon this self-imposed tax, so that the man who by his 
cwn voluntary act saves money for the State is taxed for the privilege. 


‘It has been hoped for years that those charged with the imposition of 


taxes would see the injustice of this particular form of revenue raising, 
especially as all of the weight of authority is against it, but each year 
adds to the burden. 

In The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports for 1906, 
published by The Spectator Company, one of the exhibits shows for 
each company the amount paid by it last year in insurance taxes, 
licenses, fees and fines, separately from taxes paid on real estate and 
other investments. This is the first time such a separation has been 
made, and the total shows that the policyholders were mulcted during 
1905 to the tune of nearly seven and three quarter millions of dollars, 
for no other reason than that they had been prudent enough to make 
a sure and safe provision for the future of their families or for their 
own old age. The exact amount levied was $7,487,341, or about one 
and one-half per cent of the total premiums collected during the year. 
The dividends or overcharges returned to the policyholders in 1905 
amounted in round numbers to $36,000,000, so that the sum paid in 
taxes was more than one-seventh of the dividend payments. All the 
extravagant methods that have been uncovered in life insurance man- 
agement have cost the policyholders much less than the toll annually 
demanded by the several States, and if the plea for the protection of 
the policyholder by giving him his insurance at as low a rate as 
possible is to possess any merit there is no better place to begin at 
than in the halls of the legislatures, where these illogical and unjust 
taxes originate. 

Some of the heaviest taxpayers among the companies are enumer- 
ated herewith: New York Life, $884.830; Prudential, $794,510; 
Mutual of New York, $779,189; Metropolitan, $666,510; Northwestern 
Mutual, $649,306; Mutual Benefit, $435,938; Penn Mutual, $390,507: 
Equitable of New York, $382,319; Aztna Life, $341,663; Connecticut 
Mutual, $171,713; John Hancock, $147,651; Union Central, $129,407; 
Messachusetts Mutual, $120,682; Provident Life and Trust, $106,632: 
New England Mutual, $104,416; Phoenix Mutual, $91,382; Stat: 
Mutual, Massachusetts, $70,653; Travelers, $68,480; Provident Sav 
ings, $64,624; Fidelity Mutual, $63,369, and Mutual Reserve, $58,236. 





Ghosts not otherwise engaged can make good use of their time (0: 
eternity) in haunting the uninsured. It is impossible to understan: 
the dullness of those who procrastinate.—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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DIVIDING THE INSURANCE. 


“While I am, of course, opposed to anything like policy-twisting, I 
certainly should not, if I could honestly avoid it, do anything very 
strenuous to divert business to a company other than my own,” said 
a well-known life agent. “I should,” he continued, “use my best 
endeavor to prevent a person from dividing his insurance, at the same 
time,.of course, gently endeavoring to secure all of it for my own 
company. But I believe it would be my duty to advise any one to 
take all of his insurance in another company, rather than see him 
divide it, something of which I do not approve. 

“Well,” said his vis-a-vis, “peoples’ ideas differ as to that. I think 
that if I were able to take out as much life insurance as I would like 
to take, that is, several policies ranging in amount from $5000 upwards, 
I should select several of the best companies and divide it among them. 
I have a general objection against putting all my eggs in one basket.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the agent, “but dividing your insurance would 
add to the net cost. 

“Take a case like this: William Simpkins contemplates taking a 
$10,000 policy in a certain company. Bilkins, agent for another com- 
pany, is a personal friend, a neighbor, or something. He learns of 
Simpkins’ intentions. 

“‘Of course, Bill,’ says Bilkins, ‘I would like to have the whole 
- $10,000. I didn’t know you were in the marke: for insurance. Our 
company is as good as the best of them and as cheap as any of them. 
But if you think you can’t give me all of it, divide up, give me one- 
half of it.’ 

“So, to please his friend, Simpkins divides. Probably it is human 
to tlaim that one’s company is as good as the best of them and as 
cheap as any of them, however inhuman the insured may regard it; 
but, after all, I suppose the principal thing is the ability and willingness 
of & company to pay its claims.” 





A PROMPT RESPONSE. 


The late Judge Conaut of Greenfield, who for many years presided 
over the Probate Court of Franklin county, Mass., was a man of great 
dignity when on the bench, and at other times exceedingly fond of a 
good story or joke. 

Henry Bartlett, a life insurance agent, almost as well known 
throughout the county as the judge, was a man of extraordinary height 
and girth, weighing about 300 pounds. He was noted for his good 
humor and ready wit. 

One very hot day during the summer of 1888, Bartlett was toiling 
up the street in Greenfield, wiping the perspiration from his face. 

Judge Conaut had just reached the street from his office, and, seeing 
him, said: “Well, Henry, you seem to be having a hard time.” 

“Vaas,” was the brief response. 

“Do you know, Henry, I was thinking as you came along that if 
‘all flesh is grass’ you must be a load of hay.” 

“I think I must be from the way all the jackasses are nibbling at 
me,” was the quick rejoinder. 





A HEAVY REBATE. 


The late R. P. Childs of Bennington, Vt:, who was a well-known life 
insurance man in that State, proved that one of his best assets in 
business was his ready wit. On one occasion he wrote a policy on 
which the first premium figured $50.01. The applicant came around to 
get his policy, and thought he would have a little fun with the agent. 

Producing his check book, he said: “Well, Mr. Childs, I came over 
for that policy, and have written you a check for just $50. 

Mr. Childs appeared greatly surprised, and said with much feeling: 
“You can’t have it at that figure. Good Lord, man, aren’t you willing 
that the company should get something out of this transaction?” 





Life is becoming more and more a burden for the rich man day by 
day. Owing to low-browed anarchists the rich man of to-day is a 
poorer life insurance risk than the poor man. It ought to be other- 
wise. Riches are supposed to bring the luxuries and comforts of life. 
Instead of this riches often invite premature explosions and cause the 
funerals of distinguished men. 
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CHOOSE YOUR WORDS. 


“When I started out to sell life insurance,” said a general agent, 
“it did not take me long to realize the importance of studying the 
very words I used and the necessity of never using a sentence which 
could, in any way, possibly offend either the intelligence or the sensi- 
bilities of the prospect. 

“An entire talk should be carefully construed. A single unhappy 
word can spoil a sale. I have always tried to eliminate all evidences 
that characterize the bombastic salesman with loosely constructed talk. 
A large percentage of agents go on year after year without improving. 
I know, because I talk with many of them who blunderingly try to sell 
insurance in the crudest possible fashion, and wonder why they so 
often ‘fall down’ when they think they have as good as got the 
business.” 





AN AGENT SURPRISED. 


For fear that the incident here related may be “taken with a grain 
of salt,” it is labeled “a fact,” for such it is, unless the agent lied, 
which is doubtful, as he is personally known to the writer and he has 
2 reputation for veracity which has never been assailed. 

This life agent was entering a large office building a few days ago, 
when he met a gentleman whom he had been soliciting for insurance, 
but who he was letting rest awhile before calling upon him again. 

The gentleman bowed to the agent and said good morning. 

“Good morning,” replied the agent, “when are you going to take 
that $50,000 policy?” : 

“Now,” replied the man; ‘‘come with me into my office, and T’ll 
give you an application.” 

The agent says that he felt a “gone,”—a sinking feeling, come over 
him, which might have been due to the rapid motion of the elevator; 
Lut he managed to rise to the occasion, being in the elevator. 





THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


Many men can easily recollect when a life insurance agent was re- 
garded more or less in the light of an annoyance and a nuisance and 
was almost a byword, but that was a good many years since. Nowa- 
days this business is carried on by some of the brightest and best edu- 
cated business men in this country, and Yale College has a department 
for giving instruction therein, presided over by a young man whose 
home is in Westmoreland. The life insurance agent has come to be 
recognized as a benefactor. By his industrious perseverance he in- 
duces many a man to make proper provision for his family, who in ail 
probability would have neglected it had it not been skillfully and 
persistently urged upon his attention. There is no need in these days to 
argue that life insurance is a good thing, and that every person ought 
to have a policy, large or small, as means permit, in some good com- 
pany. It is at once a way of saving money and providing for the future. 
It is better for the community to have this business in the hands of 
bright, brainy men, who will not follow it unless they can get as good 


returns as in any other vocation requiring the same ability.—The Utica 


(N. Y.) Press. 





“I CAN’T AFFORD TO INSURE.” 


You hear that often, dont you? Such a lame excuse by a man is 
positive proof that he cannot afford not to insure. Put this to him. 

“If you can’t spare one-fifteenth of your income for insurance invest- 
ment and protection while you live, how can your family spare fifteen- 
fifteenths when you die?’’ 

Here’s another way to put it. 

“If your employer necessarily had to reduce your salary fifteen per 
cent, couldn’t you manage to live on the remaining eighty-five per cent?” 

Or put the question in this blunt, practical way. 

“If death should claim you to-day, would your family and relatives 
suffer any pecuniary loss? Would they be as well provided for as you 
now provide for them?’’ 

The decision about insuring your life rests on fact—not on prejudice.— 
The New York Life Bulletin. 





“WAIT TILL I GET BACK.” 


Going on a summer vacation? If you postpone insuring to-day, our 
advice is—don’t. The perils to health and life in summer are greater 
than at any other time. Exposure—over-exertion—accident—fever from 
impure water, contagion, etc., or a thousand things, are prevalent. You 
admit the possibility. Why procrastinate? Thousands of people in sum- 
mer catch disease or develop some seemingly unknown hereditary con- 
dition which renders them uninsurable. Should you be one of these, you 
would learn too late how earnestly people can yearn for a thing they 
might have easily obtained a short time ago, but cannot now get. 

Be wise. Be prudent. For the sake of your family don’t delay in- 
suring. It is economy for you to insure now whether you live or die. 
Investigate for ten minutes and prove to yourself these truths.—The New 
York Life Bulletin. 
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THE FUTURE OF FRATERNALS. 


The Wisconsin legislative investigation committee, when taking 
up the question of fraternal beneficiary insurance, were addressed at 
length by Insurance Commissioner Zeno M. Host of Wisconsin. He 
said among other things: 

For a time I felt that the reforms needed must come from within 
these societies to which the experience of the past must point the way; 
but since-I have had the opportunity to come in direct contact with the 
officers of a great many of the fraternal societies doing business in 
this State, I have learned that there exists among them a general feel- 
ing that it is impossible to bring about a better condition in these organ- 
izations without the aid of legislation, for all of these societies will not 
adopt adequate rates unless they are required to do so by statutory re- 
quirement. 

Very few of the officers have the courage to place the rates of their 
societies upon an adequate basis when they must meet in competition 
other societies that remain on the death assessment or inadequate rate 
lan. * * * 

4 The majority of the officers of these societies appreciate that without 
considering that as men grow older the death rate increases—that young 
men may die, old men must—and making provision for the increased 
number that must and do die, failure is as sure and certain as is the 
fact that no man, set of men or institution can for any length of time 
give something for nothing. Too, they know that there are just three 
ways in which safe and secure life insurance can be furnished, be it old 
line or fraternal insurance. 

First—The premium to be paid from year to year for a fixed amount 
of insurance must be an increasing amount at all times to cover the 
full current or actual cost according to the attained age of the insured. 

Second—The premium to be paid may be a fixed amount, as of age at 
entry, while from year to year, as the insured grows older, the amount 
of insurance is reduced, being graded at all times to the actual and 
mathematical purchasing power of the amount paid. 

Third—The premium must be sufficient to enable the creation of a 
reserve fund sufficiently large on each policy to make up future deficien- 
cies or to equalize the increasing hazard of increasing age. * * 

By no method can life insurance extending over a period of more than 
one year be written without the accumulation of a reserve, or a gradual 
increase in cost, and no system has yet been discovered or devised which 
will permit ignoring the laws of mortality and avoid failure and disaster. 

The argument, ‘‘the reserve is in the pockets of our members,’’ was 
not and never will be carried out by experience; if it really ever were 
there, the pockets must have been so deep as to place it wholly beyond 
the reach of the managements or receivers. 

New members sufficient to keep the payments below the actual net 
cost, is an impossibility for any length of time, and just as soon as this 
increase in new blood fails to continue in an increasing ratio, the death 
rate and cost bound up. 

It would have been much better had no special laws ever been adopted 
to regulate fraternal societies, for then recognition of mortality tables 
would have been enforced from the start. Fraternal societies cannot per- 
manently live and ignore mortality tables, and the sooner they realize this 
fact the better it will. be for all concerned. * * 

There are signs of awakening intelligence on na part of the officers 
of some of the fraternal societies, who have decided before it is too late 
to remodel their pians, place them upon a safe basis and furnish true 
indemnity to their members; but legislation is needed to effect this 
reform in societies, the officers and members of which, apparently for 
selfish purposes, refuse to readjust their rates on an adequate 
basis. *° * 

Five facis of the greetest value to fraternal societies in the future 
have been demonstrated through their experience: 

First—Rates must be calculated on mortality tables. 

Second—Reserve provisions must be made to equalize the hazard of 
increacing age. 

Third—Provisions must be made for an adequate regular increase in 
membership. 

Fourth—Fraternal societies by their method of economy of manage- 
ment, can grant insurance at less cost than does the oid line company. 

Fifth—Fraternal insurance, properly conducted, more nearly covers 
all the needs of the people. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the members of fraternal societies 
that payment of the prethium, assessment or rate charged, constitutes 
but a part of the cost a member should give in return for the protection 
afforded; some service for the organization—the securing of new mem- 
bers—constitutes as much a part of the cost as does the premium. And 
while the theory of ‘‘new blood’ can by no means take the place of 
recognition of mortality tables, it is nevertheless a fact that those so- 
cieties which have received a large regular increase in new members 
have been able to keep down the current cost, and put off the day of 
judgment. 

It seems necessary and important, therefore, that some provision be 
mede to obtain an increase in membership. Just what such a provision 
should be is a difficult problem, but I have seen no better plan advanced 
than a 1eauirement of imposing an annual fee upon each member of the 
society, in addition to the payment of the premium, with the proviso, that 
a member, who, during the preceding year, has proposed and had initi- 
ated an acceptable risk, shall receive a coupon which is to be received in 
payment of the annual fee. This it seems would be an effective remedy 
to bring home to each member his duty to the organization, and failing 
in performance, would give the organization a fund with which efforts 
to increase the membership can be made. * . 

We may as well face the problem of adequate rates fully and frankly 
at this time. If we are to furnish safe insurance, it behooves us, there- 
fore, to throw around the gateway to our institutions all proper safe- 
guards: Adequate rates, rigid medical selection, regular increase in 
membership, accountability, restriction of investments and _ explicit 
contracts. 

The officers of nearly all of the fraternal societies transacting business 
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in Wisconsin so fully appreciate the fact that unless the membership 
pays adequate rates failure is inevitable, that they invite legislation 
covering this important factor; and if those present at this conference 
coincide with my views, possibly this meeting will lay the foundation 
for the absolute protection to the hundreds of thousands of members 
and beneficiaries which was contemplated to be the true and only purpose 
of life insurance. However, I desire to caution the committee that care 
must be exercised in drafting a bill to be enacted into law, as a large 
percentage of the members of fraternal societies are not educated to 
the absolute necessity of adequate rates, and a law re-rating the entire 
membership at one time would cause such confusion, annoyance and 
hardship that a great many of the members would lapse and the business 
suffer a revolution much to the detriment of the members and misery 
of the beneficiaries. 

The fcllowing suggestions are offered eventually to meet the situa- 
tion effectively and without the injection of tumult and woe: 

First*Provide by law that from and after July 1, 1907, all fraternal 
beneficiary societies organized in this State and all such societies ap- 
plying for admission shall collect from members minimum adequate 
rates as a prerequisite to obtaining a license to do business in this State. 

Second—Provide that from and after January 1, 1908, all fraternal 
societies doing business in this State shall collect adequate minimum 
rates from all new members. 

Third—Provide that the funds of members paying adequate rates be 
kept separate from the funds of members paying inadequate rates and 
permit the members in the inadequate class to transfer to the adequate 
class at attained age without medical examination. 

Fourth—Provide for annual apportionment and accounting of surplus 
to members paying adequate rates, and when the surplus is sufficient to 
warrant it, relieve the members from paying an assessment. 

Fifth—Provide that fraternal societies may issue the following con- 
tracts: yearly reneweble or step rate, level premium, twenty payment 
life and yearly renewable term to age sixty-five when assessments cease 
and insurance is void. By permitting the issue of these four kinds of 
contracts, competition with the legal reserve or old line companies will 
be stimulated and a reduction in the cost of insurance in the latter 
companies will be the result. 

I believe this is the best method by which fraternal societies can 
eventually be placed upon a permanent solvent basis. 

I recommend that the adequate minimum table of rates for fraternal 
societies be based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality 
with interest at three and one-half or four per cent. These rates may 
seem too high, but when required in connection with the provision waiv- 
ing an assessment whenever the accumulated surplus will warrant, mem- 
bers will be given their insurance at actual cost, and ultimately may 
only be called upon to pay ten or eleven assessments annually. * * * 





THE TWISTER. 


“When a twister atwisting, doth twist him a twist, 

He three twists doth entwist. 

But when one of the twists that he twisteth untwists, 
The twist that untwisteth untwisteth the twist.’ 

This old jingle represents a cunning man with the “twists” at his 
skillful command winding a rope, perhaps for somebody’s neck, but if 
a — strand gives way, the rope is ruined and somebody’s neck is 
saved. 

The twister and his twist in life insurance are of the same sort. In 
life insurance the ‘‘twister’’ is an agent who tries to get a man to give 
up the policy he already has, and take one the agent has to sell. He 
stands in bad odor among honest life insurance men. He is working for 
a purpose—that is, his commission—at the loss to another man of his 
property, that is, his policy, for a policy is a piece of property. 

Of course the twister gives his reasons: his company is better, the 
other company is “‘rotten;’’ his rate is lower; his dividends are larger; 
the net cost of his insurance smaller and he will show figures and com- 
parisons to prove everything he says, but if the agent of the company 
whose policy is attacked were present (and the twister usually wishes 
he was) he could show some surprising reasons for these conditions, pro- 
viding they really exist. He could show, for instance, that if a thing 
costs less, it is some way a different kind of thing. 

It is a one-sided argument, for the prospect is usually unfamiliar with 
insurance matters and cannot see that anything is wrong with the argu- 
ment, but there is something wrong, because the agent of any company 
on earth could take the prospect and show him that his company is the 
best and his dividends larger and make comparisons that would make 
the twister’s argument look small and meagre. 

“Twisting’ is bad business. It is a mild form of robbery; it is a 
sort of financial hold-up. It takes the prospect at a disadvantage. It 
starts him in a bad way, which, if followed, at the advice of every 
twister that appears, finally leaves the policyholder where he started. 
The policyholder should hear what the twister has to say (if he has time 
to waste) and should then go to the representative of the company he 
is already insured with and hear what he has to say on the matters in 
question. Usually the policyholder will hear something to his ad- 
vantage. 

Beware of the twister and remember that he has his commission in 
sight rather than the welfare of the policyholder. 

Therefore, when approached by an agent who seeks to induce you to 
drop your present policy and take one of his, keep these things in 
mind: 

First—His interest, not yours, are uppermost in the twister’s mind. 

Second—His argument is interested and one-sided. 

Third—It is a risky business to throw away one piece of property on 
the bare chance of getting another, at best only slightly better. 

Fourth—It is, in the nature of the case, impossible to get full value 
for a lapsed policy. 

Fifth—You lose the time your old policy has run, as well as the money 
you have paid for it. 

Sixth—The twister is in bad repute among honest, well-informed men, 
both in the insurance business and out of it.—The Security Agent. 
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THE MEANING OF OPPORTUNITY. 


By Bruce WHITNEY. 

Every man must contribute something to society; if he does not, 
he becomes either an outcast and finally a public charge, or a criminal. 

His share of the world’s work may be through physical exertion; 
through amusing the public; through literary effort or skill in the 
arts or sciences, but he must contribute something. 

Possibly without fully realizing this absolute law, every man sooner 
or later take up some form of labor to which he applies himself ac- 
cording to his ability. If he has force of character he is likely to 
succeed; if not, he drifts along from one thing to another, occasionally 
succeeding through circumstances more favorable than he deserves; 
but more likely forming one of the great army of incompetents who 
feel the world owes them a living. 

Take him by the hand and point to his fellow workers who are 
successful, and he shrugs his shoulders and calls it luck. Point out 
to him that the other man works, and works hard, and he will argue 
he does the same. 

It is almost impossible to convince him he is the maker of his own 
destiny. Possibly he replies that he would be if he had the oppor- 
tunity, but that his condition is one uninfluenced by his own efforts— 
that if it were a matter of hard work he would succeed. 

Opportunity comes only to those who are prepared to embrace it; 
‘or, putting it more correctly, no unprepared person can seize an op- 
portunity when it presents itself, and consequently imagines it never 
‘comes. 

No great work ever matured of its own accord. It was first con- 
ceived by the mind of man, and then wrought out by man’s hand. 
Through it all a master mind had to lead its progress. 

I cannot conceive a greater opportunity than that which offers itself 
to the life insurance solicitor who seriously applies himself to his 
work. By this I do not mean the man who writes the large cases, but 
the man whose walk in life brings him in touch with the smaller 
cases. He is nearer humanity,—the humanity which knows what it 
means to lay aside a little from the already too small earnings,—and 
he is consequently in a much better position to approach the rank and 
file of the world’s workers—those who have reason to appreciate the 
advantages of the protection of life insurance and who are only wait- 
ing to be taught its usefulness. 

There are evangelists in life insurance as well as in religious work; 
those who speak so convincingly of the great benefits to the wife and 
family that their words carry conviction wherever they go. But be- 
fore you can be convincing, before you can be successful, you must 
yourself be convinced and must believe in what you preach. 

There have been agents representing life insurance companies, who 
were in the business simply and wholly for the commissions they 
earned. They were either indifferent to the principle involved or 
actually non-believers. These are the men who have dropped out of 
the business the past year. : 

Primarily every workingman is in business to earn money, but the 
successful ones are those who have studied their calling and know its 
merits. This being the case, no life insurance solicitor should fail in 





his efforts, for the more he studies its practical side the more he is 
impressed with the wonderful results attained. That an investment 
of $20 or $30 will protect an estate for $1000 is, in itself, enough to 
interest him; but when he comes to deliver to the wife of a man he 
has insured but a short time before a check which means the saving 
of the family, he is justified in being overcome with the solemnity of 
the occasion, and he imbibes an enthusiasm and belief in his business 
which makes him irresistible. 





GETTING A REACTION. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


William James, the head of that department of Harvard University 
which teaches the laws of the mind, once gave a series of practical 
talks to teachers on psychology. The talks were designed to explain 
the mental processes of both old and young and to enable the teachers 
to train their pupils more effectively. In one of the talks he illustrated 
the necessity of getting a reaction from the pupil before any proper 
steps can be taken for his education. Now, reaction is one of the 
words which appear at the head of this article, and as it is not only 
an uncommon word but was used by Mr. James in a scientific sense, 
I will attempt to give the reader some notion of its meaning before 
making any practical suggestions for bringing about the process. 

The brain is the organ in a man’s body which regulates and directs 
his most important activities. It has a large number of nerves which 
lead out to the surface of the body, and it is by means of reports 
which travel over these nerves that it gives any knowledge or experi- 
ence of the outer world. Some of the nerves have special instruments 
attached to their outer ends for making particular kinds of reports, 
and these special instruments are known as the eyes, the ears, etc., but 
all nerves that lead into the brain and carry messages to it are com- 
posed of exactly the same material, and only a few of them have 
special outside attachments. Now, a man never engages in any kind 
of bodily activity without being first moved by something in the outer 
world. For example, let us suppose that a man is out hunting. He 
could not be indulging in this recreation if he was not stimulated by 
the memory of former successes. But upon the present occasion he is 
beating the bushes where he thinks that game may be and a flock of 
quail fly up. Instantly his eyes send a report of this fact over his optic 
nerves to his brain, and in a flash the brain sets some other nerves in 
motion, and the hunter discharges his gun at the quail. The firing of 
the gun would be termed a reaction. It is first caused by something 
on the outside. An object or a thing first acts on a man and causes 
him to act, and an action that is caused in this way is termed a reaction. 
Now, this partially scientific explanation which I have given may seem 
very wise and, perhaps, mysterious to the man that has never gone 
over it before, but in reality the matter is very simple. Because of the 
fact that’a man never acts except from some influence or stimulant 
on the outside of him, whether it is some pleasing object that is 
immediately appealing to him, or whether it is some delightful memory 
of days long gone by, any ordinary act may be called a reaction. 
When I eat my lunch I react every mouthful. I have an appetite. I 
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see the food, and the messages which go constantly to my brain 
influence me to eat, but I am also acting as we commonly understand, 
and the only difference between the two words is that the scientific 
term, reaction, to the bookish man carries with it a more special and 
scientific notion of the process. If the reader will bear in mind that 
every time he acts, every time he does something, he also reacts, he 
will have no difficulty in understanding the following quotation from 
one of Mr. James’ talks. 

“You may take a child to the school room, but you cannot make him 
learn except by soliciting him in the first instance by something which 
naturally makes him react. He must take the first step himself. He 
must do something before you can get your purchase on him. That 
something may be something good or something bad. A bad reaction 
is better than no reaction at all; for, if bad, you can couple it with 
consequences which awake him to its badness. But imagine a child so 
lifeless as to react in no way to the teacher’s first appeals, and how 
can you possibly take the first step in his education?” 

While the above quotation refers more especially to the necessity 
of getting a reaction from a pupil, it really states in a few words a 
universal necessity. We must always have reaction before we can 
get hold of the minds of others. If we wish a man to do a particular 
thing we must first get him to do something, no matter what it is, in 
order to get a purchase on him. The animal trainer who is trying to 
teach a dog a trick often gives him a lump of sugar or some dainty 
morsel before he can get a start with him. The dog eats, he reacts, 
shows that he can understand and respond to something, and by thus 
revealing a glimpse of himself and his character he gives the trainer 
a clue upon which to base his method. 

A specialty salesman one day stepped into my office and exhibited 
a map of the United States, which pleased me instantly. I rose from 
my seat, examined the map more closely, and by words and gestures 
indicated my admiration. The salesman had gotten a reaction from 
me. I had revealed what was within me. He took advantage of what 
he had gained to point out other admirable features of the map, and so 
secured other reactions from me. In a few moments he perceived that 
I was sufficiently interested in the map to buy it, and he announced the 
price and delivered the goods. 

It is a well-known fact to the experienced solicitor that the man 
who has had practice in resisting salesmen will suppress his reactions. 
He will close his lips and remain as dumb as an oyster when he is 
asked to buy something, or else he will open his mail or read the 
paper. This kind of a prospect usually receives the name of the 
“chilly proposition.” “the iceberg,” or the “marble pile,” from the dis- 
gusted life insurance agent. Another kind of prospect who finds it 
impossible to suppress his reactions resorts to subterfuges in order to 
destroy their meaning. Finding that he cannot resist an argument, 
and that he is thus laying himself open to defeat, he will make ex- 
traordinary statements and hedge them round with mystery. I had a 
friend who for a number of years took extra pains to make me believe 
that he would some day insure his life. Occasionally I grew tired of 
his procrastination and proceeded to expose the weakness of his posi- 
tion. He could not resist replying to my assertions, and when he 
found himself in deep water he always took refuge by informing me 
that there were some special and peculiar reasons why it was really an 
advantage for him to do without life insurance at that time. When 
I asked him to give the reasons he escaped with the plea that loyalty to 
others forbade him to reveal them. That one reaction I could never 
obtain from him. as it would have left him virtually defenseless. It 
is not to the point, but to gratify an almost universal love of a com- 
pleted story, I will inform the reader that I ultimately. insured my 
friend in spite of his special reasons, and about the only thing that 
made him delay so long was his natural closeness. 

As I have taken so much trouble to show what reactions are and the 
importance of securing them, I feel obligated to give the solicitor some 
information as to the best method of obtaining them. I wish to say 
first, what I have occasionally said before, that I make no pretensions 
of writing these articles for the great personal writers of life in- 
surance. The solicitor who can report half a million in new business 
every year needs no instruction from me. If he ever reads anything 
from my pen and finds his own experiences faithfully described, I am 
well pleased, but I am not a Napoleon in the art of securing applica- 
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tions, and I address myself to the average member of the fraternity, 
who, as I once did, may feel in need of practical suggestions and 
knowledge of human nature. 

I am fully persuaded that the time has come in the history of life 
insurance when the average solicitor can afford to moderate his aggres- 
siveness. By this I do not mean that he should study his own company 
less, see any fewer prospects, or work less hours, but simply that he be 
less obviously bent upon obtaining an application. A little more self- 
restraint, a little less eagerness in the interview will be much more 
conducive to the obtaining of reactions. If I talk 15 or 20 minutes with 
a man and deliver a few facts about life insurance in a rambling and 
incoherent manner, it is generally absurd for me to ask him if he 
would not like to take a policy. Solicitors, as a class, are feared and 
shunned. If such an expression is permissible, they are regarded in the 
abstract as unmitigated bores. Why? . Simply because a large num- 
ber of men who have no real tact for salesmanship constantly annoy 
the public by trying to force it to buy before it is interested. That is 
why men turn into “marble piles.” That is why they suppress their 
reactions. The solicitor who tears my patience “to tatters, to very 
rags,” is the one who tries to compel me to buy when I am interested 
in neither him nor his goods. He is the same one that the public 
avoids. If the solicitor will earnestly, painstakingly and repeatedly 
show his goods, bearing in mind that three or four interviews at wide 
intervals are often better than that number at short intervals, he will 
have much less difficulty in obtaining reactions. 

Finally, the solicitor must reach the point where he has no fear of 
a prospect, and where he feels almost perfectly at ease, or he will not 
have full command of his faculties, and so will be unable to secure 
reactions. I will first give a trivial illustration and then one that will 
be directly to the point. The other day I made a brief call at the 
home of a lady friend, and while there I saw something that I took a 
fancy to. I asked my friend for it, but she refused. I insisted, but 
she still refused, and we debated about it to some length. Finally, I 
put it in my pocket and walked off. Now, I was perfectly at ease 
and knew exactly what I was doing. I had devoted considerable of my 
time to this lady’s interests, and I knew that I could safely appropriate 
the trifle which I coveted, but would it be possible for me to do such 
a bold thing with a prospect who was almost a stranger? No; for the 
reason that I would not have the intimate knowledge, the courage and 
the clear-headedness that would make such tactics possible. 

The general agent with whom I am associated once undertook to 
insure a very peculiar looking merchant in a small town. I was with 
him at the different interviews for the purpose of seeing how he did it. 
On nearly every day for about a week the general agent called at the 
merchant’s store and settled down for a siege. He would show a state- 
ment or read a document, but the merchant would pay almost no 
attention to him, and seemed to me on the point of falling asleep. But 
the general agent was neither impatient nor discouraged. He sat there 
on a drygoods box, and at intervals he would say, “The Dash Company 
invests its assets only in first mortgages on real estate,” or the “Dash 
Company has more money loaned in this State than any other com- 
pany,” or make some other equally brilliant and interesting remark. 
This programme was repeated at each interview, and I could discern 
no signs of growing interest in the prospect, and I never did, but at 
the end of about six days the general agent wrote a $10,000 application 
The point which the general agent’s experience illustrates is this: Ii 
he had been afraid, or ill at ease, if there had been anything in the 
merchant which awed him, he could never have set about his siege with 
such cool impudence and self-possession. And if he had not been in 
a perfectly serene state of mind he would not have had control of hi 
faculties, and so could not have obtained reactions from the merchan' 

If the solicitor is afraid, and more or less awed by a prospect, lh 
had better postpone the critical part of his work until he can g¢' 
acquainted with the prospect, and so learn his limitations. He w'' 
never have the best use of his mind, never be in the best condition *> 
obtain reactions so long as he is ill at ease, and while he may alwa: 
be somewhat nervous and embarrassed at first interviews, he mi>' 
learn to be unafraid of men, learn to feel superior to them, or 
will never obtain the best reactions. The best way to feel supe: 
to men is to get to know them without permitting them to know ¢ 
much of one’s self. 
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HIS HARDEST DAY’S WORK. 

“What is the hardest day’s work I ever did?” asked a life agent, 
“sawing wood. It was some years ago——” 

“No,” said his questioner, “I mean as a solicitor of life insurance.” 

“Oh,” mused the agent, who holds a superior position in a general 
agency. “Well, now let me see. I think the hardest day I ever had in 
all my life insurance career was about three years ago, just before I 
got my present position. 

“You see some of the officials from the home office were coming, 
and there was to be a readjustment of things in our office. I saw my 
opportunity, but I also saw that my future would depend a good deal 
on the showing I made at the grand stock-taking. 

“It was to be a case where the business getter would get the plum, 
and the bigger the business the bigger would be the plum which would 
fall to him. . 

“IT knew that I had a good record in the office, but I had a good deal 
of business coming, business that I considered just as good as mine, 
but which I had not taken the trouble, or had not thought best, for 
one reason or another, to close up. It was, very largely, additional 
insurance which my own customers were going to take, sooner or later. 

“Now, I saw that it was for my interest to get in every dollar of 
business I possibly could, and get it quick—for the home office in- 
spection was only a few days off. 

“I started out and called upon all my best customers—those with 
whom I was best acquainted, and with whom I felt particularly 
friendly, and told them the story—what was up to me. I labored with 
them to get them to take the long-contemplated additional insurance 
then and there. I scarcely took time to eat. I felt a good deal as 
though I was soliciting for charity, and that the object of charity 
was myself. 

“However, many of my friends were good to me, and I got in a good 
deal of business—enough to prove that I was a business getter; and I 
think it had its effect to my advantage. But that was the hardest 
day’s work I ever did, except, as I started to tell you, sawing wood.” 





COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


During the ten years ending with 1905 the number of legal reserve 
life insurance companies organized under the laws of the United 
States was exactly doubled, there being 112 companies in existence on 
January 1 last, as against fifty-six ten years previous. During. the 
year 1905 twenty-one companies entered the field, while but two in- 
significant concerns withdrew, so that the net gain for the year was 
nineteen. In the first six months of the present year twenty-two 
additional organizations have been formed and received legal authority 
to operate, while only one has withdrawn, so that the present list of 
licensed companies numbers 133, exclusive of one European and four 
Canadian companies. These 133 companies are incorporated under the 
laws of thirty-nine States and Territories, and inasmuch as all of them 
do not operate in any one State the complete reports as to their stand- 
ing are scattered through more than twenty-five official State reports. 

The extreme competition that has necessarily been engendered by 
the appearance of this large number of new companies in the past 
decade, makes it necessary that every agent should be in possession 
of some.unbiased document giving the latest official standing of all 
the companies now putting forth their bids for public patronage. Such 
« document is found in The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports, the 1906 edition of which has just been issued by The Specta- 
tor Company, 135 William street, New York. This publication presents 
« thorough analysis of the statements of the 117 companies which 
made reports to the various Insurance Departments for the year 1905. 
\ll the figures entering into the voluminous annual reports of this 
‘arge number of companies are carefully compiled and arranged in 
order of magnitude in a series of fifty-nine exhibits, while in a number 
of the tables percentages are given and the rank of the companies also 
‘letermined by them. The busy agent will find this work of incal- 
culable value as a time saver, as it gives him within one set of covers 
:nformation which otherwise he would have to dig out of many official 
‘eports, and at the same time it presents the data in convenient form 
‘or instant comparison, either with any other company or with the 
oreceding year. 

The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports makes a book 
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of 144 pages, is handsomely printed from new and clear type, is bound 
in flexible leather and sells at $2 per copy. All orders addressed to 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, will be 
promptly filled, and no agent can afford to be without a copy of this 
truly invaluable statistical publication. 

The tabulation presented herewith is taken from this work, and 
shows the total transactions of the ninety-eight ordinary and fourteen 
industrial companies of the United States which made reports for the 
year 1905. 

AGGREGATES OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS FOR 


199 OF THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
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Ordinary | Industrial 
Companies. | Companies. 
AMM ON COMED 6 co vag acces «doo cs eure dt Gouses ene au eel 98 | 14 
COMME MOEN Shc ax cee cc ces vee tsi sbasddaccutscceedasencty GIMCEGEN $4,865,000 
| | 
INCOME 

RR NN i aac ac Aoiele le Ro a cdo oa a ee eee Re Ree 65,250,730 20,562,710 
ME IR 6a isin oe can wie ac dde sat eetneckowks |. $22,773,099 99,093,221 
PEN SUN GUMIIN 66k ea dco cnwcccasnces a <arsen sues 8,091,884 225,191 

Total premium income | 396,115,713 119,881,122 
Dividends, interest, etc. a.. 92,134,091 9,966,215 
WGCCUNCNE MP TOMER soc ccsccnncdnncassascex aes A 8,879,193 1,901,741 
PR MIEN POCERIMIS 55 5 as ae Scena davecavdcecavewe | 11,960,089 | 1,220,366 

Total interest and other income.............0.0+0e000s | 112,973,873 | 13,088,322 

‘MAMMEUMOOUND Co Seicnccdccecacnstreceavacdes eiiadee | 509,089,086 132,969,444 

EXPENDITURES. 

inte Wee Ocaith Woe. vcccade ad esctasdencsageactexuuss 117,312,138 32,398,936 
Paid for matured endowments................ccccecceecces 27,696,353 | 309,938 
FN ER REE OOF RE re Oe EE EEE ETT ET 6,454,510 293,216 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and purchased policies.......:. 41,406,692 2,953,700 
EPCRA DIOR ac 6 veloc oe oc Sed cceeesvenedecaes 33,004,344 3,139,056 

Total payments to policyholders..............00-20005 225,874,037 39,094,846 
en ge eer Serer ere 581,125 373,072 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses of agents....... 60,204,810 31,377,303 
Medical fees, Salaries and other charges of employees........ 14,537,254 6,367,329 
PP CORNET CUIOUMER Oe a hee is Se wkdetdivccecanasss decegdcces| 26,280,413 7,160,500 

Total expenses of management................+6--.005 101,603,602 | 45,278,204 

SERN CRMs Sores alan ia od ce dh eae canes canes 327,477,639 84,373,050 
Excess of income over expenditures.............6-0.00 00 ees 181,611,447 48,596,394 

ASSETS 

MOAR GMSAE CEE vice ucaccazemsic cd cieuseiecceedsceeceus 137,198,498 33,418,101 
Bowie orice tenet MOQ ooo oa 5 5 crc ccdc acca ndiansdseeceaets 651,119,745 72,387,473 


SEN CINIRU a fo ccces dices ceca keccecedccacanikekeecanas 1,073,321,647 139,315,350 























SONNETS J acaada ne Canicuesssknasso was vente conaees | 156,629,985 16,112,150 
CoReRE Rare a heed ds eaaccnc se dade ea eeanekea 37,268,010 9,052,359 
reeetiee Ee OE WEN fo og od cao chess we cactacucaakees 216,893,294 8,674,855 
Caais Tie CRNCE SI WOME oa on om «oo Ss wees cicincondeewhacaea | 3,870,571 13,182,906 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums..................00005 40,179,985 7,919,147 
POE SING Sos rac caac ead kee cdsatndnccncvawesdtandad 26,843,648 2,799,143 
RCA I SRO ia oak a ooo vin ccd eecedexasandwes | 2,403,325,383 302,861,484 
RUE NE III 6c 5d esa e's cra a ada cas eek ekaees 30,826,211 2,661,959 
LIABILITIES. 
De OEE IRENE PRET 5 00 | ae pet a ee Ene ara 2,037,310,297 257,979,521 
Ese OO CUMIN IGE WAI deo 6a vcd wa xe naw ds cnacenxeedl 13,799,252 921,176 
Ci MIE ae Negte asc dnricnrendad cages eunaenl 858,214 108 948 
RR GUMNMMEIRIMNE 65 oraua Sag wane de cdc waved aceds daeseues | 5,850,221 422,327 
PATE RR Mam AE ia shoo. So ok occa ca acwwacnersaeenees 49,804,208 5,518,856 
IACMR GIEIOR oa Sirota se tae nhs hae ke sa eRe .| 2,107,622,192 264,950,828 
Sap Ob TNC NONE canis s cans ec cce vacncesvecenass 295,703,191 37,910,656 
Poticy Account. a2 snee ~ ae 
. P 2 olicies 135,04 4,497,032 
BD en ee ee eee 1 Amount| 1,913.628,636 660.861.169 
Tee NN OE MONON Gg 6 ddcn sao. echacaesdccncecedcéouets 187,881,430 
New business actually paid for 1,725,747,206 
Whole lie pobicies 10 900G0 oe 2 <5 ccc cciccscccccccconacecss 7,225,405,348 
Endowment policies in force ............ccccccccccccsecces 902,683, 
PN CRIED PROT TIE NO Ona ioc 5 doce asnensseaedeuecs 926,142,453 
el ? : Policies 5,621,480 
Total insurance in force....... settee eee teees { Amount 11,054,231,621 | 
Total assets (including non-admitted items)............ 2,434,151,594 | 5,523,443 
Total surplus (including non-admitted items)........... 326,529,402 40,572,615 








a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the 
total amounts have been included in these aggregates. b Not including ordinary business 
transacted by industrial companies. 


A VALUED POSSESSION. 

“I take every pains,” said a well-known solicitor, “to instruct my 
clients so that they shall know all about and thoroughly understand 
‘dividends,’ ‘surpluses,’ etc.; and I try to have them thoroughly under- 
stand the policy. I try to have them regard life insurance as an in- 
vestment, rather than an obligation which they must keep. This, I 
think, tends to decrease the liability of lapses, because it makes the 
holder of a policy look upon it as a valued possession, rather than 
something which he must keep up at the expense of self-denial.” 
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A RECORD BOOK FOR LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 


As a reminder of the agent, no more suitable souvenir can be given 
a policyholder than a record book showing details of life insurance 
policies carried. It is for the insured’s own keeping and reference, 
and shows, at a glance, what the policy is earning, how much in divi- 
dends or surplus has been paid, all about each policy, its standing, 
present and future value, etc. Such a carefully-kept record would 
prove very valuable in case of death, and it appeals to every man who 
is methodical in his business. 

Such a work is “The Record of Life Insurance Policies,” published 
by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price, 
25 cents per copy, twelve copies $1.00, 100 copies $12.00. 





FROM THE AGENT’S STANDPOINT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I have just read your editorial on the late laws passed by the New 
York Legislature as recommended by the Armstrong committee and 
admire the stand you take in criticising their hasty action in passing 
laws that will very soon be proven detrimental to the best interests of 
policyholders. I think most people who are posted on insurance matters 
feel as you do, but few of them have the nerve to say so, simply be- 
cause there were evils that needed to be corrected and the press was 
clamoring for quick action. Unless certain clauses of this law are re- 
pealed, I very much fear the remedies will prove much more expensive 
to policyholders than the evils that existed. 

I think every man will admit that it is absolutely necessary to get 
new business to make good returns to policyholders at maturity of 
their contracts, and I cannot possibly figure out how it is possible to get 
business under the compensation as outlined under the new Armstrong 
law. 

For instance, the managers contracts are as follows: 

FIRST YEAR’S COMMISSION. 


Per Cent 
og eg ee Tame Retr Gn, SPS Sy or mnie se ee a ar are ee Pa er Ar ae 50 
DCR OeGOE TIS 6.ox5 300s esis eserenose eee sess soe euseseebese 45 
ULAR NORE TIEG vc v0 's.6is sins 0 506 o's oh Cake 546i nepe wees see ee ews 40 
ERAN RO UES o.oiios So hash o bbea Rela ppm orice Weaialya Vasa waanis on 35 
 -FORE TOT, | ao 5.8.5.0 Wen Sele Swlninle 6c 2 nap bbewes be Sebew ee 30 
PEEDOR TERE OO WIRODS 65 os cow endawinwccew sens $05.09 op anes oeuewee 25 
SR FORE SIIB isc s 50.5 55.565 R basso asOssa es sss sosasecewt 20 


Term and other forms of policies, commissions to be determined by the 
actuaries. 

Renewal commissions 7% per cent, graded according to statute, pay- 
able for nine years, based upon two years’ service. For less than two 
years, five renewals of 5 per cent. 

The company to pay all office expenses except stamps for circular 
letters on personal correspondence. 


The maximum sub-agents commission under the new contract will be 
10 per cent less than the managers on life and limited pay, and 5 per 
cent less on endowments, with a renewal commission for nine years of 
5 per cent. This will leave the manager nine renewals of 2% per cent. 
Now suppose an agency pays for one million business with premiums 
averaging $30, which will be about right in future as most of the busi- 
ness will be written on ordinary life. Total premiums, $30,000; average 
margin 8 per cent on a total margin of $2400 to manager first year. Oui 
of this he must pay his traveling expenses organizing a comparatively 
new agency which will be $1500. Losses on agents $750; postage, tele- 
grams and telephone $250. This is the rosy picture for the manager the 
first year. Now, for the field man. I have about fifty agents; out of this 
number only three pay for as much as $100,000 per year, but we will take 
that amount as a basis. Premiums on $100,000 business, $3000; average 
commission 35 per cent; total gross commission, $1050. Out of this he 
must pay his railroad fare, buggy hire, hotel bills, etc., which, at the 
least, will amount to $750; this leaves $300% Out of this, he must stand 
discount on notes, medical fees on not taken out policies, and term rate 
in some cases which will consume the balance. Now I would ask how 
an agent can live under this contract until he can build up a renewal 
interest? 

I trust you will pardon this long letter, but I feel a statement of facts 
to an insurance journal which wields as much influence as yours may 
help you see the situation as it is, and cause you to continue to advo- 
cate a repeal of the unjust law which strikes only at the poor fellow 
who has never earned but a bare living in the field instead of those who 
could afford a reduction. REMARK. 





Putting off insurance is like waiting for a rising river to run by. The 


longer you wait, the smaller becomes the opportunity to cross.—‘‘Life 
Insurance Savings.” 


[Thursday 


COMMISSIONER FOLK ON DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 


In the annual report of the Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee 
for the year 1905 the following appears regarding deferred dividends 
and standard forms of life policies: 


The most important reform to be accomplished, in my judgment, is 
that with respect to what is known as the deferred dividend plan. 
This plan consists in deferring the payment of all dividends to the 
end of a period named, and in the forfeiture of all accumulated surplus 
in case the policy is terminated before the end of the said period. I 
believe this system is unsound in practice and unjust in its operation. 
This deferred dividend system results in the placing in the hands of 
the management of those companies which practice it, accumulations 
of money in addition to the legal reserves for which the management is 
not to render an account for a long period of years, offering temptation 
to extravagance and the diversion of funds to unlawful purposes, which 
temptation, in all cases, has not been resisted. It also results in in- 
justice to the holders of such contracts who lapse or die before the at- 
tainment of the end of the deferred dividend period by the forfeiture for 
the benefit of others in their class of their interests or equities in the 
surplus. A lapsing policyholder, of course, receives some benefit on 
account of the reserve to the credit of his policy, but the dividend ac- 
crued on his policy is also rightly his, as much so as his interest in 
the reserve. It is the result of the accumulation from his own money 
or from premium payments in excess of the cost of his insurance, and 
I do not believe that any contract which takes away from a man that 
which is justly his is sound in public policy. I recognize that the con- 
tracts now in force cannot be abrogated by legislation, but legislation 
can require each company employing the deferred dividend system to 
render to each policyholder an annual accounting hereafter as to his 
share in the surplus earnings of the company for the previous year and 
to constitute the funds so reported as a liability against the company 
to the same extent as the reserve is now a liability. These funds would, 
therefore, not be subject to encroachment by any company’s manage- 
ment. A policyholder, by preserving the annual statements, can know 
at all times the amount of his share in the surplus. 

I believe that the future issuance of deferred dividend contracts 
should be prohibited by law. When this is done the policyholder, hav- 
ing a participating contract, will receive at the end of each year his 
share in the apportioned surplus earnings of the company. This is 
what is now known as the annual dividend system. It is my opinion 
that the enactment of legislation along this line will go further to- 
wards placing the insurance system upon a sound and proper basis than 
any other remedial legislation. 

I believe standard forms of insurance contracts should be prescribed 
and required by law, so that contracts in all companies will be identical 
on material points for the same character of insurance. Comparisons 
of benefits could then be intelligently made, and any undue extravagance 
on the part of the management would be reflected in a decrease in bene- 
fits to policyholders, and competition as to economy of management 
would be the inevitable result. 





ANNUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS. 


The annual report of the Insurance Commissioner of Maryland for 
the year 1905 contains a report by Actuary Clayton C. Hall dealing 
with life insurance conditions in general, with more particular refer- 
ence to the developments and legislation in New York. Mr. Hall 
does not agree with the principle of compulsory annual distribution 
of surplus, and on this point says: 


In one respect I would respectfully suggest that in the legislation in 
New York and in that proposed before the Congress, namely, the pro- 
vision requiring an annual distribution of surplus by life insurance 
companies, is injudicious. The business of life insurance is made possible 
by the prevalence of a certain regularity in the occurrence of deaths, or 
the rate of mortality. But this average death rate does not assert itself 
with precision annually, any more than does the downfall of rain, the 
range of temperature, or the yield of crops. In order to ascertain the 
average a longer period than one year is required. In England a perio 
of five years for the ascertainment and apportionment of surplus was 
adopted nearly a century and a half ago and has been followed eve! 
since with satisfactory results. In my judgment the legislation in 
Maryland enacted at the session of the legislature just ended, which 
provides for an accounting and apportionment of surplus at least onc: 
in every five years is thorough'y sound, and far wiser than a require 
ment for annual distribution of surplus. It leaves companies, whic! 
elect to do so, free to make distributions more frequently, but impos: 
no unreasonable burden upon a business in which fluctuations, favor 
able and unfavorable, are inevitable. 

A little more than forty years ago some of the larger companies, mi 
taking the financial conditions which arose from the Civil War to be 
permanent in their character, adopted the plan of annual dividen‘ 
When the error was discovered, instead of frankly acknowledging t! 
annual distribution of surplus was not appropriate to the business, 3" 
could not be maintained with any degree of regularity, recourse W's 
had to the plan of deferred dividends as a means of concealing the fa: 
Therefore, many of the evils which it is now sought to correct, 
probably attributable to the injudicious attempt to make annual ‘i 
tribution of surplus. This was primarily prompted by rivalry for bu~'- 
ness and a misapprehension of conditions. If a regular annual dis'':- 
bution of surplus from and after the first year of insurance were 
tainly possible. it would only prove that the premiums charged 
unnecessarily high; and this, the most careful students of life insvt- 
ance and of finance do not believe to be the fact. 
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ON THE ORGANIZATION OF NEW COMPANIES. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

About a year ago | was chatting with a friend one day when a man, 
who shall be known as Jones, came in and rented an old-fashioned 
cottage and agreed to pay $16 a month for it. He admitted at the 
time that the house did not appeal much to his taste, but said that he 
took it because he could get it cheap. The other day while I was 
poring over my desk in an effort to grind out something for the benefit 
of insurance solicitors, Jones came in and began to urge my office 
partner to take out a policy in a company that he represented. I did 
not recognize him at the time and gave but little attention to the con- 
versation. Presently, however, he grew so loud in his talking that I 
could make no headway with my work and so I gave up the attempt 
and listened. To my surprise, Jones then turned to me, reminded me 
that he had met me before and mentioned the house-renting episode. 
] had not the slightest acquaintance with him, as | viewed it, but he 
proceeded to tell me his troubles as freely and confidentially as if he 
had known me for years. He was bitter in his complaints against my 
friend, the agent, who had rented him the house. He said that the 
agent had recently ordered a bath and city water for his house without 
giving him a word of notice, and he recited a long catalogue of 
nuisances which he had been compelled to endure while the remodeling 
was going on. He had not a good word for the rental agent, who ap- 
parently had been trying to add to his convenience. As the rental 
agent is a very good friend of mine I felt it necessary to say something 
in defense of him, and the discussion lengthened until it was out of 
all proportion to the importance of fhe subject. To make a long 
story short, it developed that Jones was annoyed because he would 
probably have to pay twelve or fifteen dollars more rent each year. 
He admitted frankly in the end that he liked modern conveniences as 
well as anyone, but could not afford to pay for them and knew that he 
could not when he rented an old-fashioned cottage. 

In some parts of our country the possibilities for good and evil in 
the life insurance business are very great, and I have narrated the 
Jones story in considerable detail, because it illustrates to me the 
possibilities of evil. This man Jones, as nearly as I can judge, is in 
the forties. I should say that he is fully forty-five. He claims to 
have practiced medicine at least twenty years, but admits having 
dabbled in all kinds of side enterprises. He cannot have been a 
business success or he would not have abandoned a profession which 
had cost him twenty years of time and considerable money, and he 
certainly cannot have accumulated anything or he would not be living 
in an old-fashioned cottage because it is cheap. From his own state- 
ments I should conclude that he has succeeded in obtaining what we 
call a living, but that is the extent of his success. Notwithstanding, 
he is the vice-president of a life insurance company which was or- 
xanized about six months ago. This man who has failed at everything 
and succeeded at nothing, who probably would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to raise $50 on short notice, is to have a voice in an enterprise re- 
(uiring the highest kind of business ability. A man who groans under 
the burden of $16 a month house rent, organizes a life insurance com- 
pany and solicits both the wise and the foolish to trust him with 





their money. And in my State, and I suppose in many other States, 
the law throws no obstacles in the way of his experiment. If he can 
obtain 250 applications (bona fide?) and scrape up a few thousand in 
good (?) securities he can launch his enterprise. 

I suppose that under the very loosest laws it is not quite. so easy 
to organize a life insurance company as it looks, and the man who 
can patiently go through with what is little more than red tape, may 
be considered as having some elements of strength, but it does seem 
to one who is not over-balanced with optimism that schemes for man- 
aging other people’s money are altogether too easily floated. Suppose 
that the Insurance Department does require $25,000 in cash or its 
equivalent (?) before it will authorize a company to wri‘e business. 
It is not necessarily difficult to raise this sum and especially not the 
equivalent. I doubt if there is one man in tens of thousands who 
really understands the principles on which life insurance is based. The 
average man learns of the twelve or thirteen hundred millions of 
assets of the three leading New York companies and he thinks what 
fabulous profits there must be in life insurance. What an amazing 
business it is. He forgets all about liabilities and reserve funds. He 
does not consider that millions of assets probably mean billions of 
insurance in force, and he is easily persuaded that an insurance com- 
pany is the greatest bonanza of all times. With this wild notion of 
profits and possibilities in his head the average man will readily part 
with his $500 or $1000, and it only requires twenty-five or fifty 
of such dreamers to raise $25,000 or its equivalent (?). Then with a 
broken-down doctor or bankrupt politician at its head, and with a 
supply of patent, self-supporting policies, it is easy enough to fool a 
large part of the people for a large part of the time. As the preacher 
used to say when he was running short of homiletic material, “My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be.” Well, if they ought not to 
be, and they are, what should be in their place? I regret to say that 
i cannot undertake to answer this question in full. I am not an 
actuarial or business genius, and I have no ready-made plan for re- 
modeling the insurance business from top to bottom. But some re- 
forms are possible and insurance solicitors everywhere should work 
for them. 

Any insurance company, new or old, should have behind it business 
ability that cannot be questioned, and conditions that tend to reduce 
temptations to the minimum. I do not criticise Vice-President Jones, 
who is described in the introduction of this article, because he is poor 
and can hardly pay house rent. A man may be honest and be poor. 
He may have business ability and be poor for a time, but no man can 
have business ability and be poor all his life. Jones’ poverty after 
twenty-five years of effort simply means that he has no ability, and 
therefore he has no right to mismanage other men’s money. Further- 
more, Jones is open to a maximum of temptation. We may infer that 
he is in debt and hampered for small sums of money. He is almost 
feverishly anxious to get his company launched, and I doubt if he 
could escape even reckless rebating. I may be doing him an in- 
justice, but I have seen him trade for a pile of almost unsalable junk 
and I draw my inferences accordingly. Is a man with so many weak- 
nesses fitted to be the custodian of trust funds? 
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While I have not gone far into actuarial science, I think I may 
venture to affirm that it does not require a very large sum to launch a 
new life insurance company. With 500 genuine policyholders, three 
or four honest and able men might start a company with practically no 
capital. But if these men are worth some thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of dollars it is indisputable evidence that they have business 
ability. When I say business ability, I mean business integrity also, 
and business ability with all that it implies should be the first require- 
ment in the officers of a life insurance company. 

In general, I should not be willing to impose restrictions that would 
hamper individual energy and ambition. I am willing to give every 
man an opportunity to rise, but I am absolutely opposed to licensing 
bankrupts and failures to experiment with trust funds. The man 
who has always failed in his own business might make an ideal man- 
ager for others, but I prefer to admit this as a possibility rather than 
to accept it as a fact. 

I have a friend who has organized a life insurance company within 
the last two years. I know that he has been a successful man, be- 
cause I took pains to ascertain that fact before | cultivated his friend- 
ship. As a business principle I do not encourage close relations with 
failures. My friend has been able to report from three to five hundred 
thousand a year as a life insurance solicitor, and before he organized 
his own company he could have secured a position with almost any 
good company in the United States. When he launched his new enter- 
prise he selected successful business men, men who have capital and 
a reputation for honesty and integrity, as his officers. When he began 
to solicit applications he offered policies that must be paid for, and 
not patent self-supporting contracts for making everybody rich. I 
will not say anything more about my friend and his company as I 
am not trying to get any free advertising for anyone, but when men 
of this character organize a company and conduct it on such prin- 
ciples, no competitor will complain. A company with honest and able 
men behind it will do the country a service, but failures, bankrupts 
and incompetents of every kind should be prohibited from handling 
trust funds. The State might more carefully safeguard the rights of 
the public by making, it difficult for any but competent men to or- 
ganize life insurance companies. 





BUSINESS AND THE CHURCH. 

The writer propounded this query to an experienced life agent, a 
few days ago: 

“Should a life insurance solititor utilize his church and social ac- 
quaintance and connections as an assistance in getting business?” 

The agent reflected a minute, and then said: “So far as your 
question refers to the church, I will first say, that the spontaneous im- 
pulse of perhaps three-quarters, perhaps more, of the people to whom 
you would ask the question, would be to say ‘no,’ most emphatically. 
‘Oh, Don’t mix business with religion. It is too 
mercenary.’ ” 

“As a general proposition,” said the agent, “I feel the same way; 
but I am inclined to take a middle ground.” 

“Personal acquaintance is a life agent’s capital, regardless of how, 
in what way, acquaintances are acquired. The grocer and the hard- 
ware man do not hesitate to sell goods to their fellow church mem- 
bers. Church is church and business is business. | see no reason, 
therefore, why I should let business go to some other agent and some 
other company, simply because | happen to attend the same church 


no; indeed no! 


and move in the same social circles with people who want, need and 
ate ready to take, when’the matter is presented to them, life insurance. 
Indeed, I am inclined to regard the placing of life insurance as one of 
the good works in which one may engage in the world. How better 
can I serve humanity than by enabling men to make provision for 
their families, to guard them against want when they are deprived of 
their natural protector? 

“To be sure, it. redounds to my own benefit, financially, but the 
clergyman and the missionary work for pay, and they could not de- 
vote their lives to religious work if they were not properly compen- 
sated. 

“The work-a-day world and religious life are, of necessity, closely 
allied and intertwined. Every man must have a certain standing in 


j Lhursdav 


the community, and if that standing is such as to carry with it the 
confidence of the community, I see no reason why a life insurance 
agent: should not make the most of it, in an honest, upright manner. 

“If my fellow citizens patronize me because they happen to be identi- 
fied with the same church denomination as myself, I look upon it as 
perfectly right, and I think it is right that I should utilize my church 
acquaintance in doing a straight, legitimate business, and, especially, 
a semi-philanthropic business.” 





THE INSURED ALIVE—THE UNINSURED DEAD. 


In a certain littlke New England town there were two men of the 
same name—X. Y. Z. One of them carried life insurance, and of 
course he was the only one known to the insurance company. The 
one who did not carry insurance died a few months ago. About che 
same time the company sent to the surviving X. Y. Z. a notice for 
his annual premium, which was delivered to the family of the man 
bearing the same name, who had died. So X. Y. Z., Jr., who was 
executor of the estate, received the notice with great joy, for he did 
not know that his father was insured. So he promptly notified the 
office of his father’s death. 

Blanks were forwarded from the company’s office for proofs of 
death in the usual way. But when the executor received the letter 
written to the widow of X. Y. Z. he found, of course, that he was 
unable to produce the policy. It was not to be found among his late 
father’s papers. He therefore divined that there was some mistake 
and took the letter to the living X. Y. Z. 

Of course the matter was at once made clear, and the living X. Y. Z. 
wrote to the company assuring them that he was alive, and remitted 
the annual premium. 

It was a curious, but not-to-be-wondered-at mistake, which must 
have impressed the living X. Y. Z. with the value of his policy. 





FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1906 


The first supplement to the 1906 edition of The Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. This supplement contains the new five-year con- 
vertible term policy of the Mutual Benefit Life with the rates thereon: 
the premiums, surrender values and policies of the Philadelphia Life; 
new rates and policy of the Security Life and Annuity Company of 
Chicago, and a copy of the standard form of life insurance policy pre 
scribed by the New York law. Purchasers of The Handy Guide will 
need this supplement in order to have the data brought up to date, 
and it will be sent on receipt of price, 25 cents per copy. By remitting 
75 cents this supplement will be sent at once, and the second and 
third supplemen‘s as issued. ‘The price of each supplement to non 
subscribers is 50 cents per copy. Address all orders to The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 





THE CASH VALUE OF A MAN. 


The immigration commissioner of a Western railroad recently ap 
plied to an Eastern traffic manager for special “home-seekers’ ©: 
cursion” rates to enable farmers to,go out and look at his Western 
lands. 

“I won't help you a cent’s worth,” said the Easterner, emphatica!! 
“Every farmer you take off our lines makes a dead loss to us of “4 
least a thousand dollars a year.” 

This is of interest as illustrating the fact, that every man is a cl 
mercial commodity and has a value to his fellows that can be - 
mated in dollars and cents. 

But how much greater, and how much more serious a loss is ©.“ TY 
man to his family if he is taken from them, leaving them depend. ts, 
without his support, his ability to produce; and the loss to his ‘e- 
pendents is exactly in proportion to his ability to produce anc ‘he 


degree of luxury in which he has maintained his family. He is 1 ore 
than a commercial item to them. 

Fortunately the many forms of contracts offered by life insu ‘ce 
companies enable every man to insure his full productive ca ty 


and secure to his family, after he is gone, very nearly, if not 
the protection he would afford them while living. 
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TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

The public appreciation of the benefits of life insurance and the 
energy with which the companies have pushed the extension of their 
business is strikingly manifested in a comparison of the aggregate 
figures of all United States life insurance companies at the beginning 
and close of the decade ending with 1905. During those ten years 
every important item entering into the annual statements was more 
than doubled, although the figures at the close of 1895 were in them- 
selves enormous. Business magnitude, financial strength and benefits 
to policyholders kept equal pace, and while the figures for 1905 indi- 
cate a slight check in the forward movement a careful analysis shows 
that but comparatively few companies were affected, the great bulk 
of the organizations showing a further improvement. The sums an- 
nually disbursed by life insurance companies under their policy con- 
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tracts have reached tremendous figures, and when the figures for a 
decade are considered the value of the system as an economic force 
in the life of the ‘nation is readily apparent. Consider the tremendous 
amount of good accomplished in the past ten years by the distribu- 
tion in all sections of the country, and, indeed, in all parts of the 
world, of the magnificent sum of $1,881,242,821 to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, over one billion dollars of which was paid out in 
death claims. That sum exceeds by sixty per cent the entire amo:nt 
of assets held by the companies at the beginning of the decade, and 


is greater by thirty per cent than the assets accumulated in the 
period. 
The table herewith shows in comparative form the figures at the 


commencement and close of the past decade, together with the 
growth of the business and the aggregate transactions for the period. 
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1905. 1895. 10 Years. Years. 
(1896-1905). (1896-1908). 

= = aot ee 

Number’ Gf Commmainesenn «6.56 5 jcc co ele On 6 oa do He 112 56 56 =< 
CRRMEE Stee: Sar ins nat ace Seo ans ge $18,513,875 $12,208,450 Se agaaaee ts * ow oe 

INCOME 
New premiums..... 85,813,440 44,516,899 41,296,541 $650,343,981 
Renewal premiums d.,...... wi 421,866,320 171,608,020 250,258,300 2,844,160,773 
Received for annuities.......... 8,317,075 3,588,389 4,728,686 76,051,819 
Total premium income...... $515,996,835 $219,713,308 | $296,283,527 $3,570,556,573 
Dividends, interest, etc...... 102,100,306 46,345,030 | 555755,270 716,061,061 
Received for rents...... 10,780,934 4,888,639 | 5,892,295 82,931,367 
All other receipts a..... 13,180,455 981,732 | 12,198,723 67,824,753 
Total interest and other income........ $126,061,695 $52,215,401 $73,846,294 $866,817,181 
Potah WeaMe. Ac. dos nicecon de 50% $642,058,530 $271,928,709 | $370,129,821 $4,437,373,754 
EXPENDITURES. 

eh G ge geC Oe ls at C2 ae an ee re ee a 149,711,074 73,104,298 76,606,776 1,097,731,715 
Paid for matured endowments... hain ae staer shsas etna ee hte ae 28,006,291 10,845,200 17,161,091 193,026,843 
— BRMIAN Go wialh iris Pan dares ace o.e 15.0 Seats oN ‘ 6,747,726 2,401,040 4,346,686 44,662,299 
Paid for sarrendered, lapsed and eats policies. . 44,362,392 23,346,071 31,014,321 292,720,148 
Dividends to policyholders. . Re ee crete CE ee 36,143,400 15,439,834 20,703,566 252,191,816 
Total paymizats to policyholders....... $264,968,883 $125,136,443 | $1 39,832,440 $1,881. 242,821 
Dividends to stockholders................. ake 954,197 815,907 | 138,200 8,802,916 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses of age nts. . 91,582,113 40,501,177 | 51,080,936 660,709,009 
Medical fees, salaries and other asogtt of employes 20,922,583 8,651,561 12,251,022 142,881,185 
All other expenditures a. sere eres Reatre ; 33:442,913 14,679,021 18,763,892 247,317,682 
Total expenses of management......... $146.881 826 $64,647,756 $82,234,050 $1 ,059,710,792 


$411,850,689 


Real estate owned...... 

Bond and ener loans. : : ee 

Bonds owned* Sah eine? name I 
Stocks ow ned*.. . sr 

Collateral loans........ 

Premium notes and loans. 

Cash in office and banks.. er 

Net deferred and Seeacci premiums. . 

\ll other assets. . ee rere eg 


Total admitted assets... 
Items not admitted. 


LIABILISIES. 


Reserve . ae ; pe 2, 


Losses and claims. not. paid. tas Ra 
Claims resisted... .. 

Dividends unpaid......... 
\ll other liabilitiesa....... 


Total liabilities... .. 





29, 643, 790 
$2, 


$189,784,199 


230,207,841 82,144,510 


170,616,599 125,059.007 


706,186,867 $1,159,873 ,889 





$222,066,490 
148,063,331 


4555575592 


723,507,218 412,435,028 311,071,190 

,212,636,997 16,242,266 f + 
172,742.135 459,143,913 | 9°99 992,953 
46,320,369 29,049,258 | 17,271,111 
225,568,149 35,524,530 190,043,619 
77:053:477 47,483,622 29.569,855 
48,099.132 21,940,381 26,158,751 
12,994, 984 16,647,807 





$1,546,312,978 


33,488,170 8,352,791 2551355379 
295,289,818 980,248,946 1,315,040,872 
14,720,428 6,085,268 8,635,160 
967,162 1,026,345 59,183 
6,272,548 2,274,267 3,998,281 
55,323,004 8,033, 700 47 289, 364 
1372-573 ,020 $007 668,526 $1 374,904,494 


$2,940,953,613 
1,496,420,141 





,706,828,741 
1,503,633,199 
12035195542 


Surplus to policyholders. . 333,613,847 162,205,363 171,408,484 
: Poticy Accounr. P 

‘New business written............. hie: 1,913,628 ,636 894,575,268 I ,019,053,368 
\ew business not taken....... Pea 187,881,430 100,707 .795 87,510,935 
‘ew business actually paid for.............. 1,725,747 ,206 793 867.473 931,542,433 
‘Vhole life policies in force...... : 7,225,405,3248 3,464,535,925 3,762,869 ,423 
“ndowment policies in force..... ; : : 2,902,683 ,820 1,127,315 ,645 1,775,368,175 
| other policies in force a. 926,142,453 325,836,640 690,305,813 
Total insarance in force......... $11,054,231,621 | $4,917,688 ,210 $6,136,543 ,411 
ustrial business written....... 660,861,169 | 382,064,588 278,796,581 
lustrial insurance in force....... 2,309,754,235 | 820,746,562 1,489,007 ,673 

* Prior to 1901 figures represent United States bonds and other stocks oak ‘bande. a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts 


have been included in these aggregates, 
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It is made up from the tables appearing in The Compendium of Official 
Life Insurance Reports,* which gives complete details of the annual 
statements of all the life insurance companies of the United States. 
As a further illustration of the great growth of life insurance in United 
States companies, it is worth while noting the aggregates of the com- 
panies at the close of 1885, twenty years ago. At that time there were 
but forty-seven companies all told, thirty of which were operating in 
New York and transacted about ninety-five per cent of the total busi- 
ness. The complete figures for all companies are not available, but 
those for the companies reporting to New York will serve for com- 
parison. Those thirty companies received in premiums in 1885 the sum 
of $78,784,824; for annuities, $1,197,302, and from other sources, $27,- 
055,401, making a total income of $107,037,527. Their payments to 
policyholders amounted to $61,637,373, of which $30,331,300 was for 
death claims, $7,635,761 endowments, $1,076,383 annuities, $9,630,- 
269 for surrenders and $12,963,660 for dividends. The amount laid by 
from the income was $25,537,614; the assets were $524,705,494, and the 
surplus approximately $70,000,000. New business written during the 
year was $378,214,253, while the insurance in force was but $2,024,- 
102,988, representing 814,691 policies, exclusive of industrial business, 
amounting to $144,101,632, divided among 1,360,376 policies. The 
foregoing figures by contrast’ indicate a marvelous growth in the com- 
paratively short period of twenty years, and there is little doubt but 
that still further growth will be shown in the course of the next two 


decades. 





LIFE INCOME PROVISION FOR BENEFICIARIES. 


He had been a very prominent and successful lawyer, in receipt of 
a large income, and had amassed a considerable fortune. He died and 
left $600,000 to his wife; supposedly enough to keep her in comfortable 
circumstances, in her home, during her life. But she wished to in- 
crease the amount left to her. She was young, and wanted all that 
money would bring. Like many another widow she listened to the 
voice of the speculator, to the buzz of the get-rich-quick bee. She 
bought heavily of stocks that had been paying fair dividends, out of 
which she had seen others draw their thousands. The stocks fell. 
Dividends were cut or ceased. Some of the securities were “un- 
digested.” Month followed month, with no appreciable improvement. 
Her house was heavily mortgaged, her fortune was practically swept 
away. For her two daughters, accustomed to all that wealth could 
give, she saw nothing but destitution. In the frenzy of her grief she 
ended her life by taking carbolic acid. 

The husband could have prevented that tragedy. For a moderate 
sum he could have provided a guaranteed income of from $100 to 
$25,000 each for his wife and daughters—an income untaxable and 
continuous throughout their life-time. 

Perhaps the most interesting sequel to the tragedy is that the day 
following the report of it a prominent life insurance agency received an 
#pplication from a leading manufacturer for a policy to secure a life 
income for his daughter, aged eighteen; and another, a professional 
man, hurried in a request for one to be paid for in a single premium 
for his daughter, aged thirteen. 


THE LEGISLATION IN NEW: YORK. 
Edward A. Woods, manager of the Pittsburg agency of the Equi- 
table Life, analyzes the recent life insurance legislation in New York 





as follows: 

To place companies more directly under the control of policyholders. 

To mutualize the Equitable. This we felt to be of vital importance a 
year ago. It has been actually accomplished already by the new laws 
and in a far more effective way than with any other company. 

To make the laws of New York the standard of the world. 

To increase public confidence by greater publicity, more accurate and 
frequent accountings, a more complete voucher and audit system, and 
by more effective State supervision. 

To protect or prevent companies from political or other blackmail. 

To restrict the purchase and compel the sale of real estate which has 
proven an unremunerative asset. 

To require a more strict standard of investment. 

To encourage more loaning upon mortgages. 

To require a more complete voucher and audit system. 

To hold directors to a more strict trusteeship under heavy penalties. 

By requiring standard policies. 


* Published by The Spectator Company, New York. Price $2 per copy. 
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To stop ‘‘twisting.’’ A new policy will differ from an old one only ina 
higher premium, thereby destroying one of the standard arguments of 
the ‘‘twister,’’ who shows different clauses in one policy not in another. 

To forbid deceptive or trick policies. 

To prevent misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 

To reduce lapsing. 

To suppress assessment and stipulated premium assurance. 

To require more uniform rates and guarantees as well as policy con- 
ditions. 

To prevent board member or stock bonus schemes. 

To require all companies to give renewal contracts, as the Equitable 
has been doing. 

To stop rebating. 

To suppress high brokerages which encourage rebating, a poor class 
of agents, carelessly written business and resulting in dissatisfied policy- 
holders. 

To secure practically uniform commissions payable to all agents of all 
companies. 

By forbidding advances as well as high brokerages, to eliminate irre- 
sponsible and impecunious agents from the business. 

To compel us to live within our incomes by the prohibition of ad- 
vances, raising the standard of those in the busineess. 

To emphasize the advantages of a company of undoubted strength, 
large dividend-paying power, and the greatest liberality and promptness 
in settling its claims, because other conditions—namely, commissions, 
rates, guarantees and policy forms—will be nearly identical. 

To eliminate extravagant and poorly managed companies, confining the 
business to companies of unquestioned strength and prosperity. 

To give the public a quick and annual measure of efficient manage- 
ment, making it impossible for a company to conceal its extravagance 
until the end of the dividend period, by requiring the distribution of the 
dividends annually. 

To reduce expenses and increase dividends to policyholders. 





THE BALANCE—EXTRAVAGANCE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Many companies declare that their increase in new life business is not 
up to expectations. We want to state emphatically that wherever this 
is true it is not due to any attitude of the public, but to the agents who 
represent the company, and to that mental state which lets ‘“‘I dare not’’ 
wait upon “I will.’’ That combination of inefficiency and cowardice 
which causes more failures in this world than anything else. 

Life insurance is as necessary as it ever was, and more so, and is ac- 
complishing to-day everything ever claimed for it, and what no other 
form of investment possibly can do. We are the most extravagant, 
wasteful and luxurious people nationally and individually on the face of 
the earth. It is said with some truth that a French family could live on 
what an American family throws away, and the French economist Le 
Roy Beaulieu declares that our salvation has been the fact that our 
people protect themselves by life insurance. On every hand the growth 
of luxury is apparent—the man of moderate means following to his 
utmost the pace set by the rich, the man of small means following him. 
The majority living right up to their means. 

Look over the men in your locality who have automobiles. How many 
of these men can economically afford to buy them in the first place and 
afford to run them in the second. It is positively stated that many auto- 
mobiles are purchased by people who have mortgaged their homes and 
property to do so. 

Consider the millions spent in this form of recreation, and of the 
waste it entails, for the shrinkage in value on an automobile in one 
year is forty per cent of the initial cost. This is only one instance of 
extravagance. We specify it because it parades itself so evidently. 

When you think of this one fact it should hearten you up to the fact 
that the need for life insurance is tremendous and that the possibilities 
of getting new business are in direct proportion to your persistence, cour 
age and your presentation of the goods you have to sell.—The Travelers 
Agent’s Record. 





YOU ARE INSURABLE TO-DAY. 
Will You be To-morrow ? 


You admit that you need more life insurance—that is, you would need 
it if you were to die now. Your untimely death would leave your de 
pendents not so well provided for as you could wish. You mean | 
guard against that contingency—to take more insurance shortly. TT: 
be sure, accident or disease might make that impossible any day. That 
would be irretrievable disaster, but, in the exuberance of your prese!' 
health and spirits, you cannot bring yourself to believe it imminent. 

You are traveling along an unknown road. The ground is firm lb: 
neath your feet and free from obstructions; all about you is the brig! 
sunlight; the way seems clear ahead, though you cannot see far. Y°!! 
know that the pathway you tread ends in a precipice—you may be up! 
the brink of it even now; but you cannot bring yourself to realize 
Most likely the danger is a long, long way off. You mean to step asi 
in good time, to the broad highway of life insurance, in which are 
pitfalls or hidden dangers, but not now; undue haste is not called ¢ 
The way you follow is pleasant and restful, free from care and—safe 
least, you believe the dangers far away. 

To procrastination is to be attributed the existence of most prev: 
able ills. Most misfortunes that befall us would have been prevel'' 
by the prompt execution of our purposes. But good intentions coun! 
nothing when sudden disaster overwhelms. You are insurable to 
there will come a day when you will be no longer so. That day ma’ 
to-morrow, or next week, or next year. However near or distant. ! 
twelve months nearer than it was a year ago; it is one day nearer '' 
it was yesterday. Can you think of one good reason—one reason W!)):!) 
your own judgment and conscience will fully approve—for dela 
another hour?—The Statement. 
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THE LATEST THING IN TWISTING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Recently an officer of one of the Eastern life insurance companies 
happened to visit the city in which I live, and we met accidentally on a 
street car. He was kind enough to compliment an article of mine 
which he had read in an insurance journal, and he suggested that I 
write something on twisting. He gave me a few facts which might 
serve aS a basis. It would seem that the investigations of the Eastern 
companies and the eternal agitation of the newspapers and self-elected 
reformers has caused much uneasiness among the policyholders of our 
country. I have been unable to decide as to the extent of this uneasi- 
ness for the reason that there is much conflict of evidence. Some 
agents claim that everything is going to the bow-wows, and others 
say that business was never better. Now and then, however, an intelli- 
vent observer confirms some of the pessimistic statements, and my own 
experience has disposed me to believe that the policyholders of com- 
panies have been considerably unsettled during the last year. Accord- 
ing to the officer whom I have previously spoken of, the agents of a 
number of companies are disposed to take advantage of the fear of 
policyholders to twist business. In one of our large cities the twister 
is said to operate as follows: In his preliminary canvass he does not 
urge the merits of insurance in general or his company in particular. 
lle simply moves around quietly and discreetly, and gets all the in- 
formation he can, finds out how much insurance a policyholder carries, 
how long he has carried it, and if he has any doubts about his com- 
viny. With this data the twister then repairs to his office and figures 

udustriously. If he finds that he can replace a policy by one of his 

vn and still show a small cash gain to the policyholder, the twister 
es it. He accomplishes his purposes all the more easily by appealing 
the fears of his victim. His argument is something like this: “My 
‘mend, you want insurance and you want it as cheap as you can get it. 
{ can give you a policy in. my company at your advanced age, and 
cr allowing for all*that you lose by lapsing, you will still make a 
ser profit than you would by keeping your present policy in force. 
thermore, you are in a company that has been shown to have much 
nness in it. True, it has been cleaned up, but it may get rotten 
Now, my company has never been rotten. It has been ex- 
icd repeatedly, and only recently it has gone through the ordeal 
out a smirch. That is the kind of company that you ought to be 
nd it is not too late for you to get in with a profit to yourself.” 
¢ arguments often prove convincing, and many valuable policies 
hase been sacrificed as a result. 
believe that I must say again what I always say when I discuss 

“ing, that it is no use to try to meet a twister by the argument 
i! statements about differences in profits are fallacious, and that all 
companies are about alike. Companies are merely men, and men are 
Now coke. T have always made a comparatively moderate salary, but 


I almost always been able to save one-third of it. I know men 
Wio make two and three times as much money as I do, but they can- 
how save a cent. There are men who can make $10.00 to my one with 
onc tenth the effort. Take our medical examiners. One will examine 
ev 


‘thing about ‘an applicant from his toe-nail to his spinal column, 


while another will hardly touch him. One man will make thousands 
out of the chicken business while others will starve to death at it. As 
long as there is so much difference in the abilities of men it is foolish- 
ness to say that all companies are alike and that profits are fallacious. 

Furthermore, I think we all fail to estimate fully the temptation 
which surrounds the man who works for a company that makes a 
specialty of profits, or cash returns, or whatever else the specialty may 
be called. Money represents almost all that man cares for. It can be 
exchanged for almost anything that is not conditioned by time or 
natural laws. I mean by this that it will buy anything that is pur- 
chasable, and there is nothing which will move a civilized man so 
quickly as money. It is surely conceivable that the twister has sound 
arguments and real facts upon which to base his practices or he could 
not be successful, would not be anathematized by his brethren, and 
when an agent finds that he can take up a policy and replace it with his 
own and still show a cash gain to the policyholder, he is assailed 
by a temptation which is almost irresistible. He has an argument at 
his command to which almost all men respond, and since he finds a 
policyholder already at hand and he does not have to take the trouble 
to make him, why not go at him with the universal and convincing 
proposition to save money? This is the real position of the successful 
twister, and if anyone asserts that it is easy to refute or ignore this 
advantage, he confesses either his insincerity or his ignorance of 
human nature. No, we cannot reform the twister by merciless con- 
demnation or by trying to show that his success is based on a fallacy. 

Twisting ought to cease, because it is not only injurious to the cause 
of life insurance, but it is also injurious to both the twisted and the 
twister. The human mind is so extremely limited in its range that a 
man must get settled in some spot at a very early age in his life and 
remain there. He cannot expect comfort or happiness if he does not 
remain there. Many persons have been surprised that such a large per- 
centage of the inhabitants remained in San Francisco after the earth- 
quake. They could not do anything else. They knew nothing but 
San Francisco, and they were too old to learn any other part of the 
world. They may be in danger from future earthquakes, but they 
would be in worse danger if they went into a strange city or country. 
In our most insignificant transactions we find it necessary to find some- 
thing that suits our needs and to rely upon it forever afterward. My 
family physician understands my constitution, and has shown himself 
capable of guarding my health. I, therefore, cling to him and refuse 
to employ a stranger. I would not use a strange physician if he 
worked for nothing, because I would be afraid of him and he could 
then do me no good. My grocer furnishes me with foods that nourish 
me, and I do not run after strange grocers. If I take a life insurance 
policy and begin to have confidence in my company, why should a few 
dollars, more or less, tempt me to enter a company that I know nothing 
about? I have so many flyers offered to me that I could carry $10,000 
a year for little or nothing, but I refuse to do it. I have as much as 
I can afford in a company that I have confidence in, and if I could 
carry $100,000 on the flyer plan for the amount that it costs me at 
present it would be no temptation. I can sometimes make extremely 
strong statements when I get enthusiastic, but if I ever told the un- 
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varnished truth I do so when I say that flyers and cheap insurance 
schemes do not appeal to me. 

I bought a fine brass bed last year of a furniture dealer who has 
served me faithfully for a number of years. A member of my family 
urged me to attend some bargain sales but I declined. When I under- 
took to set up the bed I broke it in one place. It was not my fault, as 
I had followed the instructions of the clerk strictly, and when I re- 
ported to the dealer he sent up his wagon immediately and removed 
the bed to the repair shop. If I had broken a bargain-counter bed 
it probably would have cost me all that I saved to have it repaired 
in addition to a number of other annoyances. I don’t know whether I 
paid more or less for the bed than it would cost me at the average 
furniture dealer’s, and I don’t care. I know that when I buy goods 
at a certain store they are what they are represented to be, and they 
either give satisfaction or the dealer indemnifies me. I don’t figure 
that he is just as cheap or just as good as any other dealer. I simply 
know that he satisfactorily supplies my wants, and he is therefore the 
best for me. Now, there is not one man in ten thousand who is capable 
of investigating a life insurance company and deciding upon its ab- 
stract merits. When he is taking his first policy it is right and proper 
for him to investigate his prospective company as fully as he can, and 
he may consult friends and financiers about the matter. But if he 
once enters a standard company, and it is not difficult to find a 
standard company, his only safe course is to remain in it. I don’t 
care what the company is so long as it is a standard company. I 
prefer my own company to any in the world, but I would not advise 
any man to leave another good company and enter mine merely for the 
sake of some small difference in profits or other supposed advantages. 

Such are some of the arguments that I would address to the twister. 
The real art of soliciting consists in making converts to the scheme 
of life insurance, and not in merely substituting one company for 
another. The solicitor who enjoys fine workmanship should bear in 
mind that he is not achieving it when he is preying upon the ignorance 
and fears of every timid policyholder. If he is so hard pressed that he 
must get an application by every means that he can, it would probably 
be more dignified for him to make a change of callings. 





FRIENDSHIP IN BUSINESS. 


An attache of a commercial journal and a life insurance agent were 
conversing, recently, about business and the methods of obtaining it, 
when the advertising man made the assertion that he secured a good 
deal of business, first and last, given to him by those whose confi- 
dence he possessed to a high degree, whom he had known for many 
years, simply through friendship for him. 

The life agent was inclined to accept the above assertion with the 
proverbial “grain of salt,” arguing that while friendship might have 
had something to do with securing unusual consideration of the adver- 
tising man’s proposition, the houses in question would not have, after 
all, given the business if they had not believed that there would be 
“something in it” for them; that is, if they were good business 
concerns and accustomed to advertise. 

“I know,” continued the life agent, “that I write a great many 
policies which friendship, or intimate acquaintance, of long standing, 
have directed to me instead of to some other agent; but I cannot 
recall one single instance where the application was made and the 
policy delivered unless the assured really wanted the insurance and 
had made up his mind to take it. That being the fact, confidence in 
me, together with intimate acquaintance, secured for me the business. 

“T recall a case where a client of mine had stated on more than one 
occasion that he was going to take more insurance as soon as he 
saw his way clear to do so. J knew him to be financially able to take 
additional insurance, but I also knew that he would not take it until, 
through certain developments and adjustments of his affairs, accord- 
ing to his way of managing them, he was ready to make application. 

“T also knew that when he was ready to act that I should get his 
business. But I was aware, too, that, great as was his friendship for 
me, that he would not patronize me if I did not represent as good a 
company as any in the world. 

“When the time came he called me up by telephone, I called upon 
him and secured his application. 
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“So I say, and insist, that, all things being equal, a clear-headed, 
methodical business man will favor his friends in a business way, but 
not unless he is satisfied, in his own mind, that it will be safe and 
profitable for him.” 





INTRODUCTORY LETTERS. 


“Is it your experience,” asked one life agent of another, “that people 
to whom you are presented by notes of introduction from some mutual 
friend, as to whom you are referred with permission to use the in- 
troducer’s name—are offended at what might be termed ‘a liberty?” 

“No,” answered the other, “because I am not a ‘Buttinsky.’ 

“Some people are very touchy about having their namies given to a 
life agent or to any other kind of a solicitor; but no considerate per- 
son will give a reference unless he is on some terms of intimacy with 
the third person, and then only to those in whose discretion he has 
confidence, 

“To abuse such confidence, either through thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness or ignorance, is nothing less than a crime. 

“When I am given a name, or a note of introduction, I make careful 
observation, reconnoiter the premises, so to speak, before I make my 
call. I cannot give any rule or explicit directions, because no two 
cases are exactly alike; but I take good care that my initial call shall 
be made in such a manner and under such circumstances as to be 
mutually agreeable. Indeed (not to flatter myself or appear egotis- 
tical), I recall one instance where a man to whom I had been intro- 
duced by letter thanked my friend for having sent me to him. 

“Tt is all a question of tact and good judgment. If an agent ‘blows’ 
into a business man’s office. or ‘butts in’ on a person anywhere, he 
stands a good chance of offending him. I never forget the directions 
of an old scout for approaching a camp at night, whether the camp 
was known to be friendly or not—‘sift in.’ ” 





THE ONE WAY. 


It is not the man who lives,to old age, supports and educates his 
children and saves a competence, who contributes to the class of appli- 
cants for public charity; but the one who is taken away while his 
children are infants and who has not had the time given him, no 
matter how affectionate and thrifty he may be, to provide for their 
needs, who is a liberal contributor to the membership of the orphan 
asylum and the almshouse. 

He may avoid this danger by postponing marriage for such time as 
will enable him to accumulate a sufficient sum to insure the comfort of 
a family. But neither morality nor the public welfare will be best 
served by the establishment of such a principle. There is but one way 
in which he can follow the course which nature intended him to take, 
and that way is open to him through life insurance. By the payment 
of comparatively small sums at convenient intervals, he can relieve 
himself of the responsibility of the distress which would fall upon 
his dependents in case of his premature death, and he can, moreover, 
provide for his own future in case he should survive the time when, 
from physical weakness, he shall become incapacitated from earning 
his own subsistence. 


MAKING CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. 


A gentleman who contemplated taking additional life insurance, | 
cently, before he made an application, visited the Insurance Depart- 
ment of his State and asked concerning the standing and ability 0! the 
company in which he contemplated taking insurance. He had policies 
in several other companies, but had never insured in this one. 

The State official spoke very highly of the company and give it 
his personal endorsement. The prospect told the agents of the com- 
pany what he had done, and they, knowing the official to be very 


conservative and not inclined to give gratuitous endorsements, were 
very much pleased. 

The point is, that if every insurer would use the same ¢ eful 
methods in connection with life insurance that he does with other 
business transactions it would do much to further populari the 


business. 
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NEW YORK STANDARD LIFE POLICY. 


A committee of actuaries, consisting of all connected with New 
York life insurance companies who are members of the Actuarial 
Society of America, have been at work revising the standard policy 
adopted by the legislature of New York at its last session. A number 
of inconsistent and ungrammatical terms were in the draft as passed, 
and inasmuch as the Superintendent of Insurance has power to amend 
the form the revised contract will be submitted to him at once. In 
view of the weight of the authority back of the revisions there should 
be no question as to the acceptance of the revised form. The follow- 
ing shows the standard form of endowment policy as drafted by the 
committee : 

ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


In consideration of...... dollars, receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged, and of the payment of a like sum upon each...... a9 Of..66 
hereafter until...... full years’ premiums shall have been paid or until 
the prior death of the insured. 

Promises to pay at the home office of the company in...... LO eee of 
waceees County of......State of......herein called the insured, on the...... 
day of. i...:.. , if the insured be then living, or upon receipt at said home 
office of due proof of the prior death of the insured, to...... beneficiary 
ere A with......right of revocation, ......dollars, less any indebtedness 
hereon to the company and any unpaid premium or unpaid portion of 
the premium for the then current policy year. 

Change of Beneficiary—When the right of revocation has been re- 
served, or in case of the death of any beneficiary under either a revocable 
or irrevocable designation, the insured, if there be no existing assign- 
ment of the policy made as herein provided, may designate a new bene- 
ficiary with or without reserving the right of revocation by filing written 
notice thereof at the home office of the company, accompanied by the 
policy for suitable endorsement thereon. If any beneficiary shall die 
before the insured the interest of such beneficiary shall vest in the 
insured. 

Payment of Premiums—The company will accept payment of premiums 


Except as herein provided the payment of a premium or instalment 
thereof shall not maintain the policy in force beyond the date when the 
next premium or instalment thereof is payable. 

All premiums are payable in advance at said home office or to any 
agent of the company upon delivery of a receipt signed by an executive 
officer (the company may here recite the titles of the several executive 
officers) of the company and countersigned by said agent. 

A grace of one month subject to an interest charge at the rate of...... 
percentum per annum shall be granted for the payment of every pre- 
mium after the first, during which month the insurance shall continue 
in force. 

Conditions—The policy may here provide for restrictions of liability by 
reason of travel, occupation, change of residence and suicide. These 
restrictions, except such as refer to military and naval service in time of 
war, must be applicable only to cases where the act of the insured pro- 
vided against occurs within one year after the issuance of the policy. 

Incontestability—(The policy shall here provide that it shall be in- 
contestable, except for non-payment of premiums, either from its date 
or after one or two years, in the following form:) 

This policy shall be incontestable, except for non-payment of premiums, 
ree from its date. 

If the age of the insured has been understated, the amount payable 
hereunder shall be such as the premium paid would have purchased at 
the correct age. 

Participation—This policy shall each year participate in the surplus 
of the company as provided by the laws of the State of New York now 
in force. 

Dividends—Dividends at the option of the owner of this policy shall on 
the...4%% day of...... each year be either—(1) Paid in cash, or (2) Applied 
toward the payment of any premium or premiums, or (3) Applied to the 
purchase of paid-up additions to the policy, or (4) Left to accumulate to 
the credit of the policy with interest at...... percentum per annum and 
payable at the maturity of the policy, but withdrawable on any anni- 
versary of the policy. 

Unless the owner of this policy shall elect otherwise within three 
months after the mailing by the company of a written notice requiring 
such election as provided by the laws of the State of New York, the 
Gividends shall be applied to purchase paid-up additions to the policy. 

Loans—The company will at any time advance upon the sole security 
! this policy, at a rate of interest not greater than...... percentum per 
‘nnhum, a sum not exceeding the amount specified in the table of loan 

alues herein set forth, deducting therefrom all other indebtedness here- 
to the company. . Failure to repay any such advance or interest shall 

't void this policy unless the total indebtedness hereon to the com- 

ny shall equal or exceed the surrender value provided for in Section 88 
‘ the Insurance Law of the State of New York, and until one month 

‘cr notice shall have been mailed by the company to the last known 
iddress of the insured or the assignee. 

Assignment—No assignment of this policy shall be binding upon the 
ccmpany unless it be filed with the company at its said home office. 
The company assumes no responsibility as to the validity of any as- 
Signment. 

_ Options or Surrender or Lapse—After this policy shall have been in 
force three full years it may be surrendered by the owner at any time 
within three months after any default. Thereupon, 

(1) If there be no indebtedness to the company the owner may elect 
either (a) to continue the insurance in force for its face amount and any 
outstanding dividend additions, but without: future participation and 
without the right to loans, and if the sum applicable to the purchase of 
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temporary insurance shall be more than sufficient to continue the insur- 
ance to the end of the endowment term named in the policy the excess 
shall be used to purchase in the same manner non-participating paid-up 
pure endowment insurance payable at the end of the endowment term 
and on the same conditions as this policy, but without the right to 
loans, or (b) to purchase non-participating paid-up insurance payable 
at the same time and on the same conditions as this policy. The periods 
for which the insurance will be continued and the amounts of pure en- 
dowment and paid-up insurance which will be allowed,:exclusive of the 
application of dividend additions, are shown in the table of surrender 
values herein set forth. 


TABLE OF LOAN AND SURRENDER VALUES. 


At the option of the company the following clause may be inserted: 

The loan and paid-up insurance values stated in the following table 
apply to a poiicy for $1000. As this contract is for $...... the loan, 
paid-up insurance or pure endowment available in any year will be...... 
the amount stated in the table for that year. 

Bottom of Table—Values for later years will be computed and fur- 
nished upon request. 

(2) If there be an indebtedness to the company, the owner may elect 
either (a) after deducting the indebtedness from the amount which 
otherwise would be applicable as a surrender value to the purchase of 
temporary insurance for the period aforesaid, to have the remainder ap- 
plied to continue the insurance in force without participation and with- 
out the right to loans for the face amount of this policy and dividend 
additions less the indebtedness, and if the sum applicable to the purchase 
of temporary insurance shall be more than sufficient to continue said 
insurance to the end of the endowment term named in the policy, to have 
the excess applied to the purchase of pure endowment insurance as 
aforesaid, or (b) after deducting the indebtedness from the amount which 
otherwise would be applicable as a surrender value to the purchase of 
non-participating paid-up insurance as aforesaid, to have the remainder 
applied to the purchase of a proportionate amount of non-participating 
paid-up insurance. 

If in the event of any default in the payment of premium or other- 
wise, after the policy shall have been in force three full years, the owner 
shall not exercise either of said options within three months after such 
default, the insurance shall be continued as provided in one of options (a). 

In any case of continued temporary insurance under any of the above 
provisions this policy upon satisfactory evidence of insurability may be 
reinstated within the first three years of the term for which the insur- 
ance is continued by payment of arrears of premiums and of whatever 
indebtedness hereon to the company existed at the date of surrender or 
default, with interest at a rate not exceeding...... percentum per annum. 

Modes of Settlement—The insured, or the beneficiary after his death, 
in case the insured shall have made no election, may by written notice 
to the company at its home office, elect to have the net sum payable 
under this policy upon the death of the insured paid either in cash or 
as follows: 

(1) By the payment of an annuity equal to...... percentum of such 
net sum payable at the end of each year during the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, and by the payment upon the death of the beneficiary of the 
said net sum, together with any accrued portion of the annuity for the 
year then current, unless otherwise directed in said notice, to the bene- 
ficiary’s executors, administrators or assigns. 

(2) By the payment of equal annual instalments for a specified num- 
ber of years, the first instalment being payable immediately, in accord- 
ance with the following table for each one thousand dollars of said 
net sum. 

(3) By the payment of equal annual instalments payable at the begin- 
ning of each year for a fixed period of twenty years and for so many 
years longer as the beneficiary shall survive, in accordance with the 
following table for each one thousand dollars of said net sum. 

Any instalments payable under (2) or (3) which shall not have been 
paid prior to the death of the beneficiary shall be paid unless otherwise 
directed in said notice to the beneficiary’s executors, administrators or 
assigns. 

Upon the maturity of this policy as an endowment the insured, by 
written notice to the company at its home office, may elect to have the 
net sum payable hereunder paid either in cash or in one of the follow- 
ing methods, designating whether the payment shall be made to the 
insured or to the beneficiary or to them both jointly as herein provided: 

(4) By the payment of an annuity equal to...... percentum of the net 
sum payable at the end of each year either to the insured for life or to 
the beneficiary for life, or to both during their joint lives and to the 
survivor during life, and by the payment upon the death of the payee 
or surviving payee of the said net sum, together with any accrued por- 
tion of the annuity for the year then current, unless otherwise directed 
in said notice, to his or her executors, administrators or assigns. 

(5) By the payment of equal annual instalments for a specified number 
of years, the first instalment being payable immediately,:in accordance 
with the following table for each one thousand dollars of said net sum, 
either to the insured or to the beneficiary or to both jointly and to the 
survivor. 

(6) By the payment to the insured or to the beneficiary of equal annual 
instalments payable at the beginning of each year for a fixed period of 
twenty years and for so many years longer as the payee shall survive, 
in accordance with the following table for each one thousand dollars of 
said net sum. 

(7) By the payment to the insured and to the beneficiary jointly and 
to the survivor of equal annual instalments payable at the beginning of 
each year for a fixed period of twenty years and for so many years 
longer as they or either of them shall live, computed by the same mor- 
tality table and rate of interest as used in computing the amounts to be 
paid under options (3) and (6). 

Any instalments payable under (5), (6) or (7) which shall not have 
been paid prior to the death of the payee or surviving payee shall be 
paid, unless otherwise directed in said notice, to his or her executors, 
administrators or assigns. 
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When any option calling for annual payments is elected, this policy 
shall be surrendered and a supplementary non-participating contract 
shall be issued for the option elected. 

Unless otherwise specified by the insured or by the beneficiary in mak- 
ing such election, the payee or payees may at any time surrender the 
contract guaranteeing the payment of instalments for the commuted 
value of payments yet to be made, computed upon the same basis as 
options (2) and (5) in the following table, provided that no such sur- 
render and commutation will be made under (3), or (6), except after the 
death of the payee occurring within the aforesaid twenty years, nor 
under (7), except after the deaths of both the insured and the beneficiary 
occurring within the aforesaid twenty years. 


TABLE OF INSTALMENTS. 


No person except an executive officer of the company as aforesaid has 
power to modify this policy or to extend the time for paying a premium. 

In witness whereof, the company has caused this policy to be executed 
this... 25 day of...i... 





EXAMINATION BY PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 

Last winter an association of public accountants endeavored to take 
advantage of the turmoil incidental to the life insurance investigation 
by presenting to the New York legislature a bill to compel all life 
insurance company statements to be audited by certified public ac- 
countants.. They also presented a form of annual statement which 
differed in many important particulars from the form used by the 
insurance departments, and which, though concededly defective in 
minor points, represents the accumulated experience of many years 
in the compilation of annual reports. The object of the bills was 
clearly to provide a fat source of income for the public accountants, 
and the bills rendered for their services in connection with the three 
big New York companies show what a big plum they were striving for. 
In this connection, Insurance Commissioner Cutting of Massachusetts 
in his annual report makes the following comments: 


The person who studies the statements of the various companies repre- 
sented in this volume will find nothing which will awaken his curiosity 
any more than the figures in the report of the Equitable Life, which 
show the cost to the policyholders of that company for examinations 
during the past year or more. In the first place there was the investiga- 
tion by the ‘Frick’? committee; but that did not cost much—only 
$1,126.32, the compensation of its secretary. Then Game the examination 
by the New York Insurance Department, which, aside from the Superin- 
tendent’s preliminary report, which threw such a fiood of light upon the 
doings of the officers of the company for many years, presented in detail 
later a statement of the condition of the company, the real estate, mort- 
gages and other securities having been duly valued by experts. This 
examination cost the company $15,133.55, which cannot but be regarded 
as reasonable. Third was the examination by ‘‘public accountants.” 
This cost $206,118.36, including in the amount a few thousand dollars for 
subsistence and other out-of-pocket expenses, but nothing for cost of 
appraisal of real estate owned by the company or securing its mortgages, 
which cost over $50,000 additional. It appears from the bills rendered 
that three classes or grades of accountants were employed in this work. 
The first, styled “‘principals,’’ had $50 per day; their pay amounted to 
$57,687.25. The second, styled ‘‘accountants (senior),’’ received $25 per 
day, and were paid in the aggregate $46,834.38. The third were simply 
“assistant accountants,’’ and they had to be content with $15 per day. 
In tabular form this appears as follows: 


Rate per Day. Number of Days. Amount Paid. 
$50 


1,033%4 $51,687.50 
25 1,8735% 46,834.38 
15 6,92356 103,854.38 


$202,376.26 


This is probably the high-water mark for cost in the examination of 
financial affairs of any corporation in this country. Beside these figures, 
the expense of the Department examination seems insignificant. Had 
the New York Department, or any other, put the policyholders of the 
company to such an expense for an examination as was jncurred for 
this one made by the public accountants, it would have been hooted all 
over the country as a lot of ‘‘grafters.’’ In fact, it is not too much to 
say that no insurance department would ever have thought of making 
an examination at such an enormous expense, and no company would 
have stood such a charge by an insurance department. 

And what was there to show for this expenditure? As far as the pub- 
lic or the policyholders or the insurance departments know, nothing of 
moment that was not found by the examination of the New York De- 
partment. 

But the experience of the Equitable, while unique for size of the bill, 
is not the only experience of the kind within the past year or so. The 
New York Life’s books and accounts also were turned over to ‘‘public 
accountants.’”” They have recently finished their labors, and the bill they 
rendered for the examination is worth a moment’s attention. The fol- 
lowing table tells the story: 


Rate per Day. Number of Days. Amount Paid. 


$100 26% $2,650.00 
50 : 78% 3,925.00 
25 627% 15,693.75 
20 1% 35.00 
15 2,769 5, 41,541.25 
$63,845.00 
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Expenses, traveling and maintenance cost $3,587.50 more, making the 
total cost of the examination $67,432.50. This is nearly the equivalent 
of twelve men a year, calling three hundred working days to the year. 

Now, is the conclusion from this that examinations by public account- 
ants are not desirable? By no means. Systematic audits of income and 
disbursements of corporations by outside accountants are useful and 
perhaps necessary, but it is much to be doubted if it is necessary to go 
to any such expense as the policyholders are called upon to stand in 
these cases. At the rate of $30,000 a year and expenses for an accountant 
is a figure that should make the president of the company himself 
tremble for his laurels, and $4500 a year and expenses for the ordinary 
“checker”? might well cause the average Insurance Commissioner to 
wonder if really his own less paid position is of so much smaller con- 
sequence than that of the cheapest man that can safely be used in the 
audit of an insurance company. 





VIEWS OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF KENTUCKY: 


In the annual report of Henry R. Prewitt, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky, the following comments appear on the life insurance situation: 


Life insurance is now recognized by the country as one of the most 
important factors in the business world. It is so interwoven with our 
financial system that it would be impossible to discontinue its uses, if 
we were so inclined. It is not an experiment in any sense of the term, 
but recent months have developed that it stands out to-day before the 
world uninjured. The recent investigations have clearly demonstrated 
that the faults were in the men who had managed these great institu- 
tions, rather than in the business itself. The investigations which have 
resulted in many reform laws being enacted in some of the States will 
be of great benefit to the insuring public. I believe that insurance writ- 
ten under the reform laws of New York will be better than it has here- 
tofore been. I believe that the present policyholders in insurance com- 
panies will receive more benefit in the future from their policies than 
they have in the past, or would have received if the reform laws had not 
been enacted. I unhesitatingly advise all policyholders to continue their 
policies in the authorized insurance companies of this State. However, 
to-day, in the fierce competition that we have and may expect to have 
in the future, all kinds of alluring contracts and schemes will be offered 
to the public. While perhaps I am not called upon to advise the general 
public as to the kind of insurance or the kind of contract they should 
accept, yet believing as I do, I cannot refrain from stating that an an- 
nual dividend policy with extended insurance features, etc., in a mutual 
company, or a non-participating policy in a stock company are, to my 
mind, ideal policies for the general public. All special inducements, 
agency contract schemes, special contracts, etc., must in the end result 
in disappointment to not only the assured, but the company as well. If 
the company carries out its special inducements, it will entail enormous 
liabilities that must of necessity be paid by future policyholders, which 
in itself would be a great burden. 

Insurance should be written strictly on insurance principles, regardless 
of any extra or side inducements. The annual dividend policy or the 
non-participating policy above referred to in a company that is properly 
managed, in the end will prove more satisfactory to the assured than 
any other contract that can be made. 

I cannot refrain from giving my endorsement to laws that will reduce 
the cost of insurance to the general public, and this to my mind can be 
accomplished by passing a law that will require annual accountings and 
an annual distribution of surplus; the issuance of the deferred dividend 
contracts should be prohibited by statute. Proper laws to regulate in- 
vestments, laws giving to policyholders a representative form of gov- 
ernment in the control of mutual companies, and other reform laws 
that have been advocated during the last year meet with my hearty 
approval. 





AN EDUCATOR. 


The life insurance agent is an educator. His mission is not entirely 
mercenary, as is too often represented. That he is working for himselt 
is true. No occupation is entirely without a tincture of self-interest. 
It must be so, for it would lose its zest, be shorn of ambition, motive, if 
some portion of selfishness did not enter into it. 

Yet, incidental to the fact that he is endeavoring to earn his daily 
bread is the other fact that in so doing he is educating his fellow men 
in directions which are helpful, not alone to the individual, but to th: 
community at large. 

A life agent conscientiously pursuing his calling in any community 
cannot help being more or less successful, and if he succeeds in so im 
pressing a half-dozen, or a score, of individuals that they accept th 
truths of life insurance, he has not only helped them to a broader lig!) 
in economics, but has also through them and their ever widening i!- 
fluences wrought a noble work upon the community in which they liv- 
and move. ; 

To one who remembers the business of a quarter of a century ago, !'- 
difficulties and discouragements on account of the dense ignorance ~«' 
the average man upon the subject of life indemnity, and who now s¢* 
the comparatively easy manner in which men are approached and ma 
to grasp the first and underlying principles of the science, it is imp° 
sible to doubt that a great work of an educational nature has be: 
wrought upon the public mind by the persistent, tactful contact of 
life solicitor.—Hartford Life Bulletin. 





It isn’t wicked to suppose, is it? Suppose you were the wife and =°° 
the husband, and you knew what thin icc he was skating on, woul: 
you advise and insist on insurance ?—‘'Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE SOLICITOR. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

In this article I desire to tell the insurance solicitor of 4 peculiar 
law of the mind which it should be especially helpful and encouraging 
tor him to know about, and to make the matter clear it will be neces- 
sary to give a number of illustrations. 

I have a friend who is now past sixty-five years of age and at this 
time of life the scientists tell us that the brain hardens up a little and 
loses some of its flexibility. At any rate, I think I notice a demon- 
stration of the fact in the case of my friend. He is not only what we 
call an educated man, being a graduate of a university, but he is a 
man of wide reading and has some reputation as a writer. Neverthe- 
less his faculties have grown somewhat dull and his mind has a ten- 
dency to run in a kind of mechanical routine. About once a week he 
and I meet with five or six other persons and we read a book together. 
At these readings we criticise everybody from the author of the book 
to the President, exploit our theories and relieve ourselves of any spleen 
which may have accumulated during the week. It follows that we 
relate numerous anecdotes and personal experiences. During the week 
! sometimes meet my friend for a few minutes and, like other gossips 
that we hear of, we get to talking about our reading circle and per- 
haps comment on other members. I have been greatly surprised to 
notice how often my friend repeats to me stories and anecdotes which 
we have heard together, apparently without the least recollection that 
1 should know them as well as he. What is worse yet, he not infre- 
quently repeats to me as though it were some entirely new information, 
« fact or a story which I myself have related to the circle. 

Now it is not in any respect necessary to my illustration, but since 

am making literary capital out of my friend, I think I had better do 
him the justice to say that his mind is not decaying in the sense in 
which the ordinary man would understand that expression. His 
memory is simply losing its alertness, and he consequently is not so 

ntertaining a companion as he used to be. 

| am now ready to give out a small installment of science, and I 
vill do my best to make it perfectly clear and simple to the reader. 
‘he mind has a way of acting which has been called the association 

Y ideas. A great many illustrations of it have been attempted and I 

ill give one or two of the stock illustrations and perhaps one of my 

vn. It is said that when a man who has sufficient education to read 

a write, hears the letters of the alphabet, A B C, the next three 

\iers D E F will immediately come into his mind. Or. if he is fa- 

liar with most of the stock nursery rhymes, and someone repeats 

ve line, 

Peter, Peter pumpkin-eater, 
will at once think of the next line, 

lad a wife and couldn’t keep her. 

iy own illustration would be this: Suppose the solicitor has at 
ine time in his career written a man with an odd name, something 

Sourbier, and under strange or unusual circumstances. Months 

ears after that, someone pronounces the name Sourbier in his 

sence, or he meets a new acquaintance by that name, and as soon 
ve hears it the writing of the application and all the circumstances 


fiash into his mind. When I was a boy I went to school to a teacher 
by the name of Matthew James Wagle. Every time I hear the name 
Matthew or the letters M. J., I think about my school days and my 
former teacher. It is because one thing can hardly come up in the 
mind without suggesting another that scientists speak of the process 
as the association of ideas. 

This tendency of the mind has been analyzed and different kinds of 
association have been described and explained by the text-book makers, 
but there is only one kind that I shall talk about in this article. It 
has a big, ugly word attached to it as a label, but I think we can 
understand what the thing is in spite of the big word. It is called 
association by contiguity. Now contiguity simply means the state of 
being near. Two houses that are near to each other or touch each 
other are contiguous. The man who associates his ideas largely by 
contiguity has merely a mechanical kind of mind. He has not much 
originality or variety in his thoughts, and facts lodge in his mind and 
stay there in just about the same way that they appear in the outer 
world. 

For example: A man who has been employed in a dairy for a 
number of years goes to a large city and takes up other work. After 
a few months he sees a cow and immediately thinks about milking her 
and the dairy at which he formerly worked. The things come out 
of his mind, or the images and ideas rise in it exactly as they were put 
into it. A certain house, a barn, a cow and milk having at one time 
been not far from each other in the outer world, they went into his 
mind together, and thereafter seem to have something of the same 
nearness to each other that physical objects have. A coal bin may 
contain a few chunks of coal, a basket of lime and a hen’s nest. The 
eggs, lime and coal bear no relation to each other except that they are 
accidentally thrown together in the same box. They have no power 
of shifting themselves, of taking each other’s place, or of being any- 
thing else than eggs, lime and coal. They are simply contiguous, or 
near to each other. Now if we put molasses, vinegar, alcohol and a 
dozen other liquids into the same vessel they will be more than near to 
each other. They will all mix together and lose their identity in some 
new combination. The man who associates by contiguity, who puts 
ideas into his mind and permits them to remain there without shifting 
them about or rearranging them, is said to have a mechanical mind, 
and the ideas which go into it are as inert and stationary as the con- 
tents of a coal bin. 

Now I am ready to make an application of this bit of science and I 
believe that I can show that the operation of the law which is known 
as association by contiguity is especially helpful to the insurance so- 
licitor. When the solicitor has talked insurance to the same prospect 
for a number of times, his image is pretty thoroughly fixed in the 
prospect’s mind and in close association with what he has said about 
insurance. Not only will the prospect always associate the solicitor in 
his thoughts about insurance, but each time the solicitor interviews the 
prospect a very distinct and vivid memory of the insurance facts, ap- 
peals and arguments will come up in his mind. I wish now especially 
to emphasize that after a number of interviews, the mere physical 
presence, the mere body of the insurance solicitor will be sufficient to 
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recall to the prospect what has been said to him on the subject of 


insurance. Furthermore, this rising in his mind of facts which he has. 


not much thought about in the meantime, which he has probably tried 
to forget, and which he does not now willingly call up, will have the 
effect not only of reducing his resistance to the solicitor, but some- 
times it will make him passively obedient, make him almost willing to 
do anything the solicitor requests. 

About three years ago I went to assist a district agent in a com- 
munity where the inhabitants are dull-witted and probably associate 
their ideas in the mechanical way which we call by contiguity. At any 
tate the district agent and I selected a German farmer and began to 
urge him to insure. He did not at any time offer a very serious ob- 
jection to life insurance and had no faults to find or questions to ask. If 
he had any reluctance to signing an application I think it was perhaps 
because he did not understand what a policy means. We had four or five 
interviews and he continued to express himself as being about ready to 
get down to business. Upon one occasion I particularly remember 
that the district agent and I nearly weakened our vocal chords in an 
effort to get him to close up, but failed. About twenty-four hours 
after that we determined to write the farmer’s application or mark 
him off the list. Accordingly we marched upon him as he was plow- 
ing corn and requested him to rest and listen for a moment. To our 
great surprise he offered not another word of protest but obeyed us 
as meekly as the most angelic child. He signed an application, gave 
a note for the premium and is one of our best policyholders to-day. 
Now I am satisfied that as soon as he saw us all that we had pre- 
viously said to him rose up in his mind in a purely mechanical asso- 
ciation and made him perfectly willing to yield to our importunities. 

I could recall twenty-five illustrations of this kind from my field 
experiences, but I must now conclude this article. The encouraging 
thing for the solicitor is, that a majority of men associate by con- 
tiguity. They have minds that are of the mechanical order and the 
moment they catch sight of the solicitor they will remember their pre- 
vious interviews with him and will be reduced to more or less do- 
cility. The best minds have much that is mechanical in their opera- 
tions and the solicitor may frequently be aided by some mechanical 
association where he least expects it. I should feel injured if anyone 
accused me of having an inferior mind, and yet I catch myself in a 
thousand mechanical associations. If anyone mentions the tongue I 
am almost sure to think about what the Bible or Shakespeare has 
said about this organ and to beg leave to make a quotation. Let the 
solicitor keep at his work, then, and remember that as rain and dew 
and other natural processes work for the farmer, so hidden mental 
processes work for the solicitor. 





HOW DIPLOMACY AND PATIENCE WON. 


Recently it became known to a certain wide-awake and enterpris- 
ing life agent, among others, that a man prominent in the community, 
who had been known in several parts of the world as a captain of 
‘enterprise, and who was a reputed millionaire, was really worth as 
many thousands as he had been thought to possess millions. That is, 
it became pretty well understood that after years of promoting vast 
enterprises, followed by years of retirement from business activity, 
circumstances had combined to shrink his fortune until it was so 
many thousands instead of so many millions. 

The life agent pondered over the case and being an agent accus- 
tomed to tackle large propositions, he thought he saw an opportunity 
for a big stroke. 

He figured, taking into consideration the social standing and manner 
of life of the man in question and his family, that the wife was, in all 
probability, not familiar with her husband’s actual condition. As he 
thought of it he saw great possibilities, but the case was one which 
involved careful work, great diplomacy, absolute surety of every step. 

By following up the proper channels he made sure that the report 
that the eminent citizen was a comparatively poor man instead of a 
very rich man was true, then he moved ahead. 

Very carefully he cultivated the acquaintance of persons intimate 
with the family of the reputed millionaire, people who possessed their 
confidence intimately. It required several months to work up the 
«ase, but when he was ready to make his initial call upon the wife, he 
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took with him such introductions that he was able to approach her 
as a friend and would-be benefactor. 

With great tact he touched upon the fact that her husband’s fortune 
was comparatively infinitesimal, skillfully impressing upon her the 
probable fact that her husband’s pride and love for his family, for 
her in particular, would prevent him from making his financial condi- 
tion known, impressing upon her mind, very diplomatically, the hard- 
ship to her, in her position and after her mode of: life, should she be 
suddenly left dependent upon an estate, the income from which would 
not even support her. 

Gradually he brought out the point that her future could be as- 
sured and rendered safe through the medium of life insurance. 

She admitted the indisputable facts and promised to try to have her 
husband make such provision. 

Here the pith of the story ends. The agent landed the contract he 
started out to get; but the illustration is in the enterprise, the re- 
sourcefulness and the skill of the agent. He knew his business; he 
was a diplomat, and he is worthy of emulation. 





COMMISSION OR NO COMMISSION. 


Every little while it occurs to some bright star in or out of the life 
insurance firmament that if life insurance could only be sold without 
the intervention of the commission consuming agent, this much 
needed protection could be furnished at an astonishingly low rate. To 
see how the insurance business prospers under the two systems, viz.: 
that of paying commissions to agents to seek the customer and that of 
waiting for the customer to seek the agent or company, it is only 
necessary to examine the conditions prevailing among the commission 
paying and non-commission paying companies of England where the 
latter method has been given a more thorough trial than anywhere 
eise. The achievements of these two classes of British companies 
have been very clearly set forth in a recent issue of an Australian 
paper in the following manner. 

A comparison of the results of three non-commission paying British 
offices with three well-known comfnission paying offices will throw 
much light on the subject. The following figures are the latest 
available: 

NON-COMMISSION PAYING OFFICES. Metro- 


Equitable.j London Life. politan. 
PGUCIES, NEW, “HURIET 10:55:00.8. 8 isisis base's eos coe 290 48 163 
New DUSisteSS, AMOUNT. 6. isis cc ccsscctecceusvee £256,960 £302,189 £163,345 
Expenses to premiumS...........0csseccssoccees 14.64 4.50 7.27 
Expenses to new premiums*...............008 103.06 34.00 57.80 
Expenses to renewal premiums*............... 10.31 3.40 5.7 
BUBINEES AO ISUINNES © ioaleis:c Sonica-b cess oo Svloviete ee sacs £8,200,368 £10,290,967 £5,187,080 





* Calculated on the assumption that new business expenses are ten times those 
of renewal expenses. 

+ The expenses of the Equitable are exceptionally hizh, owing to the large 
payments by way of pensions to retired officers. 

Now let us give similar figures relating to offices that pay commis- 
sions, as follows: 


COMMISSION PAYING OFFICES. 


Prudential, Norwich Scottish 

Ordinary Branch. Union. Widows. 

INGEW. DOMCIES § TUE DET a: o 5:1 00:3 050: 6 sere reiv es wees 75,293 4,410 2,691 
New aASSUTANCE, AMOUNE. <6 .6s00.ccccccoscecces £7,211,427 £3,515,612 £1,434,630 
ESRPENSES: 10  PYOMIUIIG.5..05s0vcsc veces vows sae 8.65 15.55 9.82 
Expenses to new business................e00- 46.46 50.67 64.59 
Expenses to renewal business................. 4.65 5.07 6.46 
PSUGEIDOSE OORISEIRE «6.2.0: crests loses sles cies otacae gale £85,944,245 £15,444,209 £35,231,378 


As might have been expected, the commission paying offices are 
able to complete a far greater amount of new business than the others, 
ranging from seven million odd pounds in the case of the Prudentia! 
to £480,000 in the case of the Northern (even this being more than 
fifty per cent better than the best non-commission office). When we 
compare the percentage of expenses to premiums we see, as might 
have been expected, a slight advantage with the more conservative in 
stitutions, but when the comparison is put upon a fairer basis, viz. 
« division of expenses into new and renewal, the advantage vanishe 
and little or no difference is shown in this respect. When we com 
to compare the business in force, the great benefits conferred upon th: 
community by the push and persuasive eloquence of the insuranc 
agent are apparent. Had the Prudential or the Scottish Widows r 
stricted their operations in the same manner as the Equitable or th 
Metropolitan, thousands of people who are now the holders of goo’ 
bonus-paying policies would be altogether without protection in tl 
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event of death. From the nature of the case we may assume that the 
vast majority, if not all, of the policyholders in the old non-commis- 
sion paying offices belong to the wealthy classes, to whom life assur- 
ance is important and useful, but not necessary. The policyholders 
of the Prudential, on the other hand, are drawn from a class 
tc whom very often the life policy is the only protection from 
destitution on the death of the breadwinner. The economic value 
to the State of such an institution as this can hardly be over-estimated. 
The A. M. P. Society is now busy pushing business on the same lines 
as the Prudential of England, while the Citizens Life has, for nearly 
twenty years, actively and successfully transacted industrial business in 
Australia. The good work done by such institutions can only be ap- 
preciated by those whose callings take them amongst the poorer mem- 
Lers of the community. World-wide experience shows that the assured 
must be sought out by the agent; very rarely does he bring himself to 
approach the office first. The future of life assurance belongs, without 
doubt,. to the commission paying offices. 





AGENTS SHOULD MEMORIZE PREMIUM RATES. 


A young salesman for a wholesale firm dealing in food articles, 
after he had held his position but a few days, called upon a retail 
house, the purchaser for which, as he afterward learned, was one of 
the closest buyers in the city. 

The young salesman presented his card and stated that his firm felt 
that they were not selling as many goods to the retail houses as they 
ought to, etc., and suggested the favor of an order for a certain line 
of goods. 

The salesman got out his printed price list, ran his finger down the 
column until he came to the item named and quoted it. 

The buyer made no comment but asked for a quotation on another 
line. 

The salesman gave it in the same way, referring to the list. 

The experienced buyer smiled and asked: “How long have you 
been with the E. T. C. Co.?” 

“About a week,” answered the salesman. : 

“Now,” continued the buyer, “don’t you think you ought to learn 
your story a little better before you undertake to sell to a house like 
this ?” 

The salesman admitted that he thought so. 

This illustrates the importance of a man having his business “at his 
tongue’s end,” especially a salesman. The salesman who can quote 
prices off-hand has a strong advantage. 

The life insurance agent will make a better impression on the aver- 
age business man if he is able to quote rates with more or less fluency 
without referring to his rate book. It gives him an air of knowing his 
business, which is sure to impress the man of business thoroughly. 
The writer recently talked with one of the best life agents in the 
city relative to this point and he agreed that familiarity with quota- 
tions on the part of a life insurance agent was, in a way, quite as im- 
portant as in the case of a commercial salesman. This agent is in- 
clined to look upon the rate book as a text-book and a book of refer- 
ence, and he believes that an agent should know his rate book, know 
it as a part of his story. 





A BUSINESS ASSISTANT. 


Not long ago a certain man died, and his widow wrote to the agent 
of a life insurance company who had insured her husband, and re- 
quested that she be paid the money on the policy as soon as possible, 
as her late husband’s money was tied up in various ways, and she had 
very little ready cash. 

This gave the agent an idea. He took this and several other cases 
carrying a strong moral, told them simply and briefly, and had them 
made into a little booklet, which he mails to prospects. 

The agent says it is the best business assistant that he ever had. 


Life insurance cannot be widely distributed, with safety, without 
agents. Without an agency organization, without a corps of selected 
physicians, any company would be a prey to designing men, and its 
career would, inevitably, be short. 
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BUILDING AN ESTATE SAFELY AND SURELY. 


There are many men who are anxious to build up an estate, which 
is, of course, slow work by simple savings of money or by.safe and 
conservative methods. They realize and admit the utility of life in- 
surance as a means of creating an estate at once, which would require 
a lifetime of success to create by any other method; yet they are am- 
bitious to get together a regular income-paying property, such as 
houses that pay a regular rental. This ambition is slow of realization, 
by ordinary means and methods of saving. People of moderate means, 
or people who are dependent upon moderate to good salaries, who 
have families to support, are not always able—generally they are not— 
to purchase an income policy or an annuity of sufficient size to satisfy 
their ambition, so they very often set out to acquire rent-paying prop- 
erty through real estate speculation, or through co-operative bank 
methods, which is all well enough, if they are successful, live to see 
their operations successfully carried out and no misfortune such as 
impaired health or other calamity overtakes them. 

But how much better and safer it is to take out enough life insur- 
ance to insure leaving an adequate estate for the protection of de- 
pendents, thereby placing themselves in an absolutely safe position, 
giving peace of mind because the future is taken care of, then, with 
no distraction caused by worry or anxiety regarding the future, they 
can go ahead along other lines if they wish. That is a safe, sound 
and sure method of building up an estate. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


When recently a great European power made a new issue of bonds, 
the securities were placed at a discount, that is, at a percentage below 
their par value, and that, too, with citizens of the country. 

No policy of a great life insurance company of repute and good 
standing to-day is valued below its face value. It is not that kind of 
a security—first, because it is as safe and secure as a government bond, 
and second, because it pays better dividends than any government 
bond. 

Not long ago a merchant applied to a bank for a large loan. The 
directors considered it. The merchant possessed a large and clean 
stock of goods, but there were things not satisfactory to the bank 
officers, who hesitated about allowing the loan. Then one of the 
officers mentioned that the merchant had a life insurance policy for a 
large sum, mentioning the figures, and on the strength of that he was 
given the loan. 

This illustrates how a good life insurance policy is regarded by 
conservative financiers. 





BEING MADE WISE. 

Some “wise guys” were born so, and some have been “put wise” 
through no fault of their own. A certain huckster, calling himself a 
“merchant,” got “struck” on himself enough to decide to take out a 
$5000 policy. After he had “put up” the first premium there was a 
“purring” in his “cocoanut” which he recognized as a change of mind. 
As the “wheels” in his “nut” continued to turn in different directions, 
the resultant pulsations that would be called “thinking” in other 
people, caused him to decide that it would be so many years before 
he “turned his toes to the daisies” that he could make a better “fee” 
by putting the amount of the annual premiums in the savings bank. 
He opened correspondence with the insurance company, demanding 
the return of the first premium, for which he already had a receipt. 
While he was “chewing the rag” he was suddenly killed in an acci- 
dent. His widow received $5000. 

We can only speculate as to what the “wise guy’s” comments would 
be if he knew what the outcome was. 





Men are more and more inclined to insure their lives of their own 
accord, as they more and more clearly understand that a life insurance 
company will carry the risk at a small expense ratio, at the same 
time affording a better investment than can be procured in any other 
way. 
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WHAT THE WORLD OWES A MAN. 

Did you ever hear any one say that “the world owed him a living?” 

A good many men, aware of their incapacity, conscious that they 
are not filling their positions very well, use this excuse for not trying 
to do better. They are satisfied to take their employer’s money and 
give him a poor return. ‘The world owes them a living.” What 
difference does it make whether they get it at the expense of some 
one else, who might reasonably object that the world owed him a 
living, too? 

Four men were killed in a railroad disaster caused by an employee’s 
negligence. He was asleep at the switch. Investigation into his case 
brought to light the fact that he had once been prosperous, but, having 
lost his money, had drifted from one job to another. As a switch- 
man he was not interested in the work he had to do—he solaced him- 
self for his come-down in the world by hard drinking, and this un- 
fitted him for his duties. He knew it, but still made a pretense of 
performing them. The responsibility was nothing to him. He cared 
merely for the salary that went with the job. “The world owed him 
a living.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the world owes any man anything in 
excess of an exact equivalent for the service he performs. To de- 
mand as much from others as one can get in exchange for as little 
as one can give is nothing short of beggary. 

Develop your efficiericy—excel in the selling game—“make good” at 
it, and the world will be quick enough and glad enough to cancel its 
debt to you.—Salesmanship. 





UNWISE COMPETITION AMONG FIELD MEN. 


President Charles W. Scovel of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers thus handles the bugaboo of competition among life men in a 
recent address, a portion of which is given below and will be an eye 
opener to many an agent who has the comparative exhikit habit: 


Little by little the full, practical meaning of this became more and 
more clear to me, and I worked it out into a little line of canvass that 
has made thousands of dollars for my agents and me. It is not copy- 
righted; any of you may use it. A prospect asks me, ‘‘What about your 
company, Scovel?” I start with a few ordinary words—anything to get 
going, so as to break off abruptly with, “It’s not the best company.” I 
never fail to get a rise; the man will always look up puzzled, inquir- 
ingly. Then I ask him, ‘‘Will you kindly tell me the best bank in Pitts- 
burg?” A pause; then, ‘‘No, you can’t. There isn’t such a thing. If 
there were, it would take a commission sitting six months taking testi- 
mony to determine which it was; and when they did, you wouldn’t take 
your account from the good bank across the street and put it in that 
best bank, would you?’’ ‘‘No, I wouldn’t.’”’ “That is just how it is in 
life insurance. There is no absolutely best company; and it would make 
little practical difference if there were. For there are thirty or forty 
good life insurance companies, any one of them absolutely good for any 
contract its president will sign.’’ And that is God’s truth, boys! 

With that little new talk, I got that man on the bedrock of confidence 
in the whole institution of life insurance. I was done with the company 
question, absolutely done with it. By the time that little two-minute 
talk was over, I was free to go on to try to insure the man. That is our 
business, to insure men’s lives; not to lead them into the perplexities of 
company figures and comparisons. We create that artificial barrier our- 
selves, that idea that it is necessary to talk in terms of comparison. We 
have got it bred in our bone, it is in our very blood. Why, every time 
two or three insurance men get together, they talk among themselves in 
terms of comparison and competition about other companies. It is all 
wrong; it is a poison in our blood. It is a purely artificial and very 
foolish thing to raise within a man’s mind questions that he never would 
have raised himself. If we as a class had not made a practice of rais- 
ing these questions of comparison our ‘‘prospects’’ would never think of 
them. That is true in all lines of life. Men do not, cannot, seek out the 
‘“‘best.’’ The question of what doctor, lawyer, bank or shop is the best, 
noes not interest a man one particle as a rule. He deals with the man 
he can put confidence in; he buys the thing that is good of its kind, if 
it suits him. And he is right. * * 

You see, while we were making ad a the little points of difference 
between companies that we knew to be sound, all of them, that man’s 
mind was still engaged with the first great question, the only company 
question he really cared much about: to make sure of choosing one where 
his money would be really safe, where the wife and bairns would be 
really protected. That was the question we muddled up in-his mind. 
And so he did not put his money into life insurance at all. Where did 
he put it? Where does the people’s money go? Look at the advertise- 
ments of speculative stocks, and bucket shops. Watch the blind pools, 
the gold bricks, all the schemes to get rich quick—to say nothing of the 
saloons and all the careless waste of this spendthrift nation. That’s 
where the people’s money goes. Those are the things that we are really 
putting in competition with life insurance, when we blindly think we are 
competing among ourselves. 

Think of that, when we know so well, and ought to make everybody 
know, that the weakest old line life insurance company in honest hands 
is absolutely safe, resting on a scientific and legal foundation of a 
strength absolutely unequalled by any other human institution, even the 
best bank, trust company or savings bank. That is the fact. No other 
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institution whatever has anything like eighty-four per cent of its total 
assets scientifically calculated and set apart, forced by the law to be 
set apart at all times to protect all its future obligations. * * * * If 
a company is wholly on the legal reserve basis and honestly managed, it 
is mathematically impossible for it to fail. All such companies stand 
together on a table-rock of granite, towering above everything else in 
the business and financial world. 

That is our gospel, boys. Never has its truth been so tried and tested 
and proven, as by the events of the past year. Never has there been 
such need for its preaching. It is just what the people need and want to 
hear, right now. And it covers all they really want of company talk. 
When we have laid that simple, sure foundation of confidence, a man 
is all ready to have us apply the gospel of life insurance to his indi- 
vidual needs. That mortgage, that new home, that partnership or busi- 
ness extension—insurance will protect it. That baby boy—a fifteen-year 
endowment will put him through college. That little daughter—a con- 
tinuous instalment policy, left among father’s papers with a letter, will 
bring her his birthday gift every year.of her life. This is our true busi- 
ness, boys; to bring insurance right home to each man’s case, to show him 
what it can do for him and his, to make him want it and want it now. 
That is the only way we can do him any service, and the only way we 
can earn any bread and butter for our own families. * * 

But I dare to hope, brother agents, that this practical ‘salah in so- 
liciting may sweep through our ranks like wild-fire, in this great epoch 
of insurance reform. All insurance men have been led to search every 
corner for dust, to test anew every part of the structure and see if it 
be really stone and not painted wood. Past errors of management have 
been rooted out, and all companies are to-day, as never before, working 
to the same ideals. If there ever was any ground for company compari- 
sons or jealousies, there is none now. We have lately been driven to 
make common cause against indiscriminate clamor; let us proudly make 
that common cause (which has always been our association principle 
anyhow) our own battle cry for the new era! Let us fight as soldiers in 
a great army, while each loyal to his own regiment. I would not give a 
fig for an agent who was not loyal to his own company. But what sol- 
dier would not jump to rescue the colors of another regiment? Our 
colors are all the same, boys. It is one flag we are all fighting under. 
Whatever our company, whatever our nationality, it is the old flag of 
true life insurance that waves above us all as we fight for our own 
families and for the families of all men we can insure. 





HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A MAN CARRY? 


How much life insurance should a man carry? We shall undertake to 
answer that question by assuming that the end sought is to provide for 
his family in the event of his death, rather than to accumulate some- 
thing for his own use. Incidentally, the latter feature may be considered, 
but primarily, the purpose of life insurance is the protection of one’s de- 
pendents. Adequate protection does not, however, require that the sum 
insured for should be sufficient to yield an income equal to that enjoyed 
by the policyholder himself while living. Certainly such income can be 
reduced by the amount of the insured’s personal !iving expenses, now no 
longer required. Presumably, also, every man while living sets aside a 
part of his net income for the purpose of extending his business or to 
add to his permanent investments. That, too, may be deducted. The 
purpose of life insurance is to provide for the necessities of the family, 
not to enable them to lay up money. With a living provided, that they 
may do from their personal earnings. 

Having determined the amount that will be required to maintain the 
remaining members of the family in the style of living to which they 
have been accustomed, it is nevertheless not necessary to insure for 
such gross sum as would yield an income of that amount; for in that 
case, after the income is no longer required, the principal sum would 
still remain unexpended. A policy providing for an income only may be 
written for a considerably smaller premium than one which calls for 
payment of a lump sum sufficient to yield such an income at current 
rates of interest. Your net income is, say, $3000 a year. Of this amount, 
$1600 is applied to family living expenses, the balance being laid away 
for a rainy day, or, more probably, expended for luxuries and pleasures 
not essential to health and comfort. Assume that your personal living 
expenses amount to $400 a year; an income of $1200 would then be suffi- 
cient to provide for the necessities of the remaining members of the 
family. Your age is, say thirty-five, that of your wife thirty. A twenty 
premium continuous instalment policy providing for an income of $1200 a 
year will cost $735.36 per annum for twenty years, less such reduction as 
may come from dividends. It is desirable to complete the payment of 
premiums before the infirmities of age impair the earning capacity of the 
insured; but a policy providing the same income wth premiums payable 
during life, would cost only $560.16 a year. 

In the event of death, the widow is assured of an income of $1200 per 
year so long as she lives. It is an income that will always be paid 
promptly when due—no delay in hard times, no risk of loss, no care or 
expense of-.investment—and should the beneficiary die within twenty 
years, the payments will be continued to her heirs or estate until ful! 
twenty instalments have been paid. That period is sufficient to complete 
the education of the children and to see the youngest child self-support- 
ing 

This is the ideal policy. It simplifies the question as to how much in- 
surance a man should carry in order to provide adequate protection for 
his family, and precludes the possibility of loss which has so often fol- 
lowed the leaving of a large sum of money to be invested by a woman 
without experience in business affairs. An assured income of even hal! 
the amount—$600 a year—though not a princely sum, would serve to 
keep the wolf from the door; while persons of larger means may provide 
proportionately larger life incomes for their dependents. 





A self-made man must have a poor opinion of the job if he neglects o 
refuses to insure it.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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LIMITATION OF NEW BUSINESS BY NEW YORK LAW. 


Among the limitations to be imposed upon life insurance companies 
operating.in New York State after January 1 next, is that restricting 
the amount of new business to be written, counting only such policies 
as are actually paid for. In drafting the amendment to the insurance 
law in this particular an arbitrary limit was set which does not give 
sufficient scope for the producing power of the agency plants of the 
larger companies, and considerably oversteps the rate of production 
experienced by the medium sized and smaller companies. Of course 
it is not expected that companies will force their production in order to 
write as much business as the law permits, even if the limitation of 
expenses does not prevent them doing so, but the figures for last year, 
as worked out to illustrate the new provision, indicate that a limitation 
was not necessary except for the very large organizations, and in their 
cases a more suitable limit could have been established, based on the 
average production of, say, the past five years. As the law stands 
now the large companies must materially reduce their agency plants, 
and thereby waste a large amount of money which has been expended 
in bringing them up to the state of efficiency attained prior to the 
disturbances of last year. 

The law provides that companies having fifty millions and less than 
cne hundred millions of paid-for business in force on December 30, 
1905, shall issue only paid-for business to the extent of thirty per 
cent of the total amount in force on that date; over one hundred mil- 
lions and less than three hundred millions, twenty-five per cent; over 
three hundred millions and less than six hundred millions, twenty per 
cent; over six hundred millions and less than one billion, fifteen per 
cent, and over one billion not to exceed $150,000,000 of new paid-for 
business. The original draft limited companies with less than fifty 
millions in force to fifty per cent thereof, but as passed the limitation 
on such companies was removed. However, in making up the accom- 
panying table the fifty per cent limitation has been given in order to 
make the showing complete: 

The table herewith shows the total amount of paid-for insurance 
in force at the beginning of 1905, the new business paid for during the 
year (exclusive of revivals, additions by dividends, changes, etc.), 
the amount in force at the end of the year, and the amount of new 
business which the law would permit to be written in 1906 had it 
gone into effect this year. 

It will be noticed that only the three largest companies exceeded the 
limit in their transactions for 1905, while the great majority of the 
companies listed show far below the provisions of the law; in fact, 
ten organizations, embracing some best known in the life insurance 
field, can more than double their business before teaching the limit, 
and another ten can increase their paid-for issues by fifty per cent 
and over. Were all the companies to work up to the limit in 1906, 
the total new issues would exceed those of last year by over 
$340,000,000, of which but $182,000,000 represents the excess of 1905, 
due to the transactions of the three big New York companies. Several 
years will doubtless elapse before a majority of the companies here 
listed will find the limitation statute operative and, consequently, there 


PAID-FOR BUSINESS UNDER NEW YORK LIMITATION LAW. 























* In Force Jan. | Writtenin | In Force Jan. | Limit of New 
COMPANIES. or908. 905. | 1, 1906. Business, 1906. 
| 
| | | | 
: $ $ 3 3 
Maina Life ..ccccccccccses) ECG Ta} 30,064,641 250,858,315 62,714,579 
MIRO ac udascac cans cacs | 62,012,522 | 4,970,000 | 68,901,165 19,170,350 
Connecticut General..... | 26,044,307 | 6,070,361 | 30,224,431 15,112,215 
Connecticut Mutual ....| 166,417,515 | 11,774,515 169,412,783 | 42,353,196 
Equitable of New York.) 1,460,312; 157,441,120 | 1,449,440,390 150,000,000 
Fidelity Mutual ......... | 109,146,658 20,296,559 | 114,888,201 | 28,722,050 
GOSIIEE 3s see ceseccvu | 108,937, 14,286,096 | 109,127,609 | 27,281,902 
Bastiogd Life ...cccecoee 23,849,353 3,630,189 | 18,931,951 | 9,465,976 
Cg Fae | 74,892,289 12,145,369 | 79,775,340 | 23,932,602 
John Hancock .......... | 119,387,046 38,433,675 | 146,491,588 | 73,245,794 
Massachusetts Mutual ..| 180,096,256 23,256,567 | 192,362,811 | 48,090,703 
Metropolitan ............| 609, } 96,911,641 | 377,578,487 150,000,000 
Mutual Benefit ..........| 54,869, | 52,042,658 | 113,552 | 76,622,670 
Mutual, New York......| 1,547,611,669 179,881,758 1,589,549,468 | 150,000,000 
National of Vermont ...| | 131,601,647 22,324,718 | 049, 35,512,494 
New England ......... .-| 153,928,148 20,967,436 | 164,728,147 41,182,087 
New York Life ......... | 1,928,609,308 296,232,5: 2,061,593,886 150,000,000 
Northwestern Mutual ...| (08,552,287 90,892,232 764,266,187 | 114,639,928 
ip. CD eee | 332,016,287 61,257,211 | 366,870,020 73,374,004 
Phenix Mutual ......... | 0,494,884 14,001,220 87,813,040 26,343,912 
Provident L. and T..... 163,896,7: 19,423,406 | 174,008,323 | 43,502,081 
Provident Savings ...... 94,456,845 21,143,508 768,367 29,080,510 
Lo eee 380;740,769 93,772,877 431,777,561 | 150,000,000 
WEEE waceescciccudece | 4,218,274 4,244,000 | 7,201,940 3,600,920 
Security Mutual ........ | 47,044,657 13,229,252 | 51,010,771 15,308,231 
SHE, MME doin 40 a oenin | 105,161,408 15,616,072 | © 113,159,331 28,289,833 
WREUONEEE cocédacceceaeees 145,077,512 20,681.351 | 155,286,469 | 38,821,617 
Union Central ........... | 209,413,293 34,117,715 | 228,114,041 57,028,510 
Union Mutual ........... | 60,598,837 | 9,643,948 | 64,163,248 | 19,248,974 
ee | 41,218,725 | 3,652,204 | 39,452,099 19,726,049 
WESRIRIONE  coecicgescccccal 67,488,150 | 6,759,538 | 63,255,371 18,976,611 
| | 
RetiGs s avaccccancecs 9,451,009,028 1,399,164,357 | 1,741,292,748 


9,987,174,870 


| 





is little fear of a person being unable to get all the life insurance 
he can afford to carry. 

As in most of the insurance legislation passed last winter there 
are inconsistencies in this section which should be remedied. For 
example, a company with one dollar less than one hundred millions 
in force can write in the next year thirty millions of new business, if 
it has one dollar more than one hundred millions it can write but 
twenty-five millions, the same condition arising at each change of the 
schedule. A provision providing that the amount written in any year 
need not be less than that of the previous twelve months would not 
only be rational but would permit of a proper and consistent de- 
velopment of the agency plant. As it is, an automatic barrier inter- 
poses itself every once in a while to check the proportiorfate growth 
of the company, thereby preventing the policyholders from obtaining 
the full value of their investments in the agency plants. 

An exception is made in the law with regard to industrial com- 
panies which, for the present at least, distinctly favors three of them 
in their issuance of new ordinary business. These companies are 
allowed to issue new business up to fifty per cent of the ordinary 
business in force at the beginning of the year, but not to exceed 
$150,000,000. There seems to be no reason why their ordinary busi- 
ness should not have been put on the same plane as companies trans- 
acting that class of business alone, and it could easily have been done 
by merely excluding industrial policies from the operations of the 
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section. On the basis set for other companies the three companies 
in question would for this year be limited to $198,494,106, whereas 
the law permits them to write $373.245,704, an advantage of more 
than $174,000,000, as compared with organizations not transacting in- 
dustrial insurance. : 

As has been seen the law will not affect many organizations for 
several years, but it will be carefully watched in connection with the 
effect on the growth of the companies. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the natural terminations by death, maturity and expiring 
of term contracts (the latter issued originally as such) will absorb 


most of the addition by new business, and it is thought by many - 


that this factor should have been taken into account in imposing a 
jimitation, so that sufficient new business could have been written to 


cover the natural terminations in addition to the percentage on the | 


old business. 





LARGE PAYMENTS ON LIFE POLICIES. 


In the past year and a half there have been the usual number of 
striking evidences of the value of large life insurances in the numerous 
deaths, some tragic, reported among the country’s large policyholders. 
The value of this insurance to the families and to the business interests 
of those by whom it was carried is, of course, inestimable. The many 
large payments illustrate forcibly the absolute solvency of the com- 
panies. Among the comparatively recent large claims is that of Pen- 
dennis White of Buffalo for $75,000, who was killed in an automobile 
accident. E. H. Darrow of Sioux Falls, S. D., held $50,000, and he 
and his daughter were found dead in a carriage; the circumstances 
strongly pointing to a double tragedy. Robert H. Clifford, a wealthy 
commission merchant of St. Louis, was killed by falling on a knife. 
His family will receive $50,000. D. E. Murphy of Milwaukee, after a 
brief illness, died. leaving $150,000 insurance. Charles L. Spier of 
Chicago, an embezzler of large sums, suicided, leaving $100,000 in- 
surance. Frank D. Callan, a Chicago real estate man, becoming in- 
volved in financial difficulties and threatened with imprisonment, killed 
himself, and his estate will receive about $200,000. Franklin W. Koch 
of Allentown, Pa., killed in an English railway wreck, carried $81,650 
in the Equitable. Alfred Beit, the English diamond king, had $100,000 
in the Equitable. Jacob Kaufman of Pittsburg left a policy in the 
New York Life which brought his estate $115,967. Stanford White, 
the noted architect of New York, who was shot by Harry K. Thaw, 
had $200,000 in the Equitable and a large amount in other companies. 
Spaulding Coleman of Louisville died suddenly, leaving insurance poli- 
cies aggregating $125,000, and O. McHenry’s estate was paid $108,039 
by the Northwestern Mutual Life. The late Willard B. Mack of New 
York held a policy in the Equitable which yielded $126,000. Oliver 
Williams, late general agent of the Northwestern Mutual, carried 
$151,c0o0, Fred. A. Reynolds of Canyon City $150,000, and Robert 
3rannen, who died very suddenly in Denver, $55,000. Charles A. 
Edwards of New York, who is thought to have committed suicide in 
New Haven, carried $32,000. Leland W. Pryor of Euclid Heights, 
Ohio, held $70,000 in the New York Life, and John B. Stetson of 
Philadelphia died leaving policies aggregating $700,000. Walter P. 
Douglass of Philadelphia had $88,000 in the Equitable when he died, 
and the estate of O. W. Beatty of Warren, Pa., received $58.200 from 
the Mutual Life. John A. McCall, former president of the New York 
Life, was insured for $500,000, but he sold his policies to obtain funds 
with which to pay claims made against him. William Helsinger of 
St. Paul, Minn., carried $59,400. J. C. Devlin of Topeka, who figured 
in the sensational failure of the First National Bank, was heavily 
insured, the New York Life paying $157,000, the Mutual Life $283,000, 
and the Mutual Benefit $25,000 to the bank’s receiver. A. J. Pitkin, 
president of the American Locomotive Company, left $60,000 in- 
surance. T. Lee Clark, cashier of the Enterprise National Bank of 
Allegheny, Pa., committed suicide as a result of disclosures made of 
the bank’s affairs. He carried about $76,000. Walter B. Saunders of 
Philadelphia left a policy for $105,000 in the Mutual Life. The New 
York Life paid $100,000 on the policies of Jacob Litt of New York, 
and the Equitable paid $50,000 on the policy of Isaiah Josephi of New 
York. O. F. Woodward of Le Roy, N. Y., carried $300,000 at the time 
of his death. John R. Young of Savannah, Ga., $50,000. John 
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Hartzell of Monmouth, Ill, who shot himself, had about $73,000; 
Benjamin F. Clyde of Philadelphia, $100,000; John E. Lancaster of 
Worcester, Mass., $50,000; John I. Sabin of Portland, Ore., $50,000; 
John Byrne of New York, $50,000; William S. Pyle of New York, 
$100,000 in the Equitable and $105,000 in other companies. The 
Equitable also paid $100,000 to the heirs of the late Jacob Kaufman 
of Philadelphia, who had $500,000 insurance. 
Other reported payments of over $50,000 are: 


Charles T. Hearin, Mobile, Ala...........ccccccccccccscscccccccs $164,000 
James I. Raymond, Stamford, Conn........... ccc cece eee eee eeeee 67,000 
Wm. (EL Venables Atlante ois ois ok ooo beri ceils cae cies ens 75,000 
Geo; P, BURNS - COIORRO, Wil cc csc S ccc aces hades ectajeces boa ee -' 92,000 
Martin Kingman, Peoria, Ill...............cccccecceeces OEE 150,000 
Robert W. Rogers, New Orleans, La............ee0+ ACEC Wotane 62,000 
Joseph Moore, St. Joseph, La@............cccecccccccccccccccccces 64,500 
Francis A. Goodhue, Andover, Mass............eeeeceeeecececes 65,000 
Charles E. Sanborn, Boston, Mass............ccccceecceccecececs 67,000 
Jonas S. Barnet, Brookline, Mass................ceeeee Din Gusteiira a - 75,000 
Joseph W. Green, Easthampton, Mass..............ceeeeeees Aer 66,000 
John E. Lancaster, Worcester, M@SS..........cccccccccecceccees 50,000 
Francis F. Palms, Detroit, Mich............ccccecececcccececece 183,000 
Wm... Wisinger, ‘St. Pail MOD oe... cnc eck coescecscccetsectbves 94,000 
Virrazano Simpson, Winona, Minn..............ccccceeeceeeeece 50,000 
Wm. B. Clark, Kansas City, MO..........cccecccccccvcccees peat 75,000 
John L. Boland, St. Louis, Mo...............c cece eecceves eeeee 105,000 
James Richardson, St. Louis, Mo..............cccecceeccuece eas 65,000 
Frank Dowst, Manchester, N. H..........ccceccccccccscccceccces 50,000 
L. Spencer Goble, Newark, N. J..........ccccccccccccccceccccees 51,500 
Charles A. Lighthipe, Orange, N. J.......... ccc eceeececeecccees 50,500 
Stephen A. Ginna, Plainfield, N. J...2....ccccccoccccvdevvecsees 51,700 
Charles E. Dingee, Brooklyn, N. Y............cccecccevccccceces 50,000 
SORT) ASEDD,  CTOOMAG I OE oni 5 sie set on bo wes eda ccvnedinenwes@eews ' 59,000 
Ba, AcLUMNOES, ROPOOMIOININ TN o-sinals,0'0 ci0:0104 0d wi 0ee ce cesndeeeeveeseceas 54,000 
Pascal PPratt, arookiyn, Ni Vici. cccccccsscvccdscvossnetonece 51,000 
W. Caepary, Contral Valley; Ni Wieck. cccecc ccccsacccclecesvecse 140,000 
Wm. Fo Potter; PW inaning: Ni. Wis sive cicdccccccabccsravctvevcecesss 55,000 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., Locust Valley, N. Y...........eceeeeeeecs 79,000 
Sot HR. GRO LE: HCW NUE 6505s 46 9s 6 on cis sig cde dacesaadeeenene 120,000 
Adex “Blumenstell, “INGW WORK 6.06.66 ccs cc ceccecccnceccvevbeacesic 51,000 
Pek OBODOE a IVEW. OTE p< 5.50.5 000 wh. c0sle bs so ebb wes bap ewaneunsnvens 155,000 
PROWONT | GADD, INOW “WORE 6.0.52 os cs:0cscn cee vcescsceviekges'asbeccecs 200,000 
Ws Norton Goddard, New YOrkK:. «.. cies ccicccccccsscioesscsecceedas 54,000 
UA I se iis bork xs pine eeeseenneunr 54,500 
SREGD? AsUl,, INOW SABE plane 06 cin sien See isis salen ewe cuavelpaalcecmons 130,000 
Mores 6. MOwK, TOW WOR veo scien calc edancede'cieespeccesevoc 60,000 
CAPTORS 2A MOTIS, SNOW TORR ot 5 clea. ssn relpwiin dé abd dees 0st Reeeneoe 139,600 
Bamucel’ S, SRubErt, “NOW VOU. ccccccccccciccbeccwsvescceccescews 55,000 
Wn. EF. “Taplor, WOW WO. osc ccc hdciccccisvosccsce cess eeee- 184,500 
MUNARDs WORDED: INMSWS CRMMEIE fg 9. Cc. 5 4 cia 40s: eo eit ace-0 Seine Oo -8 hike GN beens 91,000 
AR WY WOO INOW TONNE © 5.55 0505556 Si isiare Galois b edledieieiedcerclne Weed eee 65,000 
Wee: VER. TAS URE, ES Es -o:s 5.4, 010-5. bow b'e'e ve Sac wenses cod en coweee 60,000 
James D. Moore, Gastonia, N.C... .c.cccccccsesccectovcssveceass 65,000 
Gottleib Muhlhauser, Cincinnati, Ohio.................eeeceeece 80,000 
Jonn: Tay, ‘Cimcoipnatl OIG oo oincs oi oc kc cccccesudecscosececequts 82,000 
Charles H. Wellman, Cincinnati, Ohio................e.e005 Wages 58,000 
Moses Atwood, Allegheny, Pa..........ccccccccccccccccccecccese 53,000 
Richard Rosmausler, Germantown, Pa...........sceccceccccceees 50,000 
Benj. 2. ‘Clyde, “PHUAdS | DRIA, Pas. 6:5. 65s vice sc swore cic cieaeusces 110,060 
J. C. McLanahan, Philadelphia, Pa.............cccescccsccccecs 50,000 
Wm. H. Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa................ee00. Garr 61,000 
Wm. C. Jutte, Pitladeipiiia, PA? ois ccccec cccccwsswesesececsiacieee 230,000 
Artemus Pitcairn, Philadelphia, Pa...............ccccceeecccees 77,000 
Peter IL; FMB pOviy, “SHALOM, Pa. o.oo oi cic socio cies vsiscbeceaeces cele 100,000 
Chas. 8S. McCall, Bennettsville, S. C..........cc cece eee eeeeeee Se 65,000 
James L. Orr, Greenville, S. C.......... ccc cccceces widlereelatslet-cr 6 61,000 
James Lee; MOMPHIG TEND. «oo icc secs ccdsccecsvcdtocveodecevces 93,000 
Samuel, Wurber; Norio; Vai. soo. c. dockadicececccseccvicceeesons 55,000 





A man gets something out of life insurance besides the protection 
afforded his beneficiary or estate, for it is a fact that the public esti- 
mate of a man rises as it becomes known that he is increasing his 
line of insurance. A man who is known to be heavily insured becomes 
almost a celebrity and is always looked upon as a man of substance 
It is apparent, then, that insurance not only adds to the peace of the 
insured’s mind, but also increases public respect for him. 
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THE “CORPORATE AGENCY.” 


By a WeEsTERN AGENT. 


In the West the “corporate agency plan,” as it has been called, has 
been having a bad quarter of an hour. I need not make a more 
definite statement than this, as I do not care to take any part in a 
controversy or to specify my place of residence. It would seem that 
the promoters of a particular agency company which I have in mind 
as I write, were rather unskillful in launching it, and they, unfor- 
tunately, got a number of antagonistic interests together which they 
could not harmonize. The disagreements of the various stockholders 
and directors have been made public, and like the dissensions which 
occurred in an Eastern company not long since, they have tended to 
throw discredit upon the whole “corporate agency plan.” A number 
of Western companies are now operating by this method, and others 
are preparing to adopt it if the public can be pacified. Something 
that will quiet the fears of the public is most earnestly desired, and 
as I have some reputation as a writer on insurance matters, I have 
heen asked to say a few words about the new method of under- 
writing. 

However impatient I may become in oral argument or conversa- 
tion, and however unjust I may be when I lose my temper, when I 
write I aim to do justice to all sides of a question. Impartiality is my 
standard in writing, and whatever my feelings may be about a thing, 
I always attempt to give it a fair and liberal treatment. 

I shall. therefore, try to write about the corporate agency plan just 
as if I were an outsider, and I hope to do justice to all sides of 
the subject. 

In the first place, the public distrust which has been aroused, at 
least in my part of the country, has no unusual or rational basis. It 
is not produced by the mere spectacle of wrangling directors and 
stockholders, but is due to what William James, the head of the 
department of philosophy at Harvard University, calls the “aboriginal 
human neophobia.” He means by this word, which he coined him- 
self, fear of something new. Human beings are always afraid of 
something new, something that they do not understand or are not 
familiar with. A hundred philosophical reasons may be involved in 
the explanation of this, but it is sufficient now to refer to it as a fact. 
They are simply afraid of something new, and their fear is as vague 
and unreasonable as the fears of the victim of hysteria. When the 
hysterical patient is attacked he feels as if he were going to die, dis- 
solve or break to pieces, and he probably cannot localize a single pain 
in his body or give any cause for his distress. Likewise with the 
public when it gets into a panic about anything new. It is simply 
panicky, and that is the most intelligent explanation that we can 
give of the phenomenon. An example of neophobia at work occurred 
when the dissensions in an Eastern company began. For twenty-five 
years, at least, the agents of the smaller American life insurance 
companies had been assuring the public that some Eastern companies 
were lacking in economy, and they made numerous and _ specific 
charges, but the public was unmoved. One morning a list of large 
salaries appeared in the newspapers, and this with a few other 
itemized extravagances was sufficient to set the public by the ears. 
They did not really hear anything new, but for the first time they 
believed it and then it became new. Result, neophobia. 

The “agency company” is not very old in our part of the country. 
I suppose that it is less than a year old, but if my information is cor- 
rect the plan has been used in connection with life insurance for 
several years, and it is an old device among commercial enterprises. 
In itself it is not new, but it was thrust upon our Western public in 
such a way as to startle it and give it an attack of neophobia. As a 
mere spectator this is the impression which the public mistrust of the 
“corporate agency plan” makes upon me. 

I shall now consider some other aspects of the “agency company,” 
and I may sometimes deal with an ideal company and sometimes with 
what is supposed to be the real company. Ideally, an agency com- 
pany would simply be a large, capitalized and incorporated general 
agency. Instead of having fifty or one hundred general agencies 
scattered over the United States, a life insurance company operating 
under the new plan would have a single general agency entirely 
divorced from the insurance company itself. The insurance company, 
instead of managing its own agency department, would turn the whole 
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matter over to an agency company and give its attention to what 
might be called, though not strictly, the actuarial branch of life 
insurance. 

In my home city one of the largest Western newspapers. does not 
manage its circulation directly at all. If I have been correctly in- 
formed, it puts the entire circulation into the hands of a general 
agent, compensates him by a commission, and he employs his own 
solicitors, carriers and collectors. If this general agent capitalized and 
incorporated his agency he would do on a smaller scale just what the 
ideal agency company would do if it took entire charge of the field 
work for a life insurance company. 

That there is real merit in such an ideal agency company as I have 
outlined I am prepared to insist, and some arguments occur to me 
which have grown out of my own observation and experience. In 
our part of the country we take notes for a large per cent of first 
premiums. Someone has estimated that we obtain cash first premiums 
on not more than twenty-five per cent of the business that we write, 
and one of the most successful managers that I know has assured 
me that eighty per cent of his first year’s business is paid for in 
notes. Suppose that I begin soliciting life insurance as an ordinary 
solicitor and without any capital. During the first year I shall probably 
not earn enough in commissions to pay my necessary expenses. I 
shall have to ask the grocer and other merchants to trust me, and 
will be in debt at the end of the year. In the sixteen years that I have 
been in the life insurance business not one solicitor in our agency has 
failed to go through this routine. Being in debt for necessaries, I 
must call upon the general agent to carry my notes. Suppose that he 
has no capital? How can he properly organize his field? 

When the general agent with whom I have been associated took 
charge of his field sixteen years ago he not only had no capital but 
was in debt. He was a splendid personal writer, however, and the 
superintendent of agencies of our company gave him a special warning 
against trying to organize his field until he had created a fund by 
his own work. Nevertheless, the general agent did yield to his desire 
to organize his field and borrowed money for that purpose. For 
nearly eight years he was heavily in debt, and during the panic of 
1893 he was on the very edge of ruin. I may state confidently that if 
he had died in the tenth year of his agency life insurance would not 
have been a profitable venture for him. And yet he was unusually 
successful, both as an organizer and as a personal writer. At the 
end of sixteen years, of course, he has money accumulated, and is not 
in any way hampered in developing his field, but when I reflect upon 
the hardships of his first eight years I can readily see the advantages 
of a capitalized agency company. The general agent’s experience has 
been undergone thousands of times since life insurance first began, 
and with plenty of money and a strong central organization ready to 
instruct, finance and direct the ordinary field men, I can perceive that 
many if not all of the hardships of underwriting would be obviated. 

The agency company is simply a new application of the department 
store idea. It is centralization once more. As an application of the 
centralization principle it is probably open to the objection that it will 
tend to crush individual ambition and opportunity, but it is yet to be 
seen whether it creates more evils than it destroys. 

So much for the favorable side of the “corporate agency plan.” It 
is charged by the wranglers in the real company that rebates, extrava- 
gant estimates on stock returns, variable prices for stock, and jobs for 
enriching the promoters have all figured in the promotion of the com- 
pany and tended to bring on the controversy. With these charges I 
have simply nothing to do. Dishonesty and trickery are always re- 
pugnant to human nature, and are always condemned in any con- 
nection, but whatever the truth may be, unscrupulous or unskillful men 
do not disprove a principle. Dishonest bankers may destroy public 
confidence and so injure the business, but they cannot make banking 
principles inoperative. If any particular Western agency company 
has been badly promoted or mismanaged, it is bad for the company, 
but it does not prove that such a company properly managed would 
be an evil. 

However much a man may try to hide his identity by writing in the 
third person, he usually expresses his personal feelings or opinions. 
He may be retailing general facts, of course, and so escape the 
personal interest, but an insurance solicitor could hardly write about 
an “agency company” without having a personal feeling or opinion, 
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and I will now touch upon the personal element which appeals to me 
in this subject. It seems to me that the life insurance companies in 
our part of the country which have adopted the new agency plan are 
afflicted with the malady which brought trouble upon some of the 
Eastern companies. They have a mania for success, for size, perhaps 
for quick wealth. Most of them have sold some kind of special con- 
tract at some time, and the new plan makes it possible to continue 
the bargain counter policies. In fact, it appears to me, although I may 
be prejudiced and biased in my judgment, that the Western “agency 
companies” were organized principally for the more convenient man- 
agement of the “bargains.” This-accusation has been admitted by 
some of the agents with whom I am acquainted, and our Western 
public lays most stress upon this fact in their criticisms. Whether this 
is true or not I will not positively assert, but when these companies 
have so long practiced the bargain method of selling life insurance, it 
is not unfair to suspect them of desiring to perpetuate it. 

Now, one word as to special, service and all kinds of bargain con- 
tracts. There is not the shadow of a doubt that they make the selling 
of life insurance easier. They are so common now that I would have 
the feeling that they ought to be a kind of drug on the market, but 
unquestionably they have done much to. make Western companies. 
Being a competitor, and feeling somewhat handicapped by anything 
that might give my competitor an advantage, it. is natural that I 
should look askance at special contract companies, but as attesting my 
wish to be liberal I can say this: In my home city is a young man 
who made a good record as a solicitor. He started a life insurance 
company and secured successful capitalists to guarantee it. He dis- 
dained special contracts and inducements of every kind, and he 
selected the most conservative companies in the United States as 
models for his practices. If one man can do this why cannot all 
men do it? If men cannot adopt conservative practices and work 
patiently for results, why should they be permitted to deal with trust 
funds and try all kinds of risky schemes in a feverish anxiety to 
get rich or prosperous or large in the twinkling of an eye? It seems 
to me that this is dealing with the question on its merits. An agency 
company can undoubtedly distribute bargains with facility, but to com- 
mand permanent public approval it seems to me that it should try to 
do without them. 





CASH PROTECTS ESTATES. 


A certain man, well known in his section of the country and very 
wealthy, died recently, and it was found necessary to sell a large block 
of very valuable real estate, and, of course. at a sacrifice (it being a 
forced sale), in order to take care of, or “carry,” certain investments 
which required a large amount of cash. This was necessary in order 
to safeguard the estate. 

Such a situation, and such a sacrifice, might have been rendered 
unnecessary through the medium of life insurance. Many wealthy 
men of large affairs to-day are taking such precaution. 

Many merchants, whose money is, from necessity, very largely tied 
up in their business, are taking large lines of life insurance for the 
protection of their heirs and their estates. 

The writer is personally acquainted with one prominent merchant, 
who is not classed as one of the very wealthy men, who is reputed 
to have $600,000 of life insurance. Knowing the man, the writer has 
no doubt but that this amount is appproximately correct. 

Not long ago a certain life agent was told by a former client that he, 
the client, did not require further insurance, as he possessed sufficient 
property to safely provide for his dependents. The agent mentioned 
the case referred to in this sketch, and sold the man more insurance on 
the strength of it. 





People to whom one is trying to sell something are always sus- 
picious, and too much insistence cannot be laid upon conducting a 
canvass so there shall be no come-back from the one solicited. It 
follows that it is not enough to be merely sincere in one’s statements. 
One must be absolutely correct. Scripture has it that we should avoid 
even the appearance of evil, and the life insurance salesman’s canvass 
should, like Cesar’s wife, be above reproach. 
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LOOKING FOR BEST COMPANY. 


“At one time,” said a well-known life agent to the writer, “I visited 
a prospect in N , and, stayed with him until 11 o’clock in the 
evening, competing with three or four other life companies for the 
man’s application. It seemed to me that in the three or four hours 
that I passed with him that I told him everything I knew, not only 
about insurance but about other topics as well. He refused to close 
the matter then, but agreed to see me later at the office. 

“According to his promise he came one day, but he had in his hand 
statements from three or four additional companies. I groaned in- 
wardly, and said: ‘Must I go through all that rigmarole again?’ 

“He greeted me with these words: ‘Mr. D———, why does each 
agent succeed in making me believe that his company is the best?’ 

“In order to save myself a repetition of the struggle with new 
estimates. and specifications, an inspiration struck me, and I replied: 
‘Mr. T , are you looking for the best company ?’ 

“Somewhat surprised, he answered: ‘Why of course,’ to which I 
added: ‘Well, I have been studying it carefully and have looked faith- 
fully into the merits of this business for a number of years. The more 
I learn of it the less I am inclined to say positively that any one com- 
pany is, positively, better than the other companies, taking all points 
into consideration. I do not believe that you can ascertain, from your 
own knowledge, which is the best company. Experts themselves differ 
upon ,this question. Do you think that I have presented to you a 
good company ?” 

“To which he answered: ‘Of course.’ 

“Well, then take your insurance here. and get about your business, 
and you will be better off and make more money thereby than you 
would undertaking to learn my business. 

“The prospect laughed and said: ‘I guess you are right. Can I 
see the doctor now?’ 

“He passed a good examination, and paid an annual premium before 
he left the office. The moral is self-evident.” 











SAVINGS BANK VS. LIFE INSURANCE. 

At a legislative committee hearing a few days ago an officer of a 
prominent trust company, in Boston, advocated levying a tax on 
savings bank deposits in Massachusetts. 

Of course, the colored gentleman in this particular wood pile is to 
turn savings from banks to trust companies, which are merely private 
business enterprises and not governed by the same restrictions as 
savings banks. Trust companies which pay interest on small deposits 
are looking fof just such game. 

Aside from the fact that life insurance is a better paying investment 
than a savings bank deposit, public sentiment will never permit indi- 
vidual life insurance policies to be taxed. 

The savings against old age or the change in conditions caused by 
death should not be taxed, and public opinion holds life insurance as 
sacred. 

This is a sound and conclusive argument in favor of investing in life 
insurance, for, while it may not, in all cases, be any more secure than 
money deposited in Massachusetts savings banks, it pays better returns 
for the money invested, and a small amount—a mere “nest-egg”—in 
a savings bank is capable of creating an estate of many thousands 
of dollars. As to a trust company there is no comparison. 








THE OBJECT OF LIFE INSURANCE WELL EXPRESSED. 


The present system of life insurance is the result of an evolutionary 
process which has been going on for about 250 years. Its primary 
object was well expressed in a petition to the English Secretary oi 
State, for a charter for a new company, one of the earliest, in 1757. as 
follows: “The great number of His Majesty’s subjects, whose sus- 
sistence principally depends on the salaries, stipends and other income 
payable to them during their natural lives, or on the profits arising 
from their several trades, occupations, labor and industry, are very 
desirous of entering into a society for insuring the lives of eacl: 
other, in order to extend after their decease the benefit of their present 
incomes to their families and relations, who may otherwise be re 
duced to extreme poverty and distress by the premature death of their 
several husbands, fathers and friends, which humane intention the 
petitioners humbly apprehend cannot be effectually carried into exect- 
tion without His Majesty’s royal authority to incorporate them for that 
purpose.”—New England Magazine. 
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THE ETHICS OF SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Almost anything may be viewed from different points, and when 
I write an article I find. it most congenial to note opposing opinions 
and how they may have arisen. A kind of code for the regulation of 
soliciting is gradually being formed, and this I wish to consider for 
a while under the head of “The Ethics of Soliciting.” 

The dictionary declares that “ethics” is the science of human duty, 
or the body of rules which is drawn from this science. The word is 
simply the more scientific and general term for “morals.” Just as a 
law is not really a law until it has been passed by the legislature or 
congress and recorded in print, so a moral or ethical rule is not such 
until it is more or less generally accepted. The ethics or morals are 
always in a state of change, new rules striving for acceptance and 
old rules losing caste. There is nothing absolutely fixed or ironclad 
about ethics, and for this reason we are all prone to regard a thing as 
moral or immoral according as it is agreeable or disagreeable to our 
personal feelings. For example: I don’t care for dancing. It has 
never appealed to me in the least, and it would be only natural for 
me to look upon it as wrong or as having something immoral in it. 
I do not actually view it in this way, but, to use the mildest language 

‘at my command, dancing does not seem to me as the highest form 
of activity in which human beings can engage. Because I do not in- 
dulge in it myself I should always be compelled to give it a qualified 
endorsement. Take, now, something that I positively dislike, such as 
watermelon. It disgusts me to see others gorging themselves on it, 
and while I cannot justly class such an act as immoral, I am inclined to 
look upon it as unhealthy, and to reach the conclision by a circuitous 
process that whatever is unhealthy is immoral. As a matter of 
fact I know that a great many people can eat watermelon without 
injury to their health, but my dislike for the vegetable causes me to 
have the feelings which I have described. 

Again, a thing which I cannot do is likely to seem immoral. I 
would thoroughly enjoy using tobacco, but my constitution will not 
tolerate it. I did use it once, and to recover my health was compelled 
to give it up. Now, the use of the weed seems nonsensical to me, to 
say the least, and I can hardly look upon chewing or smoking as 
being altogether right. If I did not make it almost a religion to be 
liberal minded, I should probably inveigh against the use of tobacco 
aS immoral, simply because I would like to use it but cannot. 

Out in our part of the country we find great fault with the person 
who takes the end seat on the open street car and refuses to move. We 
have attempted to crush him with the classification of “end-seat 
hog.” Some broader minded person has cooled our indignatior a 

rifle by suggesting that “the end-seat hog is the person who has the 

eat which you want.” We are likely to ridicule, abuse and condemn 
wrong that which works a disadvantage to ourselves. I have lost 
“ number of applications because my company will not issue an incon- 
i-stable policy. Therefore, I am disposed to condemn such a policy 
putting a premium upon fraud, suicide, misrepresentation and other 
amoral practices. The features in my competitors’ contracts which 
e me the most applications and cause me the greatest annoyance are 


those which seem to me to be morally the most reprehensible. I 
might say here that no practice was ever prohibited by the moral or 
civil code which injured no one. And whenever a thing begins to 
tread upon everybody’s toes then it is declared a nuisance and 
quickly suppressed. When it injures everybody then it becomes 
immoral. 

A representative of our company once found himself in a position in 
which everybody could out-rebate him. He was surrounded by 
numerous home offices, and the brokers, “pluggers” and rebaters could 
easily give a larger discount than he. He had no resource but to take 
up a high moral ground and denounce these practices. He strengthened 
his organization, put his own agents under strict prohibition and 
attacked rebating and “plugging” fiercely. He gradually developed 
his method until now he will employ only those who give their at- 
tention exclusively to life insurance, will not accept brokerage busi- 
ness, and will discharge his best agent for rebating. Not only has his 
plan been a great business success, but he has succeeded in having his 
own personal “ethics” adopted by our company, and each agent must 
now sign a contract to refrain from what are coming to be regarded 
as the vices of soliciting. It seems to me only a question of time 
until all companies will adopt this code of “ethics.” Thus it will 
appear that one main injury caused him to take a moral stand, and 
the influence of his example has gradually spread until now certain 
practices in soliciting are almost universally in disgrace, and doubt- 
less will ultimately be prohibited by legislative enactment. 

There seems to be in human nature a deeply rooted instinct for 
fair play. It may be inherent or it may have been “evolved,” as the 
evolutionists say. Be this as it may, we have a contempt for a man 
who will undertake anything that is out of proportion to his strength. 


During the opening days of the Russo-Japanese war we applauded the © 


victories of the Japs with frantic enthusiasm, simply because Russia is 
territorially great and Japan is small. When I was a boy at school, 
the big bully who attacked a little fellow was hissed off the play- 
ground. He was unanimously commanded to “pick upon someone his 
size.” In races, athletic contests and games of all kinds care is taken 
to get the contestants into the proper class. No one would pay five 
cents to see a race between a two-minute and a three-minute horse. 
The “ethical” objection to rebating, comparing, twisting, etc., in- 
volves just this point of fair play. It is not rebating, twisting or 
comparing in the abstract that we complain of, but successful rebating, 
successful comparing and successful twisting. To be successful in these 
practices a man must have advantages in the way of better company, 
higher commissions, superior management, larger dividends or special 
contracts. It is obvious that these advantages fall to the comparatively 
few, and the masses of the agents, like all other masses, must work 
under a handicap. A company fifty years old, with a record for 
splendid management, high dividends and liberal contracts is in an 
almost unassailable position. Its agents can rebate, twist, compare or 
make any kind of a concession without fear of successful retaliation. 
They can even cail morality to their aid and defend themselves on 
the ground of their better and cheaper service to humanity. All of 
which is legitimate if it is legitimate to do that which is simply not 
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illegal, but it is not ethical. It is not in accordance with the universal 
spirit of fair play, for it hampers the agents of weaker and less suc- 
cessful companies. It is “picking upon” those who are not of the 
proper size, and some day the weaker masses will find a way to 
equalize these disadvantages. I can say this all the more cheerfully 
because my company takes full advantage of its long and successful 
career, and does not hesitate to emphasize its superior virtues in a 
case of competition. : 

These practices are also injurious to the general public. The millions 
who carry policies ranging from $100 to $500 never get rebates. Per- 
haps even the $1000 policyholders seldom receive a discount. A se- 
lected number with wealth, position or influence, are awarded the 
special contracts. It is the man who has that receives, and it is not 
the man who is most in need of it who gets the reduction in premiums. 
The general public is growing tired of paying full price for insurance 
while the selected few receive the discounts and the special dividends, 
and it is expressing its dissatisfaction in the form of laws against re- 
bating and other forms of discrimination. It will probably continue 
to express its feeling in this way until the “ethics” have become laws. 

I have spoken of rebating, twisting, comparing, “plugging,” con- 
cessions, and all that is implied by “unfair practices,” as if they 
arouse the same quality of feeling in everyone. I do not intend any 
such broad implication, and I only group them together because they 
are alike in working injury either to a very respectable class of 
policyholders or to insurance solicitors. Even comparing is a device 
which not more than ten companies in a hundred can make any use 
of, and the other ninety will ultimately hiss it off the stage. Every 
man is not born equal, even in free America, but we have an intense 
desire to make him so, and our tendency is more and more to place 
restrictions upon strength and remove handicaps from weakness. It 
will be so in soliciting. The “ethics” will assert themselves just in 
proportion as strength crowds upon weakness, or as the few impose 
upon the many. The practice which is impartial both in its good and 
evil results will never be tabooed, and it is always in order for a 
solicitor to protest against that which places him at a disadvantage. 


““ 


By his voice and his own acts he must help to create the “ethics.” 





A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 

Life insurance cannot be safely and successfully conducted along 
philanthropic lines. Although of altruistic conception, it was found 
that the security of a life policy depended upon its being based on 
business principles. If the business is not profitable, as a business 
enterprise, it cannot offer safety and security to the insured. 

If there is no money on deposit in the bank the check is valueless, 
and if the drawer of the check has no resources from some substantial 
source, he can have no funds in the bank with which to redeem his 
checks. A Government note is good money because there is deposited 
in the United States Treasury exactly its equivalent, in silver or gold, 
for its redemption. 

So it is that good life insurance, sound life insurance, is so because 
it is founded upon and maintained upon business principles. because 
the company is a profitable business enterprise. 





DISPLEASED WITH ONESELF. 

A man who is displeased with himself can never be happy. Self- 
respect—a consciousness that he is trying to do his best—is necessary 
first of all for a peaceful state of mind. Most frequently when we are 
cross and irritable in our relations with others, when we conscien- 
tiously analyze the cause, we find that we are out of patience with 
ourselves. 

A man who neglects his family cannot retain his self-respect. If his 
conscience does not prick him when he neglects to provide for his 
family, so much the worse for him, it is a sign that he has degenerated 
morally. 

Nine out of ten men, who say they do not believe in life insurance, 
it you ask them, are obliged to confess that they are doing practically 
nothing for the future support of their families in event of their death. 
They don’t believe in life insurance, no, and they don’t believe in much 
else that is good. With but few exceptions, men who are unselfishly 
working for their wives and children carry as much life insurance as 
they can afford. 
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PROSPERITY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Prolonged prosperity is likely to be accompanied by extravagance. 
The longer good times continue the dimmer grows, in human con- 
sciousness, the need of laying something aside for a rainy day. If 
this need be forgotten, prosperity defeats itself, and the manifestation 
of defeat is business depression. 

A banker recently discussed from a financial and economic point 
of view the notorious extravagance of the American people—“the 
ominous cloud which hangs over our prosperity to-day.” This ex- 
travagance is visible in all classes. People with a little money spend 
lavishly, and thereby unwittingly advance the cost of living. Confident 
of continuous success, the man of fairly comfortable means mortgages 
the future to pay for the present. 

Bankers note with alarm the decreasing demand for good securities 
at small interest, like municipal bonds; the withdrawal of money from 


‘savings banks which pay small interest, and the increased demand 


for risky investments that pay five and six per cent. Security is 
sacrificed for income; money goes more and more into insecure and 
speculative enterprises. To-day lives at the expense of to-morrow, 
and sooner or later will come the morrow which will fail to meet 
the obligations put upon it. 

All this may seem a very abstract discussion, far removed from 
most people who have no part in the large money dealings of the 
world. Yet it is the people of small means who suffer from extrava- 
gance; the rich usually ride the storm. Moreover, the danger and 
our responsibility for it come home when we remember that every 
dollar spent in foolish luxury and every dollar needlessly borrowed 
help to make inevitable the day of business depression. 

The only secure precaution lies in caution and frugality—and the 
future can be rendered safe and secure through life insurance. 





FRAUDULENT CLAIMS MUST BE CONTESTED. 

‘Before I insure,” said a very positive man, one of the know-it-all 
kind, “I want to know that the company that I insure with don’t 
contest claims.” 

“Now,” replied the agent to whom he had made this very positive 
statement, “you don’t believe in any such thing. You are too good a 
business man, and you have made a random and a very ill-considered 
statement. 

“The fact is, when you come to think it over, that you would not 
insure in a company which would not contest, to the last ditch, a 
fraudulent claim; for you can see that it would be for your interest, a 
measure for your safety, for the company to contest a fraudulent 
claim, to resist payment of a policy which was obtained by false 
representations. How could a company, which permitted itself to be 
mulcted by unscrupulous persons, pay honest claims? Its ability to 
pay honest claims—your own, for example—is strengthened by its 
watchfulness over its funds. A company would soon go out of 
business if it did not scrutinize its claims. If the fraud was not 
discovered until after the death of the person perpetrating the swindle, 
there is no reason why the company should pay if it is found that 
the insurance was procured through a false and misleading ap- 
plication. 

“You want to insure in an honest company, and it is an honest 
company which pays honest claims promptly—and no others; for 
thus it protects your interest by protecting its own, and gives you 
protection which it can guarantee.” 





LA FOURMI. 


The consul of France, in one of the large American cities, tells ( 
writer about a curious form of life insurance which was introduce’! 
some years ago in French manufacturing towns, under the name ©! 
La Fourmi (the ant). The peculiarity of this is that the longer ° 
man lives the less he becomes entitled to. The payment of about 
a dollar a month assures the payment of $1000 to the heirs of a man 
dying before the age of thirty-eight, the payment diminishing propor- 
tionately to $510 at fifty-one. The idea seems to be that if a man ¢ 
young his children are likely to be in want; but when he is fifty 
they will be able to earn their own living. 
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THANKS TO THE HUSBAND. 


A life agent relates the following: 

“Last year, just before Christmas, I was working in a certain small 
town. A man in the neighborhood had, under great pressure, allowed 
me to write him a policy for $2000. His wife had protested vigorously 
at the time, naming the many things that she needed more than life 
insurance. 

“One day I heard that a man had been killed on the railroad, 
and although the accident made no particular impression on me at the 
time, I discovered during the day that the victim was the man I had 
insured. Immediately I hurried about and secured the proofs of 
death; sent them into the office, and requested that a draft of the 
policy be sent to me without delay. Less than a week after the funeral 
I went to the home of the widow with a draft of $2000. 

“She met me at the door with her baby in her arms. All about there 
were signs of deprivation, almost want. 

“T did not reveal the purpose of my visit at once, and the woman 
talked tremulously about her husband. 

“‘T found these in his overcoat pocket,’ she said, softly. She 
handed me a small rubber doll and a little package of nuts and candy. 

“‘He bought these,’ she said, ‘for the baby’s Christmas.’ Then she 
broke down in a torrent of grief. 

“*VYour husband sends you this for your Christmas,’ I said, handing 
over the draft. I then explained that it was her insurance money. 

“She thanked me. I said I was not entitled to thanks. 

“She thanked the company. I insisted that the company was not 
entitled to thanks. 

“Thank your husband,’ I said, ‘for this is his legacy of love to you 
and to his child.’ ” 





STILL WRITING LARGE POLICIES. 


During the last twelve months a number of good sized life policies 
have been reported placed in various parts of the country. Herman 
H. Kerckhoff of Los Angeles is now carrying $50,000 in the Mutual 
3enefit. The Mutual Life reported the placing of a $150,000 policy 
with Charles W. Bailey of Philadelphia; Mamilton Carhart of Detroit, 
$200,000; Leigh H. French of New York, $110,000; Leroy Springs of 
Lancaster, S. C., $100,000; James R. Gray of Atlanta, $100,000; Julius 
G. Shatten of St. Louis, $100,000; Joseph Castleberg of Baltimore now 
carries $300,000, most of which is in the Mutual Life, and H. T. Hen- 
dryx of Portland, Ore., $100,000. U. S. Grant, Jr., and Robert John 
Hancock of San Francisco applied for $200,000 and $100,000, re- 
spectively, in the Equitable. Peter G. Thomson of Cincinnati took 
out $300,c00, which makes his total holdings $450,000. The line was 
distributed between the following companies: The Union Central, 
$50,000; the Phcenix Mutual, $100,000; Mutual Benefit, $50,000; Con- 
necticut Mutual, $50,000; Northwestern Mutual, $50,000; Provident 
Life and Trust, $50,000, while smaller policies were taken in the State 
Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual and Penn Mutual. The publishers of 
The Evening Georgian insured the life of its editor, Col. John Temple 
Graves, for $75,000. Some large cases recently reported from Boston 
are: William M. Wood, who has increased his insurance to $321,000, 
Albert Bernard $180,000, James M. Pendergast $150,000, William H. 
Harris $100,000, William D. Bancroft increased his holdings to 
$100,000, E. G. Kramer $100,000, A. S. Covel $100,000, Charles E. 
Hellier $50,000, John A. Voodry $50,000. Charles L. Henry of In- 
dianapolis is now carrying $100,000, and Clarence Hodson of Phila- 
delphia advises us that his policies now aggregate $53,000. 





THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 

Look around among the men you know and observation will teach you 
that, in the great majority of cases, the man who wins in any vocation 
in life is the man who sticks to it. He may be a plodder, but if he 
is endowed with perseverance, he may surpass the versatile or brilliant 
man. It would be well if every life insurance man could get this 
thought firmly fixed in his mind. The life insurance man with a 
tenacious purpose succeeds because he puts thought and perseverance 
into his work. He couples his purpose to an idea, and having learned 
the virtue of patience and the worth of character, ne becomes a leader 
and reaps a financial reward commensurate. with his merit. 
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THE WIDOW, THE ORPHAN AND THE AGED. 


It is the tendency of modern civilization to embody in institutions 
what in earlier times were set forth as individual duties. Thus we have 
orphan asylums, homes for the aged, societies for the improvement of 
the condition of the poor, public almshouses, and a great system of 
public education. Last, but not least, has been evolved the system of 
life insurance, by means of which men who are doomed to die prema- 
turely may provide for their own widows and fatherless children, and 
men who are to reach old age may provide for their own declining years. 
These institutions are a great advance over former methods, because 
they organize the principles which were formerly in the air, and make 
systematic and definite the relief which was formerly sporadic and arbi- 
trary. Moreover they bring public opinion to bear upon cases of need, 
and secure the co-operation of those who are charitably inclined. By 
means of life insurance men provide for their own dependents, and so 
prevent that loss of self-respect which too often comes with relief from 
other sources. They are able also to make much more abundant provision 
than it would be wise or possible to make as a matter of charity.! 

While life insurance depends for its moving cause upon the love men 
have for their dependents, and while it supersedes in great measure the 
charity which was formerly invoked in behalf of the widow and the 
fatherless, it is nevertheless founded upon business principles, and has 
all the definiteness, certainly and equity of the best business enter- 
prises. Indeed, its principles are such as to place it beyond the hazards 
of ordinary business, and in a class by itself. 

A mutual life insurance company operating on the regular plan may be 
likened to a great income-producing company for widows, orphans and 
aged persons. It is known approximately what the mortality will be in 
each year among men and women above the age of twenty. It is also 
known at what rate money will accumulate at interest. Knowing these 
things, and allowing an ampie margin for expenses and contingencies, 
the life company is able to guarantee a certain lump sum to the widow 
at the death of her husband, or to children at the death of the father, 
or to persons of either sex when they reach a prescribed age. This lump 
sum may, if desired, be commuted into a fixed number of annual pay- 
ments, or the annual payments may be made during the life of the 
beneficiary. The system is made safe by fixing a maximum cost which 
experience has shown will be more than sufficient, and it is made just 
and equitable by returning the difference between the assumed and the 
actual cost, after the latter has been ascertained. 

Are there widows? Yes, a-plenty. The census of 1900 shows 13,845,963 
married women in the United States, and 2,721,564 widows. Of all the 
women who have been married 16.4 per cent, or about one-sixth, are 
widows. The number of children under twenty years of age by the same 
census was 31,764,182. If the proportion of fatherless children to the 
whole number is the same as the proportion: of widows to the whole 
number of women who have been married—there were 5,209,329 fatherless 
children under twenty years of age. Here are nearly eight millions of 
widows, and orphans of shool age. If many of the widows are ad- 
vanced in age and had no children dependent on them, they were less 
able to supply their own needs, and the children were dependent upon 
a less number of mothers. However the problem is looked at the argu- 
ment for life insurance is very strong. What has been will be. There 
will be more women who will become widows every year, and more chil- 
dren who will become fatherless. They will need the protection which 
life insurance alone can give. They need it now—while their fathers 
are alive and well—while they can get insurance. That is the only time 
it is available.-—The News-Letterette. 





THE STANDARD FORM OF LIFE POLICY IN NEW YORK 


In accordance with the requirement of the law the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, Otto Kelsey, on October 1, promulgated the 
standard forms of policies for life insurance companies of that State. 
Such changes as have been made in the forms as passed by the legisla- 
ture last winter are explained in the following circular letter: 


Alterations in the standard forms of life insurance policies made by 
direction of the Superintendent of Insurance pursuant to section 101 of 
the insurance law. 

Section 101 of the insurance law, prescribing standard forms for all 
pclicies of life insurance, other than industrial policies, which shall be 
issued or delivered within this State by any domestic life insurance cor- 
pcration on and after the first day of January, 1907, is a new section. 
Following the several forms therein provided the statute directs that any 
one or more of them may be altered or amended by the Superintendent 
of Insurance at any time prior to the first day of October, 1906, by direc- 
tion filed in his office stating the reasons therefor, and if any such alter- 
ation or amendment is made the Superintendent shall promulgate the 
amended form or forms on said date. 

Various life insurance companies, through their actuaries, executive 
officers and counsel, have prepared and submitted suggestions for changes 
in the statutory forms which they deem a necessity and recommend for 
favorable action by the Superintendent of Insurance. A large corre- 
spondence presents aditional proposals for amendments. 

In directing the adoption of amendments only such proposals as appear 
essential to correct an ambiguity in the phraseology or manifest errors 
or omissions in drafting the original text, or variations necessary to 
express clearly the intent of the law and obviate defects or causes of 
probable misunderstandings, have been given attention. The purpose has 
been to not interfere with the language of the statute where the meaning 
is certain, unless shown to have been based upon a misapprehension of 
conditions and that changes in the verbiage are a practical necessity. 
Slight additions or modifications explanatory of technical clauses have 
been made in a few instances. Numerous propositions substituting terms 
or sentences as preferable to those found in the law have not been re- 
garded as entitled to serious consideration. In whatever form enacted, 
if the provision is definite and from its context or relation to precedents 
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or legal usage bears evidence that the wording was so selected by the 
legislature, no alteration has been thought proper even if mutual ad- 
vantages to contracting parties are assumed to be gained. The same 
rule has been followed as to many suggested interpolations of words or 
sentences not included in the legislative forms. 

Reasonably construed the statute does not authorize supplementary 
legislation by the head of the Insurance Department, but permits him to 
make such changes as are necessary to adjust the standard forms of 
policies to the conduct of business within the plan distinctly circum- 
scribed and embodied in the law. 

After careful deliberation upon the questions involved the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has determined upon several alterations and amend- 
ments to such standard forms of policies as shown by the forms hereto 
attached and filed in this Department, and directs the promulgation of 
such amended forms to take effect this first day of October, nineteen 
hundred and six. 

The standard form for limited payment life’contracts is as follows: 


NEW YORK STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY. 
Limited Payment Life. 


Amount $.......... BOO ctsexkc asiareseser -Premium $....... ra 

In consideration of the.......... annual premium of............ dollars, 
and of the payment of a like amount upon each.......... CC a ee ae 
hereafter wntil....:...005 5.2 full years’ premiums shall have been paid or 
until the prior death of the insured, 

Promises to pay at the home office of the company in........... cote eae 
upon receipt at said home office of due proof of the death of........... as 
Ob issss.n sees JONES Olss oscacn ss - TERRES COR 6 5 suiecece-nie , herein calle 
iD ANBOFAR, socc- ches cusecadbes dollars less any indebtedness hereon to 


the company and any unpaid portion of the premium, for the then cur- 
rent policy year upon surrender of this policy, properly receipted. 
Risiexercheteiceceke nee MONGCRCIBT 6c di<0s , with....right of revocation. 


Change of Beneficiary.—When the right of revocation has been- reserved, or in 
case of the death of any beneficiary under either a revocable or irrevocable desig- 
nation, the insured, if there be no existing assignment of the policy made as 
herein provided, may, while the policy is in force, designate a new beneficiary 
with or without reserving right A revocation by filing written notice thereof at 
the home office of the company, accompanied by the policy for suitable endorse- 
ment thereon. Such change shall take effect upon the endorsement of the same 
on the policy by the company. If any beneficiary shall die before the insured the 
interest of such beneficiary shall vest in the insured. 

Payment of Premiums.—The company will accept payment of premiums at 
other times than as stated above, as follows: 





Except as herein provided the payment of a premium or instalment thereof 
shall not maintain the policy in force beyond the date when the next premium 
or instalment thereof is payable. 

All premiums are payable in advance at said home office or to any agent of the 
compaiy upon delivery, on or before date due, of a receipt signed by an ex- 
ecutive officer (the company must here recite the titles of the several executive 
officers) of the company and countersigned by said agent. 

A grace of thirty days, subject to an interest charge at the rate of........ er 
centum per annum shall be granted for the payment of every premium after 
the first year during which time the insurance shall continue in force. If death 
occur within the days of grace the unpaid portion of the premium for the then 
current policy year shall be deducted from the amount payable hereunder. 

Conditions.—(The policy may here provide for restrictions of liability by reason 
of travel, occupation, change of residence and suicide. These restrictions must 
be applicable only to cases where the act of the insured provided against occurs 
within one year after the issuance of the policy.) 


Incontestability.—(The policy shall here provide that it shall be incontestable, 
except for non-payment of premiums, either from its date or after one or two 
years, in the following form): 

This policy shall be incontestable, 
pea bene sc aiese awe from its date. 
> age of the insured has been misstated, the amount payable hereunder 
shall be such as the premium paid would have purchased at the correct age. 

Participation.—The proportion of the surplus accruing upon this policy shall be 
ascertained and distributed annually, and not otherwise. 

Dividends.—Dividends at the option of the owner of this policy shall, on the 
GEG OKo sb otekecacaacsb cent of each year be either— 

(1) Paid in cash; or, 
(2) Applied toward the payment of any premium or premiums; or, 

Amount of insurance payable at death. 

Premiums payable for.......... years or until prior death. 

Annual dividend period. . 
3) Applied to the purchase of paid-up additions to the policy; or, 
(4) Left to accumulate to the credit of the policy with interest at.......... per 
centum per annum and payable at the maturity of the policy, but withdrawable 
on any anniversary of the policy. 

Inless the owner of this policy shall elect otherwise within three months 
after the mailing by the company of a written notice requiring such election, the 
dividends shall be applied to purchase paid-up additions to the policy. 

-oans.—The company at any time will advance upon the sole security of this 

y, at a rate of interest not greater than.......... per centum per annum, 

1 not exceeding the amount specified in the table of loan values herein. set 

forth, deducting therefrom all other indebtedness hereon to the company. Fail- 

ure to repay any such advance or interest shall not avoid this policy unless the 

al indebtedness hereon to the company shall equal or exceed the aggregate 

aid dividends and accumulations and of per centum (not less 

per centum) of the net value of the policy and all additions thereto, 
and thirty days’ notice shall have been given by the company. 

Assignment.—No assignment of this policy shall be binding upon the company 
unless it be filed with the company at its said home office. The company 
assumes no responsibility as to the validity of any assignment. 
Options on Surrender or Lapse.—After this policy shall have been in force 
three full years it may be surrendered by the owner at any time prior to any 
default or within three months after any default. Thereupon, 

(1) If there be no indebtedness hereon to the company, the owner may elect 
either (a) to continue the insurance in force for its face amount and any out- 
standing dividend additions, but without future participation, and without the 
right to loans or, (b) to purchase non-participating paid-up life insurance pay- 
able at the same time and on the same conditions as this policy. The periods 


except for non-payment of premiums, 
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for which the insurance will be continued and the amounts of paid-up life in- 
surance which will be allowed, exclusive of the application of dividend additions, 
are shown in the table of surrender values herein set forth. 


TABLE OF LOAN AND SURRENDER VALUES. 


(At the option of the company the following clause may be inserted): 

The loan and paid-up insurance values stated in the following table apply to a 
policy for $1000. As this contract is for $.......... , the loan or paid-up insurance 
AVAUSDIS IN; QV VEAL WALL WE sie0:e)6:0:0is, 6 o.erasistie veo ecacivreibieisies jthe amount stated in the 
table for that year. 

The period of paid-up continued insurance remains the same for a policy of 
any amount. : 
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Values for later years will be computed on the same basis and be furnished 
upon request. . 

(2) If there be an indebtedness hereon to the company, it shall be deducted 
from the amount which otherwise would be applicable as a surrender value to the 
purchase of temporary insurance for the period aforesaid, and the owner may 
elect either to have the remainder applied (a) to continue the insurance in force 
without participation and without the right to loans for the face amount of this 
policy and dividend additions, less the indebtedness, or (b) to purchase a propor- 
tionate amount of non-participating paid-up life insurance. 

If in the event of any default in the payment of premium or otherwise, after 
the policy shall have been in force three full years, the owner shall not exercise 
either of said options witnin three months after such default, the insurance 
shall be continued as provided by option (a) in either parapraph (1) or (2). 

In any case of continued temporary insurance under any of the above pro- 
visions this policy upon evidence satisfactory to the company of insurability may 
be reinstated within the first three years of the term for which the insurance is 
continued by payment of arrears of premiums and of whatever indebtedness 
hereon to the company existed at the date of surrender or default, with interest 
at a rate not exceeding.......... per centum per annum. 

Modes of Settlement.—The insured or the owner, or the beneficiary after the 
insured’s death, in case the insured shall have made no election, may by written 
notice to the company at its home office, elect to have the net sum payable under 
this policy upon the death of the insured paid either in cash or as follows: 

(1) By the payment of an annuity equal to.......... per centum of such net 
sum payable at the end of each year during the lifetime of the beneficiary, and 
by the payment upon the death of the beneficiary of the said net sum, together 
with any accrued portion of the annuity for the year then current, unless other- 
wise directed in said notice, to the beneficiary’s legal representatives or assigns. 

(2) By the payment of equal annual instalments for a specified number of 
years, the first instalment being payable immediately, in accordance with the 
following table for each one thousand dollars of said net sum. 

(3) By the payment of equal annual instalments payable at the beginning of 
each year for a fixed period of twenty years and for so many years longer as the 
beneficiary shall survive, in accordance with the following table for each one 
thousand dollars of said net sum. 

Any instalments payable under (2) or (8) which shall not have been paid prior 
to the death of the beneficiary shall be paid, unless otherwise directed in said 
notice, to the beneficiary’s legal representatives or assigns. 

When any option calling for annual payments is elected, this policy shall be 
surrendered upon its maturity and a supplementary non-participating contract 
shall be issued for the option elected. 

Unless otherwise specified by the owner or by the beneficiary in making such 
election, the beneficiary may at any time surrender the contract guaranteeing the 
payment of instalments for the commuted value of the payments yet to be made, 
computed upon the same basis as option (2) in the following table; provided that 
no such surrender and commutation will be made under option (3) except after 
the death of the beneficiary occurring within the aforesaid twenty years: 

TABLE OF INSTALMENTS FOR EACH $1000. 
1! 
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No person except an executive. officer of the company as aforesaid has powe: 
to modify, or in event of lapse to reinstate this policy or to extend the time for 
paying a premium. ; 

In witness whereof, the company has caused this policy to be executed this 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


In all great stirrings of the public mind there must necessarily be 
a certain degree of vicarious suffering by parties whose conduct is on 
the whole irreproachable, although engaged in the same line of enter- 
prise as that under condemnation. The rain of public abuse and mis- 
understanding falls alike on the just and the unjust, and it usually 
takes a long time before matters reassume their normal condition, and 
the public is once more in position to appreciate events at their true 
worth. Such a condition has existed in life insurance for some 
months past. The abuses which the investigation of last year and 
this brought out, though admittedly serious in themselves, were nev- 
ertheless generally confined to a few companies, and many of them 
had been repeatedly pointed out long before the demand arose for a 
caustic investigation. For a time the public seemed to be of the im- 
pression that the whole system of life insurance was only fit for con- 
demnation, entirely overlooking the fact that the faults brought out 
were those cf administration and not of the system. As usual in 
such cases of agitation, the principal sufferers were the poorest and 
most unintelligent of the community, many thousands of whom gave 
up their policies, some of them without even demanding the equities 
to which they were specifically entitled under the terms of their con- 
tracts. Life insurance in the past eighteen months or so has un- 
doubtedly received a severe set-back, but the very severity of the in- 
vestigation and the drastic measures which have been submitted for 
the prevention of abuses in the future have only served to give greater 
emphasis to the value of the system and to the absolute financial 
stability of the companies practicing it. 

ok * * * * * 


Many companies have experienced months of poor business, although 
ric scandals attached to their management, the principal sufferers hav- 
ing been the agents. The latter, in many cases, found that the public 
mind was not in that receptive condition where the arguments of the 
conscientious agent would appeal to them. Scandals had been ex- 
posed in the business, and while the newspapers were full of wrong- 
doing and the beneficent features of the business were entirely ignored 
no good could be seen in the system. In consequence of this feeling, 
a large number of men who formerly devoted their energies to the 
business of soliciting applications have turned their efforts in other 
directions, and are no longer numbered among the great fraternity of 
life insurance agents. This is, perhaps, not entirely to be regretted. 
It is always the weakest men who go to the wall when adverse circum- 
stances overtake them, and in the ranks of the agents there were 
many men who had been attracted to the calling by the hope of secur- 
ing easy money. The high commissions which had prevailed for 
many years made it an easy task for a man of ingratiating manners to 
sell life insurance, especially when he did not hesitate to grant a re- 
bate in order to speedily close a case. Naturally enough, this class of 
men was the first to leave the field. As they could not sell life insur- 
ance on its merits, and were unable, through the abolition of advances 
and reduction in commissions, to give very much in the way of rebates, 
their occupation was gone, and the business was well rid of them, 





much to the satisfaction of conscientious agents who prefer to get a 
fair price for their labors and to work on the principle that a policy- 
holder once secured is to be kept until his policy matures. 

* * * * * * 


The searchlight of public opinion having driven out the men re- 
sponsible for the scandals in the business and purged it of its evil 
practices, there is hope for better times all round, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that even through the hottest part of the newspaper cam- 
paign such companies as have always stood for clean practices and 
the utmost justice to policyholders, not only maintained their old 
business practically intact, but actually transacted a larger new busi- 
ness than ever before. There is, therefore, now no reason why the 
life insurance agent in all parts of the country should not go out with 
the fullest confidence in himself and his mission and secure applications 
at the same rate as prior to the investigations. In order to do this, he 
must talk life insurance and keep out of all controversies as to the 
investigations. Even if he finds it impossible to avoid the latter sub- 
ject, he has all the advantage of the argument, for the abuses of the 
past have been rectified and measures adopted to prevent their recur- 
rence, while the new legislation, both effective and proposed, is all in 
the interest of the policyholder and for the betterment of the business 
as a whole. No sane man can deny the fact that life insurance is 
needed just as much now as before the investigation, and the field for 
it is increasing in the same proportion as formerly. During the pres- 
ent year many thousands of persons have reached that condition 
where they can afford to take insurance, thousands more are in posi- 
tion to increase their lines, and there still remain the many hundreds 
of thousands who have hitherto been successful in putting off the im- 
portant duty of signing an application. Besides all this, the prosper- 
ity of the country at large has never before been equalled, so that the 
plea of not being able to afford the premium for a life insurance pol- 
icy is not likely to be heard. The harvest truly is plenteous, and it 
remains for the laborers to do their work in bringing it in. 

* * * * * * 


Encouraging signs have been observed in the field of late of a re- 
vival of industry on the part of the agency staffs of a number of com- 
panies, particularly where the home office officials have devoted a part 
of their time to enthusing their men with some of the old-time en- 
thusiasm for the business and the company. Special efforts along 
these lines have not only been productive of large volumes of new 
business during a given time, but have also brought up the produc- 
tion to the former average in the weeks that have followed. In all 
cases where the agents have gone out filled with the determination 
to write business, their efforts have been crowned with success, and 
many of them have found out, almost as a surprise, that the public 
needs life insurance and is more firmly convinced than ever before of 
its advantages. The same arguments as to the necessity for life in- 
surance hold good now as two years ago, and can be backed up by 
the assertion that, in spite of an investigation more rigid than that 
imposed upon any other business, not a life insurance company has 
failed to meet all its just obligations, and the financial stability of 
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the companies as a whole is unimpaired. In the two months remain- 
ing of the present year, it should be the aim of every life insurance 
agent to do the very best that lies in his power to further the in- 
terests of his company and himself by going forth with confidence in 
his mission and bringing in the applications, so that the ground lost 
during the troublous times of the past two years may be regained. 

* * * * * * 

In making this canvass, the agent will find one condition materially 
changed, if not absolutely eliminated, and that is in relation to the 
investment feature of life insurance. In the past, too much stress has 
been laid on the large returns to be expected from the purchase of a 
life insurance policy. 
and the man who goes into a company with the hope of making a 
large profit for himself is likely to sacrifice to some extent the pro- 
tection which he should give his family. Some men of large means 
can afford to take the numerous investment forms of contract issued 
by many companies, but the average man taking out a policy is under 
obligations to protect his family to the utmost, and consequently must 
secure as large an amount of life insurance as his means will permit 
of. His investment is in the future comfort of his family, for the 
policy will provide a large return in that direction. Ordinarily, a 
man does not buy a home as an investment, for he well understands 
that the money he expends in beautifying and improving his home 
would not be returned to him in the event of a forced sale. But the 
money he expends in that direction does bring large returns in com- 
fort and the satisfaction which comes from being able to take his ease 
in his own home. So with life insurance. It brings satisfaction to 
the mind of the insured in that he knows the future of his dependents 
is secure and the comforts it will provide for them is the best invest- 
ment return he can look for. The duty of the agent, therefore, is 
to sell protection. Even the question of dividends may properly be 
ignored, for in life insurance there is no such thing as a dividend. 
Careful selection of risks, the proper investment of funds and eco- 
nomical management will result in certain savings over the assump- 
tions entering into the calculation of the premium, which are dis- 
tributed among the policyholders contributing to them as over-charges, 
but the object of life insurance is not to provide dividends, and the 
sooner the agent gets away from that idea, the easier will he find 
his work. In the further propagation of the life insurance idea, there- 
fore, it will be found profitable to dwell solely on the protective ele- 
ment of the system, and see that every applicant is provided with the 
largest amount of protection at the least possible cost. The com- 
panies in the meantime, under the spur of competition and publicity, 
will see to it that every possible saving is effected in mortality, interest 
and expense. 





THE LAW AS A STIMULANT TO THE UNDERSTANDING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

On looking through my notes, I find a quotation which sounds wise 
enough to have been evolved by a newspaper editor. It is to the 
following effect: “Certain changes in the law can make life insur- 
ance what it should be, though wide public knowledge must be the 
basis, both for the law and for the improvements. The law can make 
it easier to understand what one pays for when he buys a life insur- 
ance policy, and to prevent his being swindled by false representa- 
tion.” I dare say that if I chose to be hypercritical I could find bad 
grammar, bad rhetoric and bad logic all in this one short paragraph, 
but inasmuch as such imperfections may be found in almost any 
writing, it will add nothing to the force of what I have to say. What 
I wish to dwell upon is the peculiar optimism and self-confidence 
which prompts the average newspaper writer to judge of matters of 
which he has but slight knowledge and to propose perfect schemes of 
reform. The editor asserts that “the law can make it easier to un- 
derstand what one pays for when he (one ?) buys a life insurance 
policy, and to prevent his (one’s ?) being swindled by false repre- 
sentation.” I will concede that the law could prevent one from being 
swindled if one knew enough to know when one was swindled. The 
law can do that now if Iam not mistaken. Are there not laws against 
swindling? Furthermore, if one knows enough to know when one 
is being swindled, does one need such careful protection by the law? 


Such a contract is not an investment per se, 
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I don’t know much about minerals, but I know enough not to buy a 
gold brick without having it assayed, and so the law which might 
punish gold brick salesmen is not very helpful to me. But if I didn’t 
know a gold brick from the real metal, is it probable that I should 
escape the wiles of the swindler? I suppose, however, that the 
editor reasons that if we had life insurance swindles described, speci- 
fied by name, and duly penalized, that this would tend to intimidate 
the swindlers and thus indirectly protect the lambs from fleecing. 
Be it so, then, but how can the law make it easier for one to under- 
stand what one pays for when: one buys a life insurance policy? 
Eleven years ago, my brother and I attempted to write a friend of 
ours for a twenty-year endowment. We had three or four interviews 
with the young man in the course of that many months, and he finally 
set a date for signing an application. He failed to keep his word, 
however, and during the next three or four years we made repeated 
efforts to bring him within the fold. In 1808, five years after we first 
began to solicit him, he applied for a twenty-year endowment and 
agreed to receive his dividends annually. He has now been a policy- 
holder in our company for eight years and has taken credit for his 
dividends annually. He has received the usual premium notices, and 
has had an opportunity to learn by actual experience what “dividends” 
mean. Notwithstanding, stimulated by the general agitation of the 
subject, he requested me the other day to explain what is meant by 
the accumulation method of applying dividends. He had heard the 
explanation before a number of times, and after eleven years of ex- 
planation, reflection and experience he still failed to understand what 
seems to me a very simple matter. He was receiving dividends, and 
yet did not know whether he was accumulating them or not. I went 
over the usual explanation again, and illustrated the various methods 
of applying dividends by everything that I thought could make it 
clear and simple. He pretended to understand me at the time, and I 


- think he did, but I would be willing to wager that to-day he is hope- 


lessly confused again. 

Now this policyholder is perhaps not quite the average policyholder, 
but he is not far below it, and his intelligence is a fair sample of what 
the solicitor meets with every day. He simply has an ordinary mind, 
does not care much for insurance, is not ready on anything outside 
of his usual routine, and life insurance knowledge drops. out of his 
memory almost as rapidly as it is gut in. Will our editorial friend 
kindly explain how we may deal with this case? Will he tell us how 
the law can so modify men that they will take a more general interest 
in things and give a more intelligent attention to their insurance poli- 
cies? Would it be desirable to pass a law requiring a policyholder to 
examine his policy at least once a month and to spend, say, thirty 
minutes, in an intelligent study of it? 

What shall we do with cases like this: A young lady desired an 
endowment last Christmas, but our company does not write women. 
She came to me because she has known me for fourteen years and 
trusts me. She didn’t care to make an intelligent study of insurance 
so that she might act upon her own judgment. She desired a certain 
result, and she believed that she could obtain that result by a short 
process. She positively declined to devote any time to the matter. 
Accordingly, I selected a company, decided upon a policy and wrote 
her application. The application was duly approved, and when I deliv- 
ered the policy I made a special request that she call at my house some 
evening and go over it with me. I told her that I was opposed to 
taking anything on faith, and that it was just as unwise as a business 
policy to trust me implicitly, as it would be to trust a total stranger. 
She was unusually busy when I made this appeal, and promised that 
after the holiday rush was over she would read her policy over with 
me. Nearly eight months have passed and she has not redeemed her 
promise. There is no probability now that she ever will, unless some 
question should arise about her company, and while she is as just as 
most human beings, I should not be greatly surprised if, in that event, 
she blamed me for putting her in a bad company. 

This has been my experience with most policyholders. I do not 
mean that they come to me in the way that the young lady did, but 
they lose interest in insurance as soon as they have received their 
policies. Often they will avoid going over a policy on the plea that 
they are too busy, and in nine cases out of ten they will promise to 
read a policy and never fulfill it. Then, when a misunderstanding 
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arises, they will curse the “fine print away off in an obscure corner 
of the policy.” 

The truth of the matter is that nine out of ten men are practical 
in the sense that they desire to be acting on and deciding matters. They 
wish to reach results by the quickest process. They have a repug- 
nance to a slow and tedious examination of numerous facts. They are 
always anxious to be “doing something.” Agent Smith interviews 
Prospect Brown and presents the merits of the Dash Life Insurance 
Company. He has letters from Brown’s neighbors who have carried 
policies for years, records of settlements made and claims paid in the 
community, and he accomplishes just what he aims to accomplish. 
He convinces Brown that insurance is necessary and desirable, that 
the Dash Company is worthy, and that he ought to take a policy. In 
one word, he wins Brown’s confidence, and after that, careful exam- 
ination is not only unnecessary but superfluous. Men like to act, and 
Brown is now justified in taking a policy. The examination of fig- 
ures and fine print is too tame to be classed as acting, and Brown 
files his policy away without reading it with the comfortable reflec- 
tion that he is at least as wise as his neighbors because he has only 
followed their example. His company may be very good, good, or 
merely fair, but if some such process as this is gone through with, 
and he so far gives his confidence as to apply for a policy, he will 
accept most of his information on faith and then go mad if he hears 
a slight rumor about his company. He did not “know” in the first 
place what he was doing, and as long as he acts because he has faith 
in his neighbors, and not because he has examined for himself, he 
never will “know” whether he has done right. 

Now I have no schemes, legislative or otherwise, for suddenly modi- 
fying human nature. As long as I am compelled to solicit men, I am 
rather glad that they are constituted as they are. It makes my work 
easier, and on the whole, I am inclined to think that the short process 
of acting upon the judgment and faith of others does not result in- 
juriously to any large number of persons. If, howeyer, I thought 
that passing more laws could improve humanity and bring about a 
better general condition of things, I would require every policyholder 
to read his policy with the agent in presence of a witness and furnish 
a certificate that he understood it. The certificate could be made in 
duplicate, but without it the policy would be invalid. This certainly 
would compel policyholders to read their policies at least once, and 
while, as I have said, I see no great efficacy in a multitude of laws, 
if I passed any laws I would put the burden of understanding as 
heavily upon the policyholders as upon the companies or the agents. 





WHAT THE INSURANCE DISCUSSION HAS DONE. 


The popular prejudice against life insurance caused by the ex- 
posures of last year is beginning to react, as sensationalism generally 
does, and prejudice is giving away to reason and a better knowledge 
of the mission of life insurance. It may be said that among intel- 
ligent men the prejudice they felt was not against life insurance 
per se, but against the mismanagement that was exposed. Now that 
there have been thorough reforms in the respects criticised, and new 
men have taken the places of those charged with maladministration, 
there is a growing feeling that the companies are in a better position 
to administer the system of life insurance than they have been in a 
long time. An agent of one of the large companies relates his ex- 
perience with a man whom he regarded as a “tough prospect.” The 
man was a friend of the agent, but could not be induced to take out 
a policy. He argued that the company was too large, was more de- 
voted to financial speculation than to looking after the interests of 
its policyholders, and no arguments the agent could put forth could 
induce him to insure his life. When the investigation was the 
sensation of the hour, the agent avoided his friend, but recently 
the friend called him to his office and said, substantially: ““You used 
to talk life insurance to me and I wouldn’t have it, because I thought 
the company you represent was extravagantly managed, and that 
policyholders were not getting what was justly their due. The in- 
vestigation has proved that I was right. Then followed the ‘house- 
cleaning,’ which weeded out incompetent officers, abolished fat sine- 
cures and inaugurated economies that will eliminate extravagance. 
I now have faith in the company, and will take a policy through you. 
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I always wanted life insurance, for I believe in its beneficent pur- 
pose, but was suspicious of high-pressure management. Now your 
company is doWn to hard pan, I think it will in future do justice to 
its policyholders.” The agent said that he was never more surprised, 
and forthwith wrote the application of his friend for a $10,000 policy. 
“This set me to thinking,” said the agent, “and I concluded that if the 
‘housecleaning’ had converted such a hard-headed proposition as my 
friend, it had probably done the same by others, so I went to work 
and soon found that there was a feeling of. renewed confidence in 
life insurance, and that business would come easy to the man who 
‘hustled’ for it. I began to ‘hustle,’ with the result that my new 
business very nearly equals what I used to do.” If all agents will go 
to work with their old-time enthusiasm and confidence, they wilf find 
their prospects better informed on the subject of life insurance than 
formerly and in a more receptive mood. 





LEAVING MATTERS TO THE AGENT. 


Not long ago, a special agent of one of the best life companies was 
visited by a man who was in receipt of a good income in the form of 
a salary and commissions, who explained that he realized that he 
ought to make some substantial provision for his family, so that, 
whatever happened, their security would be ‘assured. 

He informed the agent that he had made up his mind as to that 
point, and had determined to settle the matter at once, and stated that 
his plans were all formed. 

He had considered the matter carefully, and had decided how much 
of his income he could set aside, annually, to pay for insurance. 

“T know nothing about life insurance, and I do not know what are 
the best companies. I want you to do the business for me—apply the 
money that I have set aside from my annual income in such a way 
as to give me the most and best protection, with the best permanent 
investment for my money.” 

Having confidence, and knowing well the agent, this man’s action 
was a wise one. Having thus provided against sudden death or in- 
capacity, he could continue to pursue the career that circumstances 
had decreed that he should follow with an easy mind and a clear 
conscienc:. And not knowing what forms were the best policies with 
which to accomplish his object, and not knowing one company from 
another, he did well to confide in the agent; and there are very few 
agents of well-known companies, connected with reputable offices, 
who are not worthy of this confidence. 








TO THE MAN OF MODERATE MEANS. 


A prominent financier and real estate man recently expressed the 
opinion to the writer that there would be a decided reaction to the 
present wave of prosperity within the next three years, and that there 
would be a steady and marked decline in the values of real estate. 

“The man of large means, of extensive income from investment in 
sound securities, has nothing to fear,” he said; “he can wait for the 
next reaction. The small capitalist must look out that his savings 
are safe in good, sound investments. As for the man who is just sav- 
ing something from his weekly income, he must be careful to put it 
where it can be found after the tidal wave rolls on. It must be in 
something which will not be affected by any industrial or financial 
crash—and I know of nothing so secure as life insurance in good com- 
panies such as you and I know. I wish my words might be heard and 
pondered over by every struggling man of smal! or moderate income.” 





A LITTLE HOME AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


A man may leave a “home,” etc., to his widow and children, but of 
what use is a house if there is no money to go with it? They can’t 
eat or wear the house. 

This is something which the life insurance agent hears a good deal 
about—the “‘little home, all paid for.” But with it must be money to 
enable the dependents to keep the home. 

A good substantial life insurance policy, with the “little home all 
paid for,’ means thrift and good judgment. 
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BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Showing the business of four American companies in countries outside the United States and Canada or the year 1905. 
EQUITABLE, | MuTuaL, New York LIFE. GERMANIA, ToraALs. 
| | 
IN 7 | | | 
COUNTRY. = Amount of | Premium ys | Amount of | Premium | oe Amount of | Premium tag Amount of | Premium ny Amount of | Premium 
Pees Insurance | Receipts ee i Insurance | Receipts | een Insurance | Receipts cieein Insurance | Receipts Tene Insurance | Receipts 
eee in Force. | iN 1905. | Rorce,| 2 Force. iN 1995. | Force, | im Force. | in 1905. Force. | Force. in 1905. | Force, in Force. in 1905. 
{ | | | 
| | a 
i | $ | $ | | § § $ $ $ 
Europe ...#...--- | 63,677 |181,003,263 | 7,589,755 | 97,634/234,757,397| 9.489,871|136 898) 363,495,642 |16,557,555| 32,457 | 46,921,172 |2,086,620 |330,666 | 826,177,474 |35,723,801 
ee ee 2,671 | 7,829,760} 414,124| 1,471) 2,084,336! 105,230} 23,048] 26,003,913 | 1,393,219] ---- |  seeeeee | soeecee 27,190} 35,918,009 | 1,912,573 
Affrica.....--..00- | 6,561} 20,059,821 | 753,808 | 5,753) 17,723,095) 730,105; 3,568] 10,125,367 | 453,582; ...- | -seeeee | - Risteees 15,882 | 47,908,283 | 1,943,495 
Australasia ......| 17,193 | 30,430,048 | 1,166,876 | 6,200] 12,825,369] 480,778, 8,966] 16,714,890} 643,459] ---- |  -eeeeee | cone «+» | 32,359 | 60,470,307 | 2,291,113 
South America...} 8,314 45,100,582 | 1,490,613| ..... | teeeeeeee| seen ewes | 14,713] 40,996,428 | 1,748,388 Sipreibormanl) toe garters 23,027 | 86,097,010 | 3,239,001 
Central America. .| 875 | 3,269,289 | GIA53)|) sas 1) cdberstastevate:s 1h caiaceisiniete | 747] 2,198,693 GrAS AN Gis, | cereloats cee aie eoketore 1,622 5,467,982 157,951 
West Indies...... | 2,202] 8,356,185 309,600] 1,414! 3,650,270! 226,081| 4,714! 10,424,423 OBAPATS) cecil) °c atecreess (lwisreisteiers 8,330 | 22,430,878 | 1,220,154 
Mexico......++..+/ 2,70 | 9,161,182 | 266,772 | 9,565 18,751,796 930,397, ©,823| 17,510,141 | 882,831 545] 2,294,313 | 123,260] 19,634| 47,717,432 | 2,203,260 
Other countries} | | | | 
and islands.....| 1,487] 5,024,057 | 198,754 | seee2) seeeeeeee)| cee e cree! 2,168) 6,913,852 BOSs090)) cae] Nate mercer 3,655 | 11,937,909} 504,390 
*Totals, 1905.....|105,681 |310,734,187 |12,251,755 122.037 289,792,263 11 968, 462/201 645|494,383,349 |22,765,641; 33,002 | 49,215,485 '2,209,880 |462,365 |1144,125,284 149,195,838 
*1904.....4+++-/105,2T4 |314,155,248 |13,022,160 |113 991 271,813,834 11 165,278|181 687) 454,372,593 |20,737,803| 32,087 | 46,958,488 |2,124,699 |432,979 | 1087,300,163 |47,049,940 
*1903-- 0+ +++ 0s | 103,683 |315,925,572 |12,957,290 |104 591/254,494,390|10 579,696 158 451/409,635,830 |18 490,995) 30,830 | 44,773,726 |1,951,542 |397,555 |1024,829,518 |43,979,523 
*1QO2 -- +++ ++ | 97,780 |302,631,359 |12,201,907 | 94,369 224,331,416) 9,581,291 129 375/ 347,501,413 |10,225,504| 29,847 | 42,181,009 |1,784,371 |351,371 | 916,645,197 |39,793,073 
*IQOL ....++++- | QI,QTO |286,250,485 11,156,457 | 84,643 202,475,896, 8,675,491 109 345 304,048,412 |14,207,470) 29,324 | 40,949,654 |1,700,172 315,222 | 833,724,447 |35,739,590 
IQ0O. weve | 86,964 |275,878,296 |10,571,689 | 74,969 181,729,271] 7,920,573| 98,891 285,161,655 12,813,382| 28,326 | 39,204,292 |1,654,739 |289,250 | 781,973,514 |32,960, 383 
oe 82,845 |267,047,747 10,199,654 | 66,612 162,625,185] 7,120,167) 83,050/253,840,670 |11,715,407| 28,052 | 38,407,949 1,615,157 1260,559 | 721,921,551 130,650,385 
SBGC acscsusoe 79.864 |261,722,707 | 9,893,506 | 58,158 144,590,410) 6,515,658) 68,602 231,376,545 |10,735,688/ 27,151 | 36,785,518 |1,581,966 |233,775 | 674,475,180 |28,726,818 
EGO? sx vien mca 77,708 |261,442,149 | 9,490,240 | 50,521/128,917,670] 5,853,598) 64,861/225,146,582 10,462,751) 26,302 | 35,449,037 |I,505,237 |219,392 | 650,955,438 |27,311,826 
oo ee 75,696 |258,406,304 | 9,179,933 | 44,513 118,565,437 5,528,871, 63,616) 227,306,174 |10,530,361| 25,506 | 34,200,011 |1,453,762 |209,331 | 638,477,926 |26,689,927 
BBQS <cinniecieiee 75,427 |261,597, 161 | 9,705,427 | 40,399 III,692,607| 4,899,266) 59,697|233,720,641 |10,965,201| 24,754 | 32,732,574 \1,412,113 |200,277 | 639,742,983 |26,982,007 
1894 .-+++---s 74,098 |260,631,010 | 9,215,370 33.953, 96,605,557) 4,418,235! 59,511|237,487,923 |11,073,554, 23,951 | 31,697,430 1,377,819 T9513 | 626,421,920 |26,084,978 
“Cee 70,651 |252,878,247 | 9,945,085 27,742) 84,814,129) 3,642,757) 53,508|221,713,171 10,179,850) 22,760 | 30,591,081 1,316,541 '174,661 | 589,996,628 |25,084,833 
1892 ..+++--+s 64,593 |239,311,894 | 9,526,473 19 506 61,349,565! 2,784,271) 54,403'211,334,680 | 8,987,289 21,604 | 28,908,915 1,247,319 |160,106 | 540,905,054 |22,545,353 
PEGE ssccecias 1,061 235,158,107 | 9.533.436 | 14,318 47,450,264] 2,192,273] 44,870| 185,829,365 8,640,818) 20,200 | 26,844,820 1,180,958 140,449 | 495,272,556 |21.547,485 
[OOD csispcesen 54,109 |215,979,33! | 8,639,173 | 8,841) 33,091,053] 1,435,586) 40,625) 172,351,422 8,008,174 18,835 | 24,813,076 |1,019,415 pear | 446,234,882 |I9, 102,348 
ISD sas eceun 47,843 192,866,753 | 7,714,670 | 5484) 21,385,092} 922,035] 35,148) 148,028, 361 <a 16,760 22,013,568 | 948,474 [105,235 | 384,293,774 |16,499,686 
| | } | 





* Policy claims paid in foreign countries in 1901, $15,527,164; 1902, $16,088,075 ; 1923, $19,317,076; 1904, $20,652,717; 1905, $22,216,356. 








SAFETY A CHARACTERISTIC. 


Safety is the distinguishing characteristic of life insurance. There 
has not been a failure of an old line life insurance company in the 
last twenty-five years, or, at least, such failures have been so few and 
‘far between, and, on the whole, of so little consequence that they 
excited no general interest. No other class of financial institution 
can boast of such a record; and compared with the hundreds of 
millions of the people’s savings entrusted to the companies, the losses 
by failure are practically infinitesimal. To be sure, a few companies 
have reinsured outstanding risks and have ceased doing business dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years; but every policyholder thus reinsured 
was a gainer, not a loser. 

In twenty-five years, however, banks have failed, trust companies 
have gone to pieces, railroads have gone into the hands of receivers, 
and financial institutions have failed to return not only the invested 
principal, but the interest thereon. 





TERM INSURANCE. 


Term insurance fills an important place in life insurance economics. 
By term insurance is meant insurance for a limited term of years. For 
example, a five-year term policy provides for the payment of a certain 
indemnity in case of death during five years, subject of course to the pay- 
ment of the regular premiums. At the end of five years the policy ex- 
pires and the transaction is complete and closed. 

One of the principal functions filled by term insurance is in the 
capacity of collateral security. Many examples of its value in this con- 
nection present themselves. Suppose a man borrows money on a mort- 
gage of certain property and the lender wishes to indemnify himself in 
case of the borrower’s death before the mortgage becomes due. Sup- 
pose money is borrowed on personal security, under such conditions that 
the borrower’s death would prevent repayment. Suppose a certain person 
is to fall into an estate when reaching a stipulated age and having no 
means of sustenance in the meantime desires to discount the future in- 
come. In none of these cases could the desired transaction be properly 
completed without the aid of an insurance policy as collateral security. 

Of course, the borrower would not desire to pay any more for this in- 
surance than was absolutely necessary. A term policy would naturally 
be selected as providing protection at the lowest possible cost. 

There are thousands of cases where a man desires immediate insur- 
ance protection, but his affairs are so arranged that he cannot afford to 
pay the amount of premium required by a level premium policy. A 
young man just starting in business or commencing a professional career 
needs practically every cent he can earn to provide the necessities of 
life; yet he wants insurance immediately to repay his father in the event 


of death for money advanced for his education, or perhaps there is a 
mother or sister dependent upon him for support. A business man is 
enlarging his property, a professional man is building a home; but both 
want to increase their insurance to accord with their new responsibili- 
ties. : 

Others, not needing insurance protection at present, are farseeing 
enough to realize that there is a chance that they will not be able to pass 
the necessary medical examination in a few years when the insurance 
will be badly needed, and yet do not now desire to pay the larger pre- 
mium required by a life or endowment policy. 

In all cases of this character term insurance is the happy solution of 
the problem presented. The premiums are low and most of the term 
policies contain the privilege to renew or exchange to another form of 
contract later on, without medical re-examination. 

Of recent years building and loan societies have found term insurance 
indispensable to the proper carrying out of their contracts. Money is ad- 
vanced to a member with which to build a home, the repayment of 
which is to be made in weekly or monthly instalments. A term policy 
is taken on the life of the borrower, the policy reducing each month to 
accord with the decrease in the loan made by the monthly payments. 

Another convenient use for term insurance is this: An applicant for 
insurance on a level premium plan desires his premiums to fall due on 
a day, two, four or six months hence, yet he wants to be insured in the 
meantime. The company will charge him an interim term premium for 
this temporary protection, the regular policy to commence at the end of 
the term.—Caritas. 





IMAGINE YOUR OWN FAMILY LEFT UNPROVIDED FOR! 


It is hard for the man in robust health, with every prospect of a long 
life before him, to realize that he may be taken away from his family at 
any time, or that, in any event, old age will soon be here. It is hard for 
him to picture to himself a family suddenly bereaved of the breadwinner, 
or a wife left to struggle alone with old age or poverty, and thus to 
realize what a blessing life insurance is in such a contingency. Could 
every man be confronted suddenly with the vision of his own family left 
destitute, or, at least, not so well provided for as he could wish—as 
would surely be the case if he were taken now; could he realize their 
gratitude as the beneficiaries of his foresight in throwing about them 
the protecting care of life insurance, or witness in imagination their 
despair in the absence of such a provision, more men would make it 
their first concern to insure, and those already insured would take an 


additional amount.—The Statement. 





“Every man his own doctor” is frequently changed to read, “Every 


man his own life insurance company.” 


Many a man has discovere’ 


to his sorrow that he can’t be his own doctor, and many a mans 


friends have discovered—after he is dead—that he couldn’t carry his 


own insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The few weeks remaining of the present year should prove highly 
productive ones for the energetic life insurance agent, not only be- 
cause the usual spirit of good feeling is invoked as the Christmas 
season approaches, but because there is so much time to be made up 
that has been lost on account of the unsettled state of public opinion 
which followed the life insurance investigations. In spite of the 
fact that the legislature of one State has interdicted the issuance of 
the deferred dividend contract after this year, and that other States 
will probably follow suit, there are still a large number of persons to 
whom this form appeals and a great many agents who prefer to sell 
it. These agents will naturally be particularly busy in closing up 
cases before the year closes and thereby bring their production for 
the year up to the normal average. Besides all this the events of the 
past few months have been highly encouraging to the field workers as 
indicating that the trend of public opinion has once again turned in 
favor of life insurance. Even the daily papers which proved so 
venomous in their criticisms have realized that it was the abuse of 
power by the managers which was wrong, and that the system itself 
stood out unscathed. The thousands of policyholders who aban- 
doned their insurance in unreasoning panic have had time to think 
it over and to become convinced that they have made a huge mistake, 
and with very few exceptions they are anxious to replace the policies 
lapsed. In order to aid them the several companies are offering every 
inducement to get them to restore their contracts and this action 
affords the agent an opportunity to secure increased lines. 

* * * * * 


Reports received from a number of life insurance companies, cover- 
ing the month of September, indicate that the fall season opened most 
auspiciously, and on the whole the production was largely in excess 
of the corresponding month of last year. The same rate of progress 
in all probability continued during October, and there is no good 
reason why the forward movement thus inaugurated should not con- 
tinue throughout the winter months. Every indication points to a 
continuance of prosperity in the country at large, the abuses of life 
insurance management have been eradicated and many reforms put 
in operation which will tend to greater security for the contracts and 
better returns on them, while at the same time the field for the propa- 
gation of the life insurance idea continues to expand, so that there 
can be no complaint as to the field being exhausted. Example is 
always better than precept and the fact that a number of companies 
and agents have shown during the past few months that business 
can be written with as much ease and in as large volume as prior to 
the unfortunate developments of last year should encourage the 
doubters and hearten them up to renewed efforts. The one thing to 
do, therefore, is to talk life insurance and keep away from all in- 
vestigation talk. Take the offensive and devote your energies to 
making the prospect admit the value and necessity of insurance and 
there will be little fear as to the outcome. 

* * * * 


During the past few months there has been a change in the atti- 


tude of the agents as to the effect of the legislation enacted and pro- 
posed, so far as it affects their prospects for work in the future. 
While it is true that owing to the haste with which the legislation was 
forced through, there were many imperfections developed, still these 
can be remedied, and doubtless will be, while the former abuses are 
made impossible of recurrence. The most difficult points to be over- 
come rest with the managements of the companies, and in solving 
them they will have to be guided by the light of experience as mani- 
fested during the next few years. The main cause of contention on 
the part of the agents originally was as to the rate of compensation. 
Fortunately by presenting a united front at the hearings before the 
legislative committee at Albany they secured several concessions, and 
careful study of the provisions of the law during the past months 
have shown that they will not be so badly off as they at first imagined. 
In the first place they will no longer have to apologize or explain 
away extravagant expenses of management, for the companies are 
strictly limited in this regard, and so long as the annual statements 
are carefully scrutinized in this respect and the law fully enforced 
there can be no ground for complaint on the part of policyholders. 
Under the new laws the commissions which the companies can pay 
their agents are materially reduced from the times of the high-pres- 
sure days. This is not a matter to be deplored by any means. An 
examination of the scale of commissions which the new laws permit 
of shows that it is no lower than a large number of conservatively 
managed companies have followed for a number of years, and there 
has been little or no complaint on the part of the agents of those com- 
panies that they could not make a living. As a matter of fact, some 
of the most prosperous life insurance agents of the country are those 
representing companies which refused to be drawn into the scramble 
for business at any price. 


* i * * * * 


The limitation of commissions and the abolition of bonuses will 
result in the production of a more stable class of business, as a low 
commission is a most material check to rebating practices. The life 
insurance rounder who found it easy to go from one company to 
another and work under advances will find his occupation gone, and 
as such men could only secure business by means of heavy rebates 
they will be forced into some other line of employment. At the same 
ime a check will be given to that class of the public who knew the 
ropes well enough to secure a policy in one company one year for a 
large amount at a low price, and the next year allowed it to drop and 
replaced it with a similar contract in another organization. Such 
practices as these existed under the old conditions and were well 
known to the agents, who were powerless to stop them so long as 
the inducements of high commissions, heavy bonuses and large ad- 
vance were held out by the companies. For years the agents who 
respected their calling as one of dignity and honor fought against 
these practices, and now that they have won out they will work with 
renewed energy to keep the business free from all reproach. Of 
course many agents will have to make some sacrifices to conform to 
the new conditions, but a careful examination of the prospects for 
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the future will convince them that in the end the changes will turn 
out for the best. 
* * * * 

For a number of years past there has been developing a change in 
the agency system, which the new laws would seem to encourage. 
The old methods of giving out large parcels of territory to a single 
general agent who then contracted with sub-agents were gradually 
being abandoned in favor of direct control of all the field force from 
the home office, through salaried representatives at important centers. 
This latter plan will now be carried out on even a larger scale and 
the man with a rate-book will become the important factor. Many 
men have been developed in the agency work who have shown marked 
executive ability, and while they will hereafter find themselves com- 
pelled to pay more attention to personal canvassing for new business, 
still they will continue to draw to themselves that large class of men 
who need to be continually guided in their work, and can only be 
successful when they are kept up to an allotted task. The life in- 
surance field has lots of room for such men and the agent who de- 
votes a part of his time to their oversight will find due compensation 
even although the contract as agent is made direct with the company. 
The changed conditions require that more than ever before the life 
insurance agent must be a man of ability, and not one who has made a 
failure in other lines of enterprise. The ability to sell goods of any 
description can be applied to life insurance work, but in order to be 
thoroughly successful the subject must receive careful study, and 
consequently the life insurance agent of the future will occupy a much 
higher position in the ranks of intelligent workers than a majority of 
them have done in the past. 





HOW INTEREST IS DEVELOPED. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

Some years ago when our country was in the throes of a panic, the 
general agent and J made a canvas in a small town in a remote part 
of our field. We went there primarily to give some training to a 
beginner, but it happened that conditions were unusually favorable 
and we were able to teach the art of writing applications by actually 
writing them. Our agent that was to be held a position in the local 
bank and was acquainted with the financial condition of nearly every 
man in the community. He ‘gave us the names of about a dozen good 
prospects and we immediately went to work. 

The first person we approached was the proprietor of a general 
store. I do not recall whether he had any other insurance or not, or 
whether he met us with the approved statement that he had all the 
insurance that he wanted. I do remember, however, that he did not 
capitulate immediately, and that it required about two hours to se- 
cure his application. He applied for a couple of thousand on the 
twenty-payment life plan, and as he was somewhat advanced in years, 
the premium was nearly $100. With the proprietor I am not much 
concerned except to say that our success with him seemed to make 
everything easy and for a few days our experience was almost like 
finding money. The general store required six or eight clerks, and as 
this was my first trip into the field, I was greatly astonished to 
notice that as soon as the proprietor began to consider insurance all 
of the clerks were anxious to have policies. I have been saying “we” 
all the time, but in reality I went with the general agent expressly 
for the purpose of picking up experience, and while the proprietor was 
being rounded up, I stood off and viewed the process. I was just a 
trifle embarrassed, therefore, when the clerks took it for granted that 
! was a full-fledged solicitor and began to ply me with questions. 
For a minute or two I was afraid that I might spoil some applica- 
tions by my awkwardness and inexperience, but the general agent 
was able to keep his eye upon several things at once and he gave me 
a hint to take hold. I took a couple of the clerks‘into another corner 
of the store and began to disburse information as best I could. It 
did not require much. The clerks wanted insurance that they could 
carry conveniently, and for general average purposes a twenty-pay- 
ment life is about the thing. I think that if I had to recommend plans 
f insurance without knowing any of the conditions of the policy- 
holder J should invariably recommend the twenty-payment life. It 
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is a compromise between various extremes and it can hardly fail to 
meet at least one condition in any man’s life. Well, I talked twenty- 
payment life to the clerks, and as the premium was moderate, it 
suited them. They were ready to buy after a brief explanation and 
in a few minutes I had an application. The whole experience was 
so new and unexpected to me, and my work seemed so crude and im- 
perfect as compared with that of the general agent, that I felt, in the 
language of the stage comedian, “that it was really a shame to take the 
money.” But the clerks were willing and I found myself in the novel 
position of having an application almost thrust upon me. 

Now this is not a fairy story. It happened substantially as I have 
narrated it, and in the course of two or three days the general agent 
and I wrote six or eight applications without being compelled to 
exert any of that eternal persistence which is usually required to 
obtain an application. The applications, of course, were small, In a 
town of 1000 inhabitants not many persons can afford to apply for 
$5000 policies, and our total business did not exceed six or eight thou- 
sand, but the manner and the extraordinary ease of writing it are 
what I wish to emphasize. Since that day I have often exerted more 
ingenuity and energy in writing a single $1000 application than the 
general agent and J‘ both exerted in writing all of the six or eight 
applications. Our experience was an exception in every particular. 
I have seldom seen or heard of anything like it, and it therefore 
serves as an excellent illustration of principle which I now wish to 
announce. : 

The principle is this: The interest which a particular person feels 
in a thing is to a large extent stimulated, nourished and preserved by 
the interest that others feel in it. At some time in the history of 
the human race one man found a diamond and took a violent fancy 
to it. He polished it up in a crude fashion and began to parade it 
before his friends. They were infected by his enthusiasm and began 
to search for stones for themselves. Such as were fortunate, inocu- 
lated their friends in turn and so it continued until diamonds were 
considered universally desirable. I do not mean that this came about 
all at once or that the diamond has no merit in itself. But some one 
person must first get interested in a thing, and many persons must 
ultimately be interested in it, or it will never be an object of general 
interest. Life insurance began in the same way. One man one day 
realized the possibilities of the scheme and in a crude way attempted 
to put it into practice. Slowly and imperceptibly one man after an- 
other became interested in it until now life insurance is one of the 
most gigantic enterprises on the globe. 

Since life insurance is so much a matter of fact that hardly anyone 
can be ignorant of it, let us say that the interest in it is already 
created, and that when a man is so much wrought upon that he signs 
an application it is because his interest is focussed. Interest is 
focussed in the same way that it is created. Some one person must 
act as a starter. In the case which I mentioned in my introductory 
illustration, the general agent may be considered as the absolute 
originator of all the interest which ultimately sprang up in the little 
country town. By his own belief, enthusiasm and interest in his 
goods he first infected the merchant. As soon as the merchant began 
to warm up, his whole force of clerks responded and the interest of 
each acted and reacted upon the interest of the others in such a way 
that for the time being life insurance seemed the one thing desirable. 

Now, of all the different states of mind which are possible to a 
human being, hopefulness, it seems to me, is the most necessary to 
a life insurance solicitor. Depression or discouragement utterly be- 
fogs one, and not only makes good work impossible, but often makes 
any work impossible. It has always been my theory in writing 
articles for the insurance press, and it is about the only distinct plan 
that I have, that anything that will make or keep a solicitor hopefu! 
is worth dollars to him. And if the solicitor will take hold of thi 
principle of creating and focussing interest and endeavor to make |! 
a part of his very being, he will have something which will be a re 
source in time of discouragement. If he gets depressed over the 
new plans, and companies and schemes which he hears of and is dis 
posed to think that he is under a disadvantage with his old-sty/e 
goods, let him remember that he himself arouses the interest a1 
not the goods. In a certain sense he is the goods, and if he w! 
just trust in himself and keep faith in his goods no quantity of n¢ 
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schemes and frills in life insurance will prevent him from getting his 
share of busineess. 

In almost every transaction we buy others or sell ourselves. Not 
long ago I looked at a piece of real estate with an agent. Now | 
flatter myself that I know a good house when I see one and I think I 
have strength enough to act upon my own judgment, but when the 
agent pointed out the merits of this particular house, they looked much 
more attractive than they did when I viewed them by myself. Later 
T invited one of. those cold-blooded judicious friends which we all have 
to look at the house with me, and in the popular slang, he made it 
“look like thirty cents” to me. I bought it just the same, but with 
a due appreciation that “it has its faults.” The importance of having 
a man behind a thing is so generally realized that a friend of mine is 
invited every week or two to deliver an address which is in print 
and has been circulated to the extent of about 50,000 copies. Not- 
withstanding, he often delivers the address word for word as it 
occurs in the pamphlet. 

Let the solicitor remember, then, that he himself is more interest- 
ing than his goods, and that if he will keep faith in what he is selling 
and sustain his own interest he will have no difficulty in interesting 
others. It is just as true as that the sun shines that other men will 
be interested in life insurance exactly in proportion as he himself is 
interested in it, and that he may be crude and ignorant and awkward 
and still succeed, but he cannot possibly do so if he has no faith in 
his business. 





UNCEASING INDUSTRY BRINGS SUCCESS. 

A life agent who is to-day and has been for many years successful, 
has written several millions of business and who has accumulated a 
substantial competence for himself, was told, nearly a quarter cen- 
tury ago, by another agent who is known as a “big man,” one who 
writes only large policies, “I don’t think you will ever make a suc- 
cessful life agent.” ; 

This rather discouraged the young man at the time, but his dis- 
couragement was only temporary, being followed by that state com- 
monly known as “mad.” In short, when he came to think it over, it 
made him “mad.” He determined that there was no reason why he 
should not make a success as a life agent and he began to examine 
himself to ascertain wherein he had been below the standard. 

He satisfied himself that it was not because he lacked natural 
ability, that he had not attracted attention, or made a great success 
so far, but because of a certain thoughtlessness and easy-going dispo- 
sition which prevented him from doing his best. 

So he immediately turned over a new leaf and devoted himself to 
business and what he lacked in brilliancy he made up in industry 
until he became, not a meteoric success or a spectacular writer, but a 
' good, substantial producer for his company. 

Meantime, the other agent who was so sure that he would not be a 
success, worked himself out, in other words, he was meteoric and 
when it came to getting down to steady, hard work day by day, he 
could not “make good.” So, after a few years of phenomenal success, 
he seemed to lose his grip, so to speak, and dropped out of sight, al- 
though he is still writing insurance, but instead of being in the front 
rank he has fallen to the rear. 

In this business as well’as in others, it is not so much great bril- 
liancy or great natural talent as it is unceasing industry which brings 
success. 





TRAINED MEN NEEDED. 

It is true in other lines of business and it is true in the business of 
life insurance, that an idea prevails that a good living can be secured 
in soliciting life insurance by people who are either incompetent or 
incapable of doing anything else. Unfortunately for the business, 
people who have failed in other lines of endeavor turn as a last resort 
to life insurance. It is not admitted that a person who has made a 
failure in one line of mercantile business will succeed in another, 
neither is the opposite necessarily true, but it does not reflect business 
credit upon the business of life insurance when it is made the dump- 
ing ground for inexperienced of both sexes, lawyers who have been a 
failure and superannuated preachers. 
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It is something which requires a regular training. It demands in- 
telligence and a good business mind. It is not a business for failures 
or for the inexperienced, and the fact that it is resorted to by such 
people tends to bring the profession, for such it is, into disrepute. 
How can a person absolutely without experience, without training, 
without even the necessary mental qualification, expect to be able to 
properly present a contract of life insurance or succeed in a business 
which is not only a science, but a very complicated science? 

The above train of thought was expressed by a certain well-known 
agent who had become disgusted with the horde of incompetents who 
are misrepresenting life insurance. The same complaint comes from 
those engaged in other lines who know their business and whq re- 
flect credit upon it. What there should be is a clearing house, if that 
were possible, or an association or something which would prevent 
any but competent people, who intend to make life insurance their life 
work and their life profession, from entering into the business. They 
cannot present a contract, they have little comprehension of the 
subject. 

In short, they misrepresent not only the contract which they are 
selling, but they misrepresent the whole system. Individual agencies 
and the companies themselves can see to it that the tone of their 
agency forces is kept at the highest degree of efficiency. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO HUSTLE. 


Two months only remain in which agents of the life companies 
have the opportunity to make up their records for the year. During 
the first half of the year there was some excuse for an agent falling 
behind his previous record for securing new business, for the public 
mind had not entirely recovered from the shock it received from the 
scandals of a year.ago. But latterly the conditions have changed, the 
companies criticised have removed the causes of complaint and in- 
troduced reforms that will result in greater benefits to policyholders, 
while the other companies have pursued the even tenor of their way, 
unchallenged and uncriticised. Life insurance is a better proposition 
to present to people than it ever has been, for it has come through an 
ordeal, unprecedented in its severity, unscathed and thoroughly en- 
dorsed as the most beneficent institution of the age. The public has 
been better educated regarding it and is in a mood to give it due con- 
sideration. The country is in an unprecedentedly prosperous condi- 
tion, money is plentiful and business thriving and prosperous. Agents 
of life companies are much to blame if their writings of new business 
are not up to their standards, for they have been apathetic. Instead 
of hustling to counteract false impressions that were being sown 
broadcast, many of them folded their arms and ceased their efforts 
to sustain the industry that gave them their livelihood. They can 
yet redeem themselves by increasing their activity from this time 
forward. There is just as much a necessity among the people for 
life insurance as there ever was, and it will take less persuasion to 
bring that fact home to them individually. Already some agents have 
realized the improved conditions and are doing good work. They 
find it much easier to obtain applications than they formerly did, and 
are highly encouraged by the outlook. The field is broader than 
ever, and open to all. Now is the time for every agent to put in his 
best efforts, and by his work in the remaining two months of the 
year atone for his previous apathy. He may not bring his record up 
to that of last year; but he will get himself in good fighting trim for 
the campaign of 1907. 





NEW LIFE POLICY FORMS. 


The new forms of policy contract recently put forth by the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia have the following 
changes from the old form: Cash values are given yearly, commenc- 
ing with the end of the second year, equal to the full reserve less a 
surrender charge of one per cent of the face of the policy; the policy 
is incontestable after one year, and thirty days grace is allowed in 
payment of premiums. The provision respecting cash values applies 
to all forms except term. 

Revised forms issued by the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford 
provide for cash values at the end of any five-year period and for 
automatic paid-up insurance after two years. The restrictions as to 
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residence, occupation and suicide are limited to two years, except 
that military and naval service in time of war at any time is for- 
ebidden without the previous consent of the company. The policy 
is incontestable after two years, except for intentional misstate- 
ment as to maternal facts in the application. Dividends are payable 
commencing with the second annual premium, and if any dividends 
are allowed to accumulate with the company they will be credited in 
payment of premiums, if the insured omits to pay such premiums on 
their due date. A grace of thirty days is allowed in payment of 
premium; the policy may be restored at any time on satisfactory evi- 
dence of good health and payment of arrears with interest, while the 
insured has the choice of extended insurance upon surrender and the 
proceeds of the contract may be paid by instalments or annuities if 
desired. 





A MAN’S INVESTMENTS. 

The individual may invest his surplus funds in whatever way may 
suit his needs or appeal to his judgment. With him there is a wide 
range from the bond or stock which by reason of its superior safety 
yields but a small return to the property which promises a large in- 
crease in its market value. In either case the revenue is his and he 
will enjoy the profits or suffer the loss. 

Corporations engaged in banking for the purpose of making profits 
for their stockholders receive the money of their depositors, fre- 
quently allowing interest, and it is used under an agreement to return 
it whenever called for. 

In all such institutions, and savings banks, the risk of loss of the 
principal sum must be guarded against with the greatest care and 
forethought, but the rate of interest which must be received is not 
essential to the carrying out of the agreements. 

In the case of savings banks the interest allowed to depositors may 
be reduced at any time when the rate obtainable on safe securities 
falls. 

Insurance companies receive their premiums in advance and must 
lay aside sufficient amounts to meet the obligations they assume when- 
ever they mature. 

The life insurance company differs in several very important par- 
ticulars from these institutions and the difference is decidedly in 
favor of the life insurance company. 

The business will be a benefit if the insuring public generally 
understands what the difference is and wherein it favors the life 
company. Life agents will often find it best to treat the question 
largely as an investment, as a permanent investment, and the show- 
ing of the difference in the two investments to a prospect is the best 
possible way of appealing to him. It is even more effective than the 
old inducement held forth, namely, protection, for the reason that 
the average man cares less fer protection than he does for returns on 
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the investment. 


A WARMING UP CIRCULAR. 

Several years ago The Spectator Company issued a form of cir- 
cular letter as an encouragement to agents which is very apropos at 
this time. It is as follows: 

The summer is past and men of business are beginning to shake off 
the lethargy which always characterizes the holiday season. Insur- 
ance agents don’t make much headway during the middle months of 
the year, for the cry throughout the commercial world is, “things are 
money does not change hands so freely, and consequently 
people have less to spend on life insurance, which, for some occult 
reason, is elbowed out of the category of things necessary into the 
limbo of things which can be attended to at any time. ; 

If life office managers don’t expect many proposals during vacation 
time, they do expect to make up for the slack season immediately 
thereafter, and experience shows that this expectation may be relied 
ipon with a tolerable degree of certainty. The commercial, social and 
economic connections of the latter months of the year are favorable 
to agency work, a multiple of life policies will be written, and those 
agents who do the work will get the business and pocket the profits. 

Insurance agency is like everything else; if it be played with, if it be 
attended to in a perfunctory manner, if proposals be expected to come 
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into existence spontaneously, utter failure and disappointment will 
be the result. 

But if it be regarded as a serious business and be gone about in a 
business-like fashion, with energy and enterprise, money will be 
made by it. 

We hope you will make money by it and shall be pleased to afford 
you any assistance in our power so to do. 

If you have not any cases in view, run over your friends and ac- 
quaintances, pick out a few of the most likely, go for them and stick 
to them. If you want a little professional leverage to clinch a case, 
state the circumstances and we will see what can be done. 

Read good literature such as that published by The Spectator Com- 
pany and make up your mind how many proposals you ought to se- 
cure before Christmas. Reflect on the commission they will yield, 
not only the immediate payment, but that which the renewals will 
produce without further trouble, and let this, as well as the valuable 
service you render your fellowmen, prove an incentive to set to work 
at once. You will have no cause to regret the effort. 





THE AGENT A BUSINESS MAN. 

A certain well-known lawyer, riding into the city with the writer 
on the train the other morning, remarked that in these times a lawyer 
must be a keen business man in order to stand well up in his pro- 
fession. That is absolutely true and it applies as well to the life in- 
surance business. The successful life agent to-day must be a busi- 
ness man, the keener the better. He is not a peddler and he is not 
a book agent. He is engaged in selling the best line of securities that 
are offered to investors, and as such he must regard himself if he 
wishes to stand in his true light. 

He does not approach men in other lines of business as a suppli- 
cant, but as a man of equal standing having a proposition to put forth 
which is worthy the other man’s time and attention, and the life agent 
must be keen, up-to-date business man enough to impress this upon 
the other. 

Time was when the lawyer was a sort of local character, a Bo- 
hemian, but to-day the successful lawyer is a business man. The 
time was when the insurance agent was regarded as an inferior being, 
but not so to-day. He is a keen financial agent. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1906. 


The Spectator Company has issued the second supplement to the 
1906 edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies. It contains copies of the new policy forms of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, the Provident Life and Trust and the State 
Mutual of Georgia. It also presents the standard policy as prescribed 
by the New York law and promulgated by the Insurance Department 
of the State with certain modifications from the original form. By 
means of this supplement, subscribers to The Handy Guide have the 
data brought up to date. Copies of this supplement will be for- 
warded to purchasers of the 1906 edition of The Handy Guide on 
receipt of price, 25 cents per copy. Subscriptions for the three sup- 
plements will be received at 75 cents, the two already issued for- 
warded at once, and the third when issued early in January next. 
The price of the supplements to non-subscribers is 50 cents per copy. 
Address all orders to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 





INSURED FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


There is a railroad official who has held a prominent place in his 
company for more than half a century who last week celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his wedding and who is eighty-three years old. 

Speaking of his vigor at his time of life, the subject of insurance 
having been mentioned, he said: 

“T believe in life insurance, having carried a policy in the.........- 
for over fifty years, and I now have three policies in that company 
which I consider the best of assets.” 

This man is a good example for younger men to follow and he is 
also a good example for agents to hold up as an argument in solici 
tation of business. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE DEFERRED DIVIDEND. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

In the course of the scandals and recriminations which have at- 
tended the investigations of life insurance companies within the last 
year the deferred dividend has become so blackened and besmirched 
that one hesitates to say a good word for it. It has been reviled on all 
sides, often by its former friends, and it is perhaps regarded as one 
of the worst evils in the insurance business. So low has it fallen in 
the public esteem that some companies have voluntarily discontinued 
its use. The magazine and newspaper writers have fallen upon it like 
beasts of prey, and one skillful word painter has drawn a vivid picture 
of the sufferings which policyholders used to undergo in the days 
when the full tontine compelled them to lose everything if they lapsed. 

3ut history has assured us that some good thing did come out of 
Nazareth, notwithstanding the Jews’ poor opinion of it, and perhaps 
the deferred dividend may show an occasional white spot on its black- 
ened escutcheon. At any rate, I have in mind a touching and some- 
what dramatic little story which furnishes one more proof that the 
devil is never as dark as he is painted. JI had charge of our office 
correspondence when this little drama was enacted, and the other day 
while looking through an old letter copybook, I came upon a name 
which brought the whole story back to me. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago, one Mr. W——, living in the 
territory covered by our general agency, applied for a life policy with 
« deferred dividend period. He was apparently a good risk, and the 
company accepted him. He paid his premiums regularly and so con- 
ducted himself that we were never asked to investigate his habits, so 
far as I remember. But he had either made false statements in his 
application or weaknesses overtook him later, for he developed into a 
hard drinker, and permitted his business to go to ruin. Finally, he 
left a power of attorney with a friend, mysteriously disappeared, and 
so far as I know, was not heard of again for seven years. The divi- 
dend was nearing maturity when he disappeared, and as his wife was 
the beneficiary, she somehow managed to -pay the ensuing two or 
three premiums. But the worry and uncertainty killed her, and she 
died without learning her husband’s fate. Her only child, a daughter, 
was left penniless and was compelled to support herself. Under the 
law, or at least as the company interpreted it, she could not touch the 
policy as long as she could not establish a claim. She desired to keep 
the policy in force, but she was unable to pay the premium herscif. 
Just when it seemed that the policy must inevitably lapse the company 
sent us a “notice of choice” and settlement papers, which showed that 
the dividend had matured. But one thing could be done with the 
dividend. Under the rules of our company, if a policyholder does not 
make a choice of the options offered him within a stated period the 

ompany will apply the accumulated dividend to the reduction of 
future premiums. The dividend in this case amounted to over $800, 

ind it was sufficient to pay a number of premiums. The daughter 


ivailed herself of this fund, and I shall not readily forget the pleasure 
vhich I received from being able to help her in her extremity. 
vear she notified us that she was still unable to pay a premium, and 


Each 


we watched the dividend dwindle until only one more premium could 
be paid. At the last moment news came of the father’s death in a 
distant State, and the daughter came into possession of $5000. 

Now, if this father had been wise and strong, in which case his 
family would never have been reduced to desperation, he would have 
taken an annual dividend policy. He would then have had control of 
his dividends, would not have risked losing them by death or lapse, and 
by purchasing additions could have accumulated the extra resérve 
fund for the payment of premiums just as conveniently as he could 
have done under the deferred dividend method. But he was neither 
wise nor strong, and if he had taken an annual dividend policy it is 
almost superfluous to say that he would have used the dividend to 
reduce the premiums, and when he disappeared the policy would have 
lapsed. His daughter would then have received simply the paid-up 
value of the policy. But he applied for a deferred dividend, because 
that was what the agent talked. He contracted to pay a regular pre- 
mium each year, and he could not afterward alter the contract. In 
spite of his own degeneracy and ruin it proved to be a wise provision 
for his family. If he had deliberately put by a trust fund for the pay- 
ment of future premiums in a day of possible emergency, he could not 
have acted more wisely as it turned out. Let us give the deferred 
dividend credit for the good that it does do. 

I seem to recall the case of a man who condemned the whole institu- 
tion of life insurance because beneficiaries might be tempted to plot 
murder in order to realize on the policies. The present arguments 
against tontine have no sounder basis than has the view of this narrow 
man. It is true that an annual dividend policy, under which the divi- 
dends are used to purchase additions, serves all the purposes of a 
deferred dividend policy, but here again we are begging the whole 
question, for policyholders as rarely tie ip their dividends voluntarily 
as they voluntarily apply for insurance. I wrote a letter to our 
actuary on this subject a few years ago, which is so much to the point 


‘that I will venture to quote a part of it: 


“Tt is interesting to notice the manner in which policyholders use 
their annual dividends. But a small proportion purchase additions. 
On the first page of our January report fifty-two policies are entered. 
Thirty-six of these are using the dividends to reduce their premiums 
and three are purchasing additions. Of the remaining thirteen, ten 
are tontine and three are term policies. I find also by an examination 
of our records that when the deferred dividends mature they are almost 
always taken in cash. I am so much accustomed to sacrifices of this 
kind that I always expect a policy to be surrendered when it matures, 
and am surprised when it does not. We always advise our policy- 
holders to use their annual and deferred dividends to purchase addi- 
tions, but they seldom follow our advice. The love of immediate cash 
is so great in human nature, that if a policyholder has an endowment 
maturing for its face it is much easier to induce him to take a new 
policy than it is to keep the old. The increase of age is nothing, and 
even a bargain does not appeal to him at such a time. He will cheer- 
fully contract to pay $25.00 or $50.00 annually for a new policy if he 
can just get his hands on the $1000.” 
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I dare say that the records of all insurance companies would tell the 
same story. Men will not rightly use their dividends for the same 
reason that they will not voluntarily apply for insurance; namely, for 
the reason that they have no appreciation of what they might purchase. 
It is the pressing and insistent interest of the solicitor which makes 
men insure, and the same thing will cause them to use their dividends 
wisely. Whenever an agent explains the dividend options and insists 
that an annual addition, a full-paid addition, or a deferred dividend is 
the right and proper thing to apply for, the policyholder generally 
yields to him. It is when the “notices of choice” are sent through the 
mails and the policyholder is left to himself that he begins to cash 
in his assets. For this reason the agent is usually urged to assist a 
policyholder to make his choice whenever he can possibly arrange to 
do so. 

The self-appointed critics of life insurance companies and methods 
of applying dividends do not write five lines without betraying the 
fact that they assume that men fall over each other in their hurry to 
apply for policies, and they thus befog the whole issue. They ignore 
the constitution of human nature, and so do not discuss the question on 
its merits. I grant that the officers of some companies have had larger 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement because of the accumulated divi- 
dends under their control, but I am absolutely certain that they would 
have found other ways of accomplishing their purposes if they had been 
unable to appropriate the dividend fund. The trouble was in the men 
and not the method. Even the magazine writers have admitted that 
some companies have managed the accumulated dividends with fair- 
ness, and that the results have not been wholly unsatisfactory. But 
because men have been weak and selfish the method must perish. 
Deferred dividends sooner or later must go, and all because corrupt 
men have mismanaged them. 

The astonishing estimates which were usually made for tontine 
policies is another charge against them. This also fails to reach the 
root of the question. Solicitors have found the average man so hard 
to move that they have been absolutely driven to make large promises. 
The ordinary man is as cold as a stone at the idea of earning three or 
four per cent interest in a safe investment, and he is so insanely 
optimistic that he will seize the slightest excuse to hope for miracles. 
When P. T. Barnum asserted that the American people love to be 
humbugged, he simply meant that every man wants a basis, however 
slight, for large expectations. And if there is anything in the world 
that demonstrates the utter fatuity of men it is the taxation of life 
insurance companies. Grant that they ought to be, what causes 
them to be taxed? Simply this: That legislators are such imbeciles 
that they think that by taxing insurance companies they are crippling 
a public enemy which has sources of unimaginable wealth at its com- 
mand. In reality, if they carry policies, they are simply legislating 
money out of their own pockets with every law. In dealing with such 
materials it can hardly be expected that the solicitor will develop per- 
fection, and whenever he finds it impossible to make large estimates 
of deferred dividends, the public will force him to hint at large profits 
from other sources. 

Such are a few of the things which I would say on the deferred 
dividend question. I am not specially attached to that method of 
applying dividends. If I were taking a policy now I should probably 
not make it a tontine, but I believe in fairness, and this method of 
using dividends has seldom been treated with justice. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT 


There is no cessation apparent in the industry of establishing new 
life insurance companies in the United States, the latest count showing 
that thirty-two new legal reserve organizations have received licenses 
during the current year, while there are about forty more on the stocks. 
The complete list now authorized embraces 139 companies, less than 
one-third of which are doing business in New York State, and are 
thereby subject to some or all of the Armstrong laws. The recent 
addition of four companies to the list of Indiana organizations places 
that State at the head so far as the number of life companies is con- 
cerned, there being now seventeen Indiana organizations (with still 
others being formed) as against sixteen in New York, which State 
has long held the lead in this respect. No less than forty States and 
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territories now have domestic life insurance companies, and in nearly 
all of them the strongest plea for patronage is made on the ground of 
keeping policyholders’ money at home. Few attempts have been made 
to establish new companies in the Eastern section of the country, with 
the exception of Pennsylvania, but the South and Far West have been 
unusually prolific, and it is feared that a few States have gone to 
extremes in this regard. A large majority of the new companies have 
been organized with capital stock ranging in amount from $50,000 to 
half a million, owing doubtless to the fact that few States permit of the 
organization of mutual companies. While the amended law in New 
York permits of the establishment of a mutual company, no attempt 
has been made to take advantage of the provision, and the few com- 
panies projected there have made arrangements to provide a capital 
stock at least equal to the minimum amount required. 
* - * * 1K 

On the first of January next all companies operating in the State of 
New York will be subject to the operations of the insurance law, as 
amended by the Armstrong committee last winter. There is much 
uncertainty as to how some of the sections will work out in actual 
practice, and several of the foreign companies are, as it were, on the 
fence regarding the probability of their continuing operations in the 
State. Thus far but one company has announced its determination of 
withdrawing from the State, and that company has never transacted a 
large amount of business within its borders. While no concerted plan 
of action has been outlined by the foreign companies, it is understood 
that a conscientious attempt will be made to comply with all the con- 
ditions, and if it is found at the close of the year that strict compliance 
has been impracticable, a withdrawal from the State will follow, prior 
to the time for filing the annual statement. As matters stand at 
present no company official is able to say whether or not the laws are 
practical, particularly those relating to the limitation of expenses, and 
while they are willing to give them a fair trial the experience of a 
year will be necessary to determine their actual working. The dis- 
crimination against New York companies will in all probability make 
their work more difficult, for they will have working side by side with 
them the foreign companies unhampered by the standard policy forms. 
able to write either participating or non-participating forms, and not 
restricted in the amount of new business they can accept so long as 
they do not exceed the expense limit. 

* * * * 


It is evident that from now on there will be a more vigorous effort 
to push the claims of non-participating insurance. New York com- 
panies must hereafter issue either participating or non-participating 
insurance, and not both, whether they be possessed of a capital stock 
or not. The five mutual companies of the State will, of course, adhere 
to the participating plan, while the ten stock companies, so far as their 
plans are announced, are equally divided between the two forms. The 
Equitable, Germania, Home and Manhattan will write participating 
business, while the Metropolitan, Provident Savings, United States and 
Washington will issue non-profit-sharing contracts. The Bankers and 
Life Association of America, which are closely allied in management. 
will probably also choose the non-participating plan. Of the foreign 
companies, the Mutual Benefit has already announced that after Janu- 
ary I the non-participating contracts will be withdrawn, while the 
Travelers has decided to return to its old plan and hereafter issue 
nothing but non-participating forms. In this connection the Travelers, 
through its president, says: “The oppressive competition that made it 
necessary three years ago for the Travelers to write participating con- 
tracts for those of its patrons who desired them, has been modified by 
public sentiment and legislation. It has been and will be the purpose of 
the Travelers to furnish its policyholders and those depending upo: 
them with the greatest amount of protection for the premiums pai‘ 
No form of insurance can accomplish this better than non-partic’- 
pating.” With estimates of probable dividend results abolished a” 
with the competition narrowed to the annual dividend plan as agains” 
the non-participating, matters will be made much simpler for the pers: 
being canvassed for life insurance, and he will be able to grasp ': 
subject much more intelligently than when the principal talk of | 
agent concerned investment and estimated future results. This ph 
of the amended laws will assuredly work to the betterment of | 
business as a whole. 
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YEAR END REBATES. 


The high pressure under which life agents have been required to 
work during past years to make up the amount of insurance written 
that has been assigned to them by the companies, having been removed, 
a death blow has been struck against year-end rebates. It has been the 
vogue in previous years for agents who were working for the bonuses 
offered by the companies, and were short of the amount required to 
secure them, to give rebates towards the close of the year to the extent 


of from eighty to one hundred per cent of the premium, and out of this © 


grew a class of “rounders,” who would take a policy and the rebate in 
one company, drop it at the end of the year and take a rebated policy 
in another company the next year, thus carrying their insurance for 
almost nothing. In New York and other large cities this practice grew 
to an extent that led intending insurers to expect a rebate at all times. 
This year, however, the business has returned to a normal basis; there 
are no bonuses or prizes to work for; the pressure on the agents is 
less, and the public is learning that life insurance can only be had at 
“list prices,’ with no discounts and no rebates. This is better for the 
companies, the agents and the public. Ifa policy of life insurance in a 
‘good, trustworthy company is not worth par, then the experience of 
many years goes for naught. The indications are that the agents are 
hustling for business as actively now as they did under the high pres- 
sure rule. A gentleman showed us three letters he had received in 
one mail from agents of three different companies soliciting an 
opportunity to explain the special policies they were offering, 
and two other agents had called upon him personally for the 
same purpose. Personal interviews are persistently sought by 
enterprising agents, and their present activity is in marked con- 
trast to their apathy of a year ago. The public has recovered from 
the recent shock of sensationalism, and is better informed regarding 
life insurance than ever, and consequently in a mood to listen to its 
advocates. This renewed energy on the part of agents and solicitors 
is meeting with its just reward in the shape of an increased volume of 
insurance written. The incentive to rebating having been removed, 
agents can now enjoy the full benefits of their work, not being called 
upon to divide their commissions with their customers. There are, of 
course, sporadic cases where agents in competition have recently given 
rebates, but these are reported to be rare. The practice is universally 
condemned by all insurance men, even those who have practiced it 
being loud in their denunciations of it. Under the new law, which 
restricts the amount companies may pay for new business, rebating 
bids fair to become entirely obsolete. The companies always had it 
in their power to prevent rebating, but having failed to do so volun- 
tarily, the law steps in and virtually compels them to limit the com- 
pensation to agents to an amount that precludes the possibility of 
rebating without a personal sacrifice on the part of the agent, which 
would leave him without payment for his labor. With rebating 
abolished, the business will be rid of one of the greatest evils with 
which it has been afflicted. 





THE NEED OF LOOKING AHEAD. 


The present prosperous conditions of business throughout the 
country do not, it seems, operate entirely to the best advantage of the 
people, especially to the families of men of moderate incomes, such as 
salaried men. In other words, the present prosperity jeopardizes the 
future safety of dependents—women and children who may be left 
through death without the means of support. 

A well-known life agent brought up this point in conversation with 
the writer a few days ago, and said that people who need to provide 
for the future most are now earning so much money and earning it so 
easily that they become reckless and almost wholly disregard the real 
responsibilities which rest upon them. 

As to the future, either of themselves or their families, they give 
little heed. It is now the people of means, of large incomes who have 
large interests and estates to safeguard who patronize the life insurance 
companies most frequently. 

The improvident who lives very largely from hand to mouth, and 
who is making a good income easily, thinks more of enjoying himself 
and living from day to day than of securing the future security of his 
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family. Consequently, he says, “O, I am all right, I am getting along 
well; times are good and always will be. What’s the use? I believe in 
enjoying life and not worrying about the future. The country is too 
big, there will never be hard times again. My prospects are good, and 
I shall be able to save enough, too, by the time I have to die, to provide 
for my family.” 

This tendency is one which it requires a great deal of hard, good 
and strong argument on the part of the agent to overcome. The ten- 
dency of people now is toward extravagance, toward excessive luxury, 
-and, as usual, it is the most thrifty part of the community which looks 


ahead and not the class which needs to look ahead the most. 
i 





GUARANTEED ANNUAL CASH VALUES HELP HOLD 
BUSINESS. 


It has often been argued that the guaranteeing of annual cash sur- 
render values weakens the grip of the company upon the business on 
its books; and this argument has been urged in support of the plan 
of guaranteeing cash values every five or ten years by companies fol- 
lowing that method. While it may be true that some business goes off 
the books under the annual cash value system which might have been 
retained under policies having less frequent cash value periods, there 
are conditions under which the five or ten-year cash value period policy 
is surrendered when an annual value policy would be kept in force. 

Thus, a man holding a policy upon which the cash values begin at the 
tenth year, and are guaranteed by five-year periods thereafter, has, we 
will suppose, paid fifteen premiums. In looking ahead he sees contin- 
gencies under which he would desire to utilize the accumulated re- 
serve on his policy. If it carried annual guaranteed cash values he 
would keep it in force until some emergency required him to surrender 
it (and such an emergency might never arise) ; but as no cash surrender 
value is guaranteed between the fifteenth and twentieth years, he sur- 
renders the policy at the end of its fifteenth year, in order to be pre- 
pared for emergencies, and probably substitutes for it a policy bearing 
guaranteed annual cash surrender values. It therefore appears that, 
although there are probably instances in which the annual values tempt 
their holders to surrender policies, there are others in which policies 
with longer cash value periods are surrendered when they would, in 
all probability, have been kept in force indefinitely had they borne 
annual guarantees. 





THE TRAVELERS NEW POLICIES. 


In returning to the straight non-participating plan the Travelers 
Insurance Company has revised its several policy forms and will here- 
after issue three distinct lines of contract. The uniform premium con- 
tract is the same as the present non-participating form, with the same 
rates except for the older ages, where slight increases are made. The 
premium reduction policy will be issued with guarantees of 3% per 
cent and 3 per cent. These forms provide for a higher premium in the 
first year with a guaranteed reduction thereafter. The guaranteed 
dividend can be used either to reduce the premium payments or applied 
to purchase paid-up additions. If the insured makes election within 
one year from the issuance of the contract to apply all the guaranteed 
dividends to the purchase of additions, the company will guarantee the 
amount of such additions as payable at the end of a specified period. 

All new policies of the company will contain the disability clause 
providing for the payment of all remaining premiums, in case the 
insured becomes totally and permanently disabled by accident or dis- 
ease. Any payments made under this clause are not charged against 
the policy, except under ordinary life policies, where, after age sixty, 
the clause becomes operative and the premiums are charged against 
the contract but without interest. All contracts will contain the trust 
provision permitting of the payment of the face of the policy in in- 
stalments, and 3% per cent interest is guaranteed on unpaid instal- 
ments. 





If a man behaves himself for thirty-nine years, you can safely wager 
that hé will continue to do so for.a few years longer. How about a 
life insurance company? Is it not worthy of*@qual confidence? 
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PRESENT INSURANCE PREMIUMS NOT UNNECESSARILY 
HIGH. 


F. E. McMullen, president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, at a recent banquet by the Pittsburg association dealt with the 
above subject. Parts of his address are presented herewith: 


Just now there is a popular misapprehension, indulged in to a con- 
siderable extent by the public, who have taken but a superficial view of 
the matter, that present premium rates charged by old line companies 
in this country are too high. This-misapprehension is based upon mere 
surface indications, the natural outgrowth of recent investigations. It 
is not borne out by real facts, nor will it be sustained by more en- 
lightened and sober judgment. Decisions based upon incomplete knowl- 
edge are almost certain to be faulty. Such extravagance and waste as 
was disclosed by the Armstrong investigating committee is largely re- 
sponsible for the erroneous impression that present rates are unneces- 
sarily high. Reports of fabulous salaries paid to officers, high com- 
missions paid to agents, political contributions, ‘“‘yellow dog’’ funds, 
etc., heralded broadcast by sensational journals, have made it appear 
that a relatively tremendous amount of money was wasted. Yet the 
companies under investigation were found to be absolutely solvent. It 
is this combination of facts that has led to the faulty conclusion that 
present rates are unnecessarily high. ** * * 

It is an axiomatic principle, highly developed, that open, unrestrained 
competition regulates prices; and I submit that there is no business ex- 
tant more sharply competitive than life insurance. Combination or con- 
solidation of companies to control the market and put up prices is ab- 
solutely impossible in our business, because of the very nature of our 
institutions. Almost-without exception, our companies, whether mutual 
or stock, are profit-sharing; that is,.the policyholders share in the earn- 
ings. In the case of a stock company issuing profit-sharing policies, the 
rate of dividend payable to the stockholders is limited by law to a fair 
return for the security afforded by the capital invested. In the case of 
a purely stock company, issuing only non-profit-sharing policies, the net 
cost and general benefits to members must compare favorably with those 
received by members of purely mutual companies if the stock company 
would continue in the confidence of the public and obtain its share of 
patronage. Hence the success of a life insurance company, whether stock 
or mutual, depends entirely upon its ability to furnish safe insurance at 
the least possible cost consistent with. absolute safety. What better 
motive could be inspired by legal enactment or otherwise to keep rates 
where they belong? 

The fundamental reason why premiums cannot be much reduced is, 
that life insurance is more than a business; it is a science—a science of 
world-wide application, founded on nature’s laws of life and death. 
Man’s death-rate and the rate of interest on money are the two factors 
which absolutely fix the net premium, at the sum which will exactly 
enable a company to pay all claims as they fall due in the long years to 
come, without allowing one cent for expenses or unforeseen contin- 
gencies of any kind. That net premium is required not only by the 
science, as practiced all over the world, but also by the laws of our 
States. The whole legal reserve system, whose solvency has been so 
splendidly demonstrated, is based on that net premium. 

Now, that net premium (on the 3% per cent interest basis generally 
adopted) is just 28 per cent less than the average full premium of $27.70 
for an ordinary life policy at age thirty-five, above quoted. And the 
difference or expense loading is much less on limited payments, endow- 
ments and other popular policies. Where some people have foolishly 
talked about 40 per cent or 50 per. cent reductions, we now see that to 
cut the total premiums by even 25 per cent would scarcely leave the 
required net premium itself, without providing a cent to pay State 
taxes and Insurance Commissioners, let alone such minor matters as 
office rent, postage, salaries, medical fees, commissions, etc., and to say 
nothing of all the contingencies of epidemic, financial panic, lower in- 
terest rates, etc., etc., which alone demand a broad margin to make the 
insurance sure through all the years to come. 

You see life insurance differs from other insurance and other business 
in fixing its prices to run 30-50-70 years into the future, with no right 
to change it, no matter what happens. The premium must be made 
ample in the first place, or never. 

Present rates cannot be reduced -without impairing our well-earned 
standard of solvency. The New York law, while doubtless intended to 
decrease prethium rates, is really more likely to increase them; be- 
cause its peculiar limitation of expenses leaves still one way open 
whereby a company may use a larger part of the premiums for expenses. 
That one way is, by increasing the premiums themselves. If they are 
not inereased, it will be wholly due to the effect of competition off- 
setting this temptation of the new law. * * * 





REGISTER FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


There is an instructive analogy between the duty of registering and 
voting and the duty of applying for life insurance and in paying for the 
policy when it is issued. The first is one’s duty as a citizen; the second 
is one’s duty as a husband and father. If the citizen does not register 
he cannot vote; if the husband and father does not make application he 
can never be insured. It is necessary to exhort good citizens to do the 
first; it is necessary to urge good husbands and fathers to do the second. 
There is danger in both cases that men will neglect their duty until it 
is too late. Registration days are fixed by law, and one may know just 
when they will end, but the days when one may be accepted for life in- 
surance are not fixed, but may end at any time. Something may happen 
in either case to prevent a man from doing what he fully intended to 
do; hence in both cases one should act promptly. 

Can a man be a model citizen and neglect to do what he can to secure 
xo0d government? Can a man be a model husband and father and neg- 
lect te secure the protection to: ‘this family and estate which life insur- 
ance provides? Is not the newspaper that urges its readers to register 
and vote doing a real public service? Is not the life insurance agent 
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who urges men to insure doing a real service to every one whom he 
insures? The citizen may register and vote at every election, and yet 
his party may never win; but the man who insures wins every time. 
He gets the protection he sought, while the citizen may not get the 
good government he seeks, though he does his full duty as a citizen. 

We make much of the duty of the citizen, and we do well; but a 
failure to do one’s duty as a citizen does not have such serious con- 
sequences as does the failure to do one’s duty by one’s family. There 
are many citizens and but one country, and while one party always 
loses, the State survives; while there is but one head to a family, and 
if he goes wrong everything goes wrong. A party may lose the votes of 
many of its adherents, and still win the eleetion, but the family that is 
not protected by its natural head goes without protection. The party 
that loses the election by the neglect of its members lives to do better 
next time, but for the family that loses its support by the death of its 
natural protector, there is no next time.—The News Letterette. 





““WE CAN IF WE WILL.” 


The minister of a New York church preached a powerful sermon the 
other day on the above text in connection with a plea for contributions 
to foreign missions. 

Samuel J. Miller uttered the words ‘‘We can if we will,’’ a hundred 
years ago at a meeting held for the purpose of seeing if it were possible 
to extend the operations of home missionaries into foreign fields. You 
can imagine what obstacles confronted such an enterprise at that early 
day. People thought his plans impracticable. They told him and his 
companions that the seas were too broad and the dangers too great; 
that they would find the doors of foreigners locked, bolted and barred 
against them. Yet Samuel J. Miller persisted. He was an optimist, an 
enthusiast. To all objections he repeated over and over again the same 
phrase—‘‘We can if we will.’’ 

The thought and spirit injected into that meeting a hundred years ago 
by Samuel J. Miller took root, grew and bore fruit. We all know that 
to-day foreign missionary operations are successfully conducted on a 
large scale by almost all churches in practically all lands. 

This text applies to ourselves. The same determination, “We can if 
we will’’—is a tremendous factor in every line of work. In life insurance 
canvassing such a spirit is a mighty force. No one can hope to accom- 
plish much in the world without that compelling enthusiasm—that de- 
termination which stirs his whole being into action. In life insurance 
men have seen this demonstration so often it has come to be a maxim 
that what a man wills to do he someway, somehow, manages to get 
around and do.—Thos. A. Buckner. 





THE INSURANCE OUTLOOK. 


Why is it good and promising for the near future? Because in the 
last decade field work has become demoralized through high-pressure 
methods of both companies and agents. Rebating has been rampant, 
resulting in the punishment of the policyholders for the wrong doing 
ot agents and company managers. No company has ever yet discovered 
how an agency force can be maintained, if it gives away that to which 
it is entitled, unless it be maintained at the expense of policyholders. 
This condition is now practically history. New conditions have arisen 
which mean fair and proper compensation for services rendered, but 
waste has been or is going to be stopped. To this no honest man can take 
exception. It means some readjustment, but to the advantage rather 
than the disadvantage of the productive agent. The insurance world is 
not coming to an end. It is moving forward. The volume of business 
may not be equal to what it has been—probably will not be this current 
year; but the quality will be better, and the field earnings will have 
been divided among a less number of agents than heretofore, with a 
corresponding increase to each. The educational work in life insur- 
ance has not all been done; much of it is yet to be done. The fact is, 
however, eliminating impressions made by the one-sided newspaper 
reports, the public is in a more comprehensive mind than ever before. 
By the use of diplomacy and energy, interview daily say half a dozen 
men who are making money. If you have not done so, try it and see the 
result.—The Fidelity Bulletin. 





INSURANCE FOR PROTECTION. 


It is a good thing to present to men who entertain somewhat selfish 
views the form of policy which provides income and returns to the in- 
sured while living, but generally speaking, no agent can make a mistake 
by concentrating his force and energy in presenting insurance for pro- 
tection. That is, after all, what men take it for. In recent years, too 
much prominence has been given to investment and even speculative 
features. The mind not only becomes diverted, but somewhat perverted. 
Stick to insurance for protection. Have foremost in your mind what it 
signifies to the man who has assumed the responsibilities of a family, 
who has unmatured business obligations, who has a business not fully 
established, and who needs the protection which a policy of insurance 
affords. There is nothing wrong now, and never has been, with insur- 
ance that is designed for protection. This can be sold in such a way 
that there is nothing speculative about the surplus.—The Fidelity 
Bulletin. 





Life insurance is a part of the warp and woof of our business and 
social existence. Its need is universally admitted. No longer do we 
hear the question raised, should men insure their lives, but rather do 
we hear condemnation for those who have crossed to the unknown 
without leaving behind them sufficient life insurance to care for those 
dependent.—W. H. Reed. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S LIFE BLANK FOR 1906. 


The various insurance departments throughout the country are now 
sending to the several life insurance companies the blanks on which 
the annual statements for the year 1906 are to be made up. Com- 
panies operating in New York have been placed in possession of two 
parts, the first covering the requirements as adopted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, while the second embraces 
such schedules required under section 103 of the New York law as 
are not included in the uniform blank. An examination of these 
blanks, with their various schedules, indicates that the companies will 
have their hands full in making up their statements in the two months 
permitted them by the laws of the various States. No other form of 
business enterprise is subject to such a searching form of investigation 
as these blanks indicate, and it is questionable whether or not any 
good purpose is to be served by the presentation of such a vast amount 
of data, amounting practically to a transcript of the books of the 
companies. There can be no objection to a reasonable amount of pub- 
licity, but when it is carried to an extreme, as in this instance, the 
probability is that the law will defeat its own purpose, and make the 
transaction of business more difficult as well as more expensive to the 
companies to the detriment of the policyholders. The chances for 
misrepresentation of a company’s plans and results are increased by 
these requirements, and there will undoubtedly arise cause for deep 
complaint as competitors get busy with the data placed at their dis- 
posal. Thus far no insurance department has indicated how far it 
will go in publishing the data furnished, but the complete statements 
being on file in a public State office will be accessible to whoever wishes 
to use them for his own advantage. 

* * * * 

Part A of the New York blank starts off with the cash balance 
sheet covering income and disbursements for the year. This differs 
but slightly from the statement of 1905, and requires full details of 
every item of income and disbursement. The schedule of assets is 
practically unchanged, but provision is made for a showing of cash 
n deposit at interest and that not earning interest. Under liabilities 
‘ne companies are required to state separately for years and classes 
the amounts set apart or provisionally ascertained or calculated or 
eld awaiting apportionment upon deferred dividend policies. The 
special reserves and surplus funds held are also to be stated separately 
and their purpose given. Owing to the law limiting the amount of 
new business a company may write, the New York Department will 
this year demand the policy exhibit to be made out on the paid-for 
basis, otherwise that exhibit is unchanged. The first new schedule 
called for is one covering deposits other than statutory deposits made 
with any government, province, State, district, county, municipality, 
corporation, firm or individual. The real estate schedule is elaborated, 
and in addition to the cost of the property and the figures relating 
to its maintenance must show the date acquired and the Superin- 
tendents’ certificate of extension for its holding. Parts two and three 
of this schedule call for statements regarding the real estate pur- 
chased and sold during the year. Schedule B covers the mortgage 
investments, the new feature being a classification showing the total 


amount of mortgage loans on real estate in each State and foreign 
country. In schedule C the collateral loans are given, while D in 
two parts covers the bonds and stocks held. A new schedule is E, 
which must show the largest balance carried in each bank or trust 
company during each month of the year. Schedule F is also new, and 
calls for a statement of all death claims resisted or compromised during 
1906, with the reasons therefor. Schedule G shows the salaries, com- 
pensation and emoluments of whatever amount received by officers and 
directors and, where the same amounted to more than $5006, by any 
person, firm or corporation, while H calls for the salaries paid in 
1906 to any representative, either at the home office or at any branch 
office or agency of the company, for agency supervision. 
* * * * 

The Gain and Loss Exhibit occupies two whole pages of the blank, 
no less than 125 items being called for. There is a distinct cleavage 
made of the profits arising from insurance sources and those made on 
the investment side. On the insurance side the general headings are 
running expenses, interest, mortality, annuities, surrenders and lapses, 
dividends, special funds and profit and loss, excluding investments. 
The investment exhibit will show results of investments sold, invest- 
ments purchased, investments held and surplus. Following this sec- 
tion come interrogatories regarding new business and general inter- 
rogatories regarding gain and loss exhibit. On comparing this form 
with that previously in use it becomes evident that all estimates of 
results are eliminated as far as possible, for under each sub-division 
there is grouped every possible item which enters into the result, so 
that there will be no opportunity for one company to force a balance 
on one item while another selects a different item to make its balance 
come out properly. In the general interrogatories the companies are 
asked if they value on the full level premium reserve system, the 
preliminary term, the modified preliminary term or the select and 
ultimate basis, and to give the proportion of the total business under 
each. If the companies use more than one table of mortality and one 
rate of interest in the valuation the amount of reserve under each 
different basis must be stated. Where a company issues both par- 
ticipating and non-participating contracts the amounts of insurance 
in force under each plan is also called for. If there is any value at all 
in a gain and loss exhibit it is well to have every facility afforded for 
its accurate compilation, and there seems to be no criticism of the 
blank on that score. The main objections to its use by wrong deduc- 
tions being made, however, as explained in the comments in another 
column by H. J. Messenger of the Travelers, still remain. 

* * * a 

Following the Gain and Loss Exhibit are a number of formidable 
schedules dealing with dividends paid and apportioned. The first 
of these deals with annual dividends, and calls for the rates of annual 
dividends declared (paid) in 1906 and annual premiums per $1000 of 
insurance at ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 at date of issue. Fifteen specific 
forms of policy are named and lines are left for other forms. These 
dividends must be shown on existing policies issued back to 1876, 
as well as those existing and issued at intervals of five years prior to. 
that year. Similarly complete information is called for on deferred 
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dividend policies maturing in 1906, whether having a five-year, ten- 
year, fifteen-year, twenty-year, twenty-five-year or thirty-year dividend 
period, the five-year policies to show whether they are in their first, 
second, third or fourth period. Schedule K calls for the amounts set 
apart or provisionally ascertained or calculated in 1906, or held await- 
ing apportionment on policies with deferred dividend periods longer 
than one year, and annual premiums per $1000 of insurance at ages 
25. 35, 45 and 55, the schedule being sub-divided so as to show the 
results as of each year of issue, and for the different forms of con- 
tract. In addition to making out these dividend schedules the com- 
panies are also required to attach an explanation showing precise 
methods by which dividends were calculated. The foregoing describes 
the blank which is to be filled out by all companies in the several 
States in which the departments have agreed to follow the uniform 
blank, and that means a majority of the States of the Union. 
* * * * 

Part B of the blank is supplied only to companies operating in 
New York State, and contains numerous schedules required under the 
provisions of section 103 of the New York law. They are as follows: 
Schedule of collateral loans in existence at end of year 1906, (1) 
loans which were in existence at beginning of 1906 and (2) loans which 
were made during 1906; schedule of collateral loans discharged during 
1906, (1) loans in existence at the beginning of the year and (2) loans 
made during the year. The particulars called for under this schedule 
include the name of the borrower, date of loan, maturity of loan, rate 
of interest, amount of loan and a description of the collateral. Other 
schedules call for the expenses paid for commissions on loans or on 
purchase or sale of property, legal expenses paid during 1906 in detail, 
all property (not included in real estate, mortgage loans and collateral 
loan schedules) owned by the company, or in which it has any interest, 
including all securities, whether or not recognized by law as proper 
investments, also all purchases and sales of property (other than real 
estate) made during 1906; all expenditures in connection with matters 
before legislative bodies, officers or departments of government during 
1906, and, finally, proceedings at last annual election for directors or 
trustees. 





WORKING AMONG OLD POLICYHOLDERS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


An eminent scientist has said that our environment encourages us 
to be partisans rather than philosophers. I suppose he means by this 
that our limitations compel us to be interested in the virtues which a 
thing may possess for us, and prevent us from seeing or being in- 
terested in general or universal virtues. At any rate, we have a ten- 
dency to feel that the thing which is of no use to us is of no use 
to anybody, and if it is useful to us, we regard it as almost the best 
or the most useful thing in the world. I never pass a window in which 


typewriters are displayed without reflecting that the salesmen of - 


those particular machines must believe them to be the only machines, 
and J never talk with a stenographer without being confirmed in this. 
The young lady who is accustomed to a visible writing machine thinks 
that nothing is to be compared with it, and the young man who has 
a temperament that requires a light touch insists that but one kind of 
a machine exists for him. It is the same with our doctors and 
preachers. A strange doctor is no doctor at all for us, and our own 
pastor is incomparably the best in the world. The life insurance 
companies that we hold policies in or solicit for are the only real com- 
panies. I have been associated for sixteen years with a company 
that insistently advertises its merits. It believes in letting its light 
shine, and it does not hesitate to assert that it is the best company on 
earth. It has trained its agents carefully in this doctrine, and it has 
accumulated a mountain of evidence with which we may prove the 
point. If I did not have to write for the encouragement of solicitors 
of all companies I should be the rankest partisan on earth, I suppose. 
At any rate, I distinctly recall that when I used to read such signs as 
the “Mutual Blank Company of New York,” or the “Dash Company 
of New Jersey,” or the “Blank Company of Massachusetts,” I sin- 
cerely wondered how any mortal could be so deluded as to take an 
interest in those companies. They simply were not life insurance 
companies to me, and it seemed strange that any one could consider 
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any company but the “best on earth,” the one I was so fortunate as 
to represent. If I had outgrown this tendency to regard my own com- 
pany or my own things as the best, without learning that everybody 
else is subject to the same delusion, I might have been somewhat 
discouraged with myself. But, fortunately, both science and obser- 
vation have taught me that human beings are “all in the same boat” 
in this respect. It is simply superfluous to preach to an agent that 
he must regard his business or his company as the best. If he solicits 
and succeeds, he will inevitably reach this condition of partisanship 
without suggestions from others. -It is apparently an impossibility for 
us not to feel that the contents of our tiny worlds, our callings, our 
possessions, our associations, even the materials we work with, are not 
the finest which the universe affords. 

“IT have spoken thus much,” as a Shakespearian heroine once ob- 
served, to illustrate a tendency of human nature which a solicitor 
should not fail to turn to his advantage. It naturally raises the ques- 
tion, who are such good prospects for insurance as old policyholders ? 
The man who does not carry a policy would theoretically appear to 
be the best prospect. He has what is generally recognized as positive 
and unmistakable need, and I have known beginners who rather leaned 
toward soliciting uninsured men and avoided those who were known 
to carry policies. But the man who has no insurance has been able to 
get along without it, and may reason somewhat like the little boy 
who disliked to say his prayers. He announced to his mother one 
evening that he did not intend to say his prayers that evening, and if 
he passed the night safely he would omit them the next evening. If 
he got through a second night safely, he would thereafter omit them 
altogether. The uninsured man has an experience to which he can 
appeal. He has never suffered from being unprotected or it is prob- 
able that he would not be in that condition. If he has always gotten 
along without insurance, why may he not continue to do so? In all 
earnestness, some such feeling is likely to possess the uninsured 
man, and I think I may say that it is the general experience that the 
first policy which a man takes is the one which gives the solicitor the 
most worry. But the insured has also an experience. After having 
applied for a policy, gotten it into his possession, and paid a few pre- 
miums on it, he comes to feel that he has not only one of the best 
things which man has devised, but that he has the best article of that 
particular kind. He no longer needs to be preached to about the 
merits of insurance. He concedes everything the agent asserts and 
goes him one better. If he resists at all, it is on the ground that 
he is simply not able to pay the premiums, and if an agent can remove 
this objection he is nearly always sure of another application. It is 
not necessary to be absolutely accurate on this point, but I may say 
that the uninsured man has almost always given me a cold reception, 
and I have seldom called upon an old policyholder without his greet- 
ing me with the statement that he would take out another policy if 
he could. Whenever I visit our old policyholders, they always inquire 
about the new plans which have been developed, and figure carefully 
to see if they can add to their line. Upon one occasion, when I had 
just insured a gentleman for a $5000 twenty-year endowment and had 
collected a delightfully large premium, he immediately began to talk 
more insurance. “If my business grows as it ought,” he said, “I will 
take $5000 more in a year or two.” I doubt if I ever met a newly 
made policyholder but he voluntarily communicated to me his plans 
for taking future policies. Since this is a universal disposition, and it 
expresses itself in taking life insurance precisely as it does in every- 
thing else, a solicitor should keep in very close touch with the policy- 
holders that he has written and those that belong to his company in 
his particular field. He can only fail to do so through ignorance or 
inexperience, and an illustration will show how disastrous this might 
sometimes prove, as well as give a further practical demonstration of 
the tendency in human nature which I am discussing. 

A few years ago, the general agent with whom I am associated and 
I went to an unusually wealthy city of about six thousand inhabitants 
to pay a small claim. Two brothers of the deceased were also policy- 
holders in our company, and they made numerous inquiries about the 
latest contracts, but decided that they were not quite ready for more 
insurance at the time. However, two or three of their nephews took 
small policies, and we then began to look over the field at large. Be- 
fore doing so, however, we inquired of the brothers if they could 
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suggest any possible applicants. They expressed their willingness to 
oblige us, but feared that almost every man in the city had as much 
insurance as he could carry. “This town is simply overrun with in- 
surance agents,” said one. “Two or three solicitors come here every 
week from the capital city and write applications, and I should think 
that the material would be absolutely exhausted.” The general agent 
did not comment upon the fallacy of this reasoning, but went to work 
among the old policyholders. It was the most heavily insured city, 
if I may so state it, in our entire field. I am writing from memory, 
but I think we had over 100 policyholders there, and they carried a 
total of nearly $300,000 insurance. Several wealthy business men 
carried $10,000 policies, and the general agent and I began to work 
upon these. My part in the proceedings was chiefly that of statement 
maker and subsequent historian, I will admit; but at any rate, I was 
there, and the general agent may have felt a little stronger because 
of my presence. Be this as it may, he attacked the heavy policyhold- 
ers atid they began to yield. In a few days, it seemed to me, that 
there was almost a scramble for policies in our company, and in less 
than a month he placed $100,000 more in a city which was “overrun 
with insurance agents,” and in which the “material was absolutely ex- 
hausted.” Most of the policies were taken by those who were already 
insured in our company, and they were nearly all for $10,000. I man- 
aged to write two or three small policies during the excitement and 
between making statements, and I wondered how anyone could sup- 
pose that writing life insurance was difficult. 

Four things about this experience were exceptional. First, it was 
the largest month’s business that the general agent ever wrote. Sec- 
ond, it was the largest month’s work which any agent of our company 
in the United States wrote that month. Third, it was the largest 
month’s work which had ever been done by one man in our State. 
Fourth, the general agent was a writer of exceptional ability. The 
only other exceptional item is that the applicants were already heavily 
insured in our company, and I have not grouped it with the other 
items because I wish to emphasize it by putting it by itself. The first 
three items could not be responsible for this large record in any way. 
The general agent’s unusual ability doubtless was to a large extent, 
but the specially helpful condition was the existing policies of the new 
applicants. Insurance in force will not always produce unusual and 
happy results, but it will always make a favorable contribution toward 
such results, and I have described the experience because it should 
encourage solicitors to devote more attention to those who are already 
within the fold. A brief appendix may be added to the story. Intwo 
subsequent years the general agent again visited this little city and 
wrote more $10,000 applications among these policyholders. He then 
placed the field in charge of a district agent, and the district agent 
took full advantage of the sinecure. He has continued to follow the 
example set by the general agent, and to-day eight or ten men in this 
small city of 6000 each carry a total of $50,000 in our company. As I 
have already stated, it is the most heavily insured city in our field of 
fifty counties. It has money and a large number of policies in force. 
Otherwise there is no special reason why it should take so kindly to 
life insurance. 

If power to duplicate the general agent’s performance could be 
ommunicated in an article, I would gladly bestow it upon all who 
ay read this, but unfortunately I cannot. I believe, however, that 
solicitors do not always get the full benefit of their old policyholders, 
and so I have written this article and described this experience for 
‘he purpose of stimulating them to greater efforts. I hope they may 
profit by the narrative. 





HIGH GRADE MATERIAL. 

The object of all advertising is to create a market and sell goods. 
The life insurance agent, who does much advance work by means of 
circulars and pamphlets, should fully realize the importance of high- 
grade printing, and not allow himself to put out a “sloppy” card or 
leaflet; for every bit of advertising matter sent out creates an impres- 
sion, and that impression should always be the best. Nothing reflects 
the character of a business more vitally than high-grade printing. 

The card, booklet, leaflet or stationary may be severely plain in its 
make-up; but it should have character and be done in a studied, 
workmanlike manner. It may be artistic if plain. 
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A HARD=LUCK STORY. 

Here is a life insurance agent’s “hard-luck” story. 

“Three years ago I was induced to take a district agency for a well- 
known life insurance company. The first year was very encouraging 
in results and more so in prospects. With the second year came the 
trouble which brought about the investigations of certain New York 
companies. 

“My company had, and still has, a very good reputation, and I was 
encouraged to believe that I could get at least as much business as 
I had the previous year. 

“In the southern part of my State, where the territory had been 
steadily worked for many years, the agents were able to hold their 
own, but I had been somewhat of a missionary in my district. The 
companies under investigation had a preponderance of the insurance in 
force, and the people condemned all companies indiscriminately. Some 
months I did not sell a policy. Insured for several thousand dollars 
myself; I borrowed on my policies and held on. I did not give up 
until I had spent all my own money and borrowed what I could. 
This year I have had to let most of the policies go.” 

This is not related as an inspiring or encouraging experience, but 
to place it before other agents who may be able to deduce something 
from it which will brighten the way on account of the contrast with 
their own experiences, which, though possibly very trying, they were 
able to meet without being completely “skunked” as this unfortunate 
agent was. 





CREATING A NEW ASSET. 

“I never advise a person to withdraw money from a savings bank, 
or to realize upon any investment he may have, to put the same into 
life insurance,” said a well-known agent. “Not that I do not think 
that taking money from a savings bank to pay for life insurance pre- 
miums would be an advantageous change; but I think a person is apt 
to be better satisfied if he takes out life insurance without disturbing 
cash savings or other investments, making other provisions for meeting 
the premiums. 

“I think so, because if a man does not disturb the savings that he 
already has, he feels that he is getting ahead more when he takes life 
insurance, than if he had used previous savings to purchase in- 
surance. There is a feeling that he has made a new investment, that 
he is so much ahead, that he not only still has his original savings 
safe, but that he has so many thousands more, according to the amount 
of his policy. 

“I like to have my clients satisfied, permanently so; and my experi- 
ence has been that they are better satisfied when they feel that they 
have created a new asset for themselves instead of converting an old 
one. 





COMMENTS UPON THE GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT. 

The Gain and Loss Exhibit as adopted by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners for the uniform blank, is much more 
comprehensive than any form heretofore used. Every source of profit 
is most carefully analyzed, and there is little opportunity for estimates 
to enter into the showing. While the blank has been thus perfected 
the objections to it as a whole remain, and these are well presented in 
the following article by Hiram J. Messenger, actuary of the Travelers: 


We assume that the object of the Gain and Loss Exhibit is to furnish 
to the public, and particularly to policyholders, exact, definite, complete 
and readily understood information in regard to the actual condition of 
the life insurance companies and the way in which they are conducting 
their business. The Travelers Insurance Company offers no objections 
to any requirements which will bring this about, but as the result of 
several years’ experience we have come to a very decided opinion that 
the Gain and Loss Exhibit in the main is misleading in character and 
exerts a very injurious influence. 

In the first place, the Gain and Loss Exhibit at its very best is nothing 
but a rough approximation, and in some cases, on account of the lack of 
necessary care or a competent actuary, the results cannot even be con- 
sidered as a rough approximation. 

In the second place, the Gain and Loss Exhibit is of such a technical 
character that in order to be understood it is not only necessary to have 
the training of an expert actuary but also a thorough knowledge of the 
methods and practices of each individual company. Consequently it is 
no exaggeration to say that not one policyholder in ten thousand is com- 
petent to interpret the comparative figures in the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit. 

Taking up the Gain and Loss Exhibit for the calendar year 1905, and 
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comparing various percentages of the Travelers Insurance Company 
with some other company in each case we have the following: 

First, the percentage of insurance expenses to loading for the Travelers 
Insurance Company is 169.36, while that of the Northwestern is 80.53; 
that is, the Travelers expense rate from this standpoint is 2 1-10 times 
as great as that of the Northwestern and the average policyholder seeing 
these figures would at once conclude that the Travelers scale of ex- 
penses is more than twice as great as that of the Northwestern, and he 
could not be blamed for drawing such a conclusion because he does not 
know that the Northwestern’s policies are loaded on the average more 
than 25 per cent, while the Travelers policies are loaded less than 11 per 
cent. That is, the excess amount above the net premium which the 
Northwestern’s policyholder is charged is more than 21-5 times as great 
as the amount which the Travelers policyholder is charged, and con- 
sequently this ratio of expense to loading of 169 per cent for the Travelers 
as compared with 80 per cent for the Northwestern is not due to the fact 
that the Travelers Insurance Company is conducted on an extravagant 
seale, but is due to the fact that the Travelers premium is very much 
lower than in the case of most other companies. , 

Second, the percentage which the net investment earnings less invest- 
ment expenses is of the interest required to maintain the reserve gives 
121.21 for the Travelers, while for the Equitable of New York the figures 
are 139.95. The ordinary policyholder in seeing these figures at once 
concludes that the Equitable is earning a higher interest rate than the 
Travelers. As in the first case, no one can blame him for drawing any 
such conclusion, but the fact is that in 1905, on the basis of mean ad- 
mitted assets the Travelers realized an interest rate of 4.74 while the 
Equitable realized only 4.21. What then is the explanation of the figures 
in the Gain and Loss Exhibit? Simply that the Equitable has an un- 
apportioned deferred dividend surplus of many millions, and in calculat- 
ing the interest required to maintain the reserve the interest on this 
unapportioned deferred dividend surplus was not considered, but in 
calculating the amount of interest actually earned the company did credit 
itself with the interest on this unapportioned surplus. The real situa- 
tion then is understood only when one has a technical knowledge of the 
way in which the interest required to maintain the reserve is calculated 
and also the special information about the Equitable’s deferred dividend 
surplus. Of course the average policyholder knows nothing about either. 

Third, the ratio of actual to expected mortality as given in the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit for 1905 shows 94.11 for the Travelers and 52.74 for the 
Provident Life and Trust. One would naturally conclude from these fig- 
ures that the Provident Life and Trust is making an unusually careful 
selection of risks while the Travelers is recklessly taking anything that 
comes along. The fact is that the Provident Life and Trust is making 
a specialty of endowment policies. The last annual report of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust shows that about 80 per cent of its policies in force 
are on the endowment plan, while in the case of the Travelers about 30 
per cent of its policies in force are on the endowment plan. Now, all 
insurance experience shows that the mortality on endowment policies 
is very much lower than on other forms, and a company with 80 per cent 
of its policies on the endowment form would necessarily have an un- 
usually low mortality rate. Consequently the very favorable mortality 
of the Provident Life and Trust as compared with the Travelers, which 
to an ordinary policyholder would seem to mean a much more careful 
selection on the part of the Provident Life and Trust, really means that 
the Provident Life and Trust, contrary to the practice of nearly all the 
other companies, is confining its business very largely to endowment 
forms. Here, again, a technical knowledge and a knowledge of the 
special practices of different companies are absolutely essential in order 
to understand and properly interpret the figures of the Gain and Loss 
Exhibit. 

Fourth, the percentage which the surrender values are of the reserves 
released on surrendered and lapsed policies is 41.388 in the case of the 
Travelers and 96.64 in the case of the Provident Savings. Practically all 
policyholders seeing the figures would conclude that the Travelers gives 
an unusually small cash surrender value. On the contrary, a comparison 
of the actual cash surrender values on various policy forms at the end 
of various years shows that for corresponding policies the cash sur- 
render value of the Travelers is somewhat in excess of that of the Provi- 
dent Savings. What then is the meaning of this Gain and Loss Exhibit, 
which makes the Travelers percentage for cash surrender values less 
than one-half that of the Provident Savings? There are two principal 
reasons. One is that a large part of the Provident Savings business is 
on what is known as the preliminary term basis, which makes the re- 
serve exceedingly small in the early years of the policy. The reserve 
being small, the cash surrender value when compared with the reserve 
and stated in the form of a percentage is correspondingly large. The 
other reason is that about six years ago the Travelers placed all ofeits 
business on a 3% per cent reserve basis, notwithstanding the fact that 
the premium and cash surrender values for its old policies were on a 
4% per cent basis. As the premiums were not changed the actual cash 
surrender values could not be changed, the result being that the cash 
surrender values on the Travelers old policies when compared with the 
present reserve and stated in the form of a percentage give an unusually 
low figure. Of course, no ordinary policyholder, no ordinary business 
man, in fact very few insurance men outside of the actuarial depart- 
ments, are aware of the fact that the Provident Savings is keeping this 
reserve on the preliminary term plan, and, similarly, very few are aware 
that the Travelers Insurance Company is keeping all of its business, in- 
cluding some policies issued over thirty-five years ago, on a 3% per cent 
reserve basis. % 

It would seem, therefore, that practically all of the important points 
brought out by the Gain and Loss Exhibit are of an exceedingly technical 
character and that besides understanding the technical side of the sub- 
ject in general one must also be familiar with the different methods of 
the various companies in order to understand aright the meaning of the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit and, as has been shown in the particular cases 
taken up in this memo, the average person of ordinary intelligence 
studying this Gain and Loss Exhibit carefully, earnestly and with no 
other object in view except getting at the facts, would probably come 
to a conclusion in regard to the Travelers Insurance Company on all the 
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important points shown forth in this exhibit directly contrary to the real 
situation. 

I think the Travelers is the chief sufferer from the misleading char- 
acter of the Gain and Loss Exhibit, on account of its business being 
almost entirely non-participating, yet it would be possible to take up 
every company in the list and show how its real condition is more or 
less misjudged by the public because the Gain and Loss Exhibit is so 
technical that the public simply cannot properly understand it. 

In the figures for the Gain and Loss Exhibit for the calendar year 1905, 
published by the Wisconsin Insurance Department, one company which 
has been in business only a few years and which under ordinary condi- 
tions ought to have a mortality rate somewhere around 50 per cent, is 
credited with a mortality rate of 120 per cent. Special investigation 
brought out the fact that this company was organized for the purpose 
of insuring sub-standard lives, and consequently its high mortality is 
readily explained; yet, nowhere in the Gain and Loss Exhibit or in the 
entire Wisconsin report is there a single word showing that the com- 
pany is engaged in insuring sub-standard lives. Publication of the mor- 
tality rate of other companies by the Wisconsin Insurance Department 
alongside of the mortality rate of this company is.a positive and de- 
liberate misrepresentation of the situation, and the Department which 
knowingly publishes such figures in such a misleading way is doing a 
great injustice to the company concerned; and the Department which 
publishes such misleading figures unknowingly is not competent to be 
intrusted with such work. 

In the same report in the figures showing the ratio of cash surrender 
values to reserves released, one company is credited with paying 120 per 
cent of the reserve in cash surrender values. The average policyholder 
in seeing such figures would think the company had done wonders, par- 
ticularly when some other companies did not pay more than 50 per cent 
of the reserve in the cash surrender values. An investigation of the 
case, however, showed that this company which paid 120 per cent of the 
reserve in cash surrender values had a lot of bad business on its books 
which they wanted to get rid of, and in order to do it offered the policy- 
holders an unusually large cash surrender value away beyond any value 
given in the policy in order to induce them to surrender their policies. 

The column of percentages published in the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
showing the ratio of interest actually earned to the interest required to 
maintain the reserve is very misleading in its character. The interest 
rate used as a reserve basis varies from 3 per cent to 4 per cent. A few 
companies are entirely on a 4 per cent reserve basis. A few are entirely 
on a 8 per cent basis. The majority are on a mixed basis running from 
3 per cent to 4 per cent, with the larger part of the business on a 3% 
per cent basis. 

Now it is only necessary to call attention to the fact that if a com- 
pany actually earns 3% per cent interest and is on a 8 per cent basis 
its actual interest earnings will be considerably above the interest re- 
quired to maintain the reserve, while if the same company is entirely 
upon a 4 per cent basis its actual interest earnings will be considerably 
below the amount required to maintain the reserve... The result would 
be that the entire character of the showing in this percentage column 
of the Gain and Loss Exhibit would be reversed by changing the reserve 
basis while the actual interest earnings remained unchanged. 

We believe that the above ought to show the dangerous character of 
the Gain and Loss Exhibit. To give these figures to the public is about 
as safe as to give a year-old baby a fine assortment of razors to play 
with. The public cannot correctly interpret them. They do no good 
and they do much harm. 

In view of the above, we ask your careful consideration of the follow- 
ing questions: _ Does the Gain and Loss Exhibit upon the whole furnish 
the policyholder and the general public with information or misinforma- 
tion? Is it a real and reliable aid to the policyholder and the public to 
gain correct information in regard to the real status of the company, or 
is it more or less of an estimate, decidedly misleading and altogether 
too technical a statement to be put in the hands of the general public 
or, still worse, to be used by the agent of one company to misrepresent 
the situation of another? This last, in fact, is the principal and almost 
the only use made of the Gain and Loss Exhibit. 





ANNUAL DIVIDEND POLICIES OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 


The New York Life intends to enclose the printed slip following 
with all policies issued on new annual dividend policy forms: 


Notice to Policyholders Regarding Dividends.—The insurance law of 
New York requires that the company shall annually ascertain and dis- 
tribute the surplus apportionable to all policies issued on and after 
January 1, 1907. To prevent disappointment, the officers of this company 
think it proper to state that as policies do not earn any surplus in the 
first year of their existence, the first dividend which will be paid upon a 
policy issued in 1906 on the new Annual Dividend form will probably 
be at its anniversary in 1908. 


The attention of fieldmen is called to the blank line in the policy in 
the paragraph “Annual Dividends”: 


It is the intention of the company to fill in this blank space with the 
date of March 31 for all policies issued in January, February and March 
of any calendar year, and to fill in the premium due date on all policies 
issued after March 31 in any calendar year. For example: if a policy is 
issued on December 1, 1906, there will be a dividend on December 1, 1908, 
and on December 1 of each year thereafter. If a policy is issued on 
January 2, 1907, there will be a dividend on March 81, 1909, and on March 
31 of each year thereafter. 

Under the provisions of the new insurance laws of the State of New 
York, the company must have sufficient time to make up a profit and loss 
account for the preceding calendar year before the dividend on any 
policy can be ascertained, and it is considered that three months is a 
suitable space of time for this purpose. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


With the closing days of the year the various life insurance com- 
panies affected by the laws enacted at the last legislative session in New 
York are whipping their plans into shape, while the agents are about 
ready to adjust themselves to the new conditions. Many of the 
changes have already been discounted so that thé business of the 
new year will start without a particularly violent wrench. The ques- 
tion of reform has been so vigorously debated during the past eighteen 
months that the public is virtually tired of the whole matter, and the 
agent has merely to go back to the old arguments of the value of 
life insurance as a protection to the family, and as a bulwark of 
strength to support a man in his business ventures. In comparing 
the new forms of policies put forth in accordance with the require- 
ments of the standard policy legislation in New York, it is a matter 
of regret to note that New York companies cannot issue as liberal forms 
as hitherto. Nearly every company has had to withdraw some par- 
ticular feature which favored the policyholder, so that the latter 
is not materially benefited by the change. One company, for example, 
granted its policyholders privileges of extension at the end of the 
first and second years, but under the new law only thirty days of grace 
is allowed for the payment of the ensuing premium, and should death 
occur within that period the unpaid premium with interest is deducted, 
the non-forfeiture section being inapplicable until after three years. 
Another feature of considerable value in the old contracts was that 
permitting of a readjustment of the insurance at the end of a given 
period by the application of the entire reserve, which was available 
either in cash or could be applied to the purchase of paid-up in- 
surance. The new law does not directly provide for cash surrenders, 
except through the operation of the lozn feature, and permits the 
company to make a high surrender charge. On the other hand, the 
companies that are not bound by the New York law have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to extend the liberal features of their con- 
tracts, so far as the policyholders are concerned, thereby giving them 
a most important advantage when in direct competition with New York 
companies, even in the home State of the latter. 

* * * * 

A somewhat unexpected outcome of the whole life insurance discus- 
sion is the strong drift toward non-participating insurance and the 
advantages of stock companies in general. When the trouble first 
became manifest in a company under stock control, it was thought 
that the outcome would result most favorably for the mutual system 
of management, but as the investigation proceeded public opinion 
shifted, and later developments showed that one-man control was 
much more dangerous in the latter class of companies. The agitation 
which has characterized the. past year in the fight to secure control 
of the two largest life insurance companies on the mutual plan has 
also served to strengthen the adherents of the stock plan. They argue 
that in a stock company the life insurance system is managed as a 
purely business affair, in that while the policyholders are given all that 
can possibly be allowed them in the light of experience, the manage- 
ment must at the same time see that the rights of the stockholders 
ire. protected and that their capital investment is not placed in 





jeopardy. It is, of course, not meant to say that the mutual system is 
by any means a failure, for there are several companies in existence 
to-day whose success proves that under proper conditions of manage- 
ment the rights of the members can be most carefully conserved, but 
the keynote of their success is found in the terms, capable, honest 
management and freedom from entangling financial alliances. While 
the laws of a number of States provide for the organization of mutual 
companies, the records of the past year or two in the establishment of 
new companies show that the great’majority of them have been formed 
on the stock plan, while many of these companies have announced 
that they will write nothing but non-participating insurance. Inas- 
much as a number of New York companies have been compelled to 
choose the non-participating plan, it is evident that a much larger 
proportion of the life insurance of the country will in future be 
written on that plan, and the companies writing participating business 
will have to demonstrate their superiority by paying dividends suf- 
ficiently large to reduce the cost below the fixed premiums of stock 
companies. 
Pa K * * 

Three States have by legislation prohibited the further issuance of 
deferred dividend policies, and the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, through the committee of fifteen, has also placed it 
under the ban, for among the bills recommended for passage by all 
States is one prohibiting such forms. It is evident, however, that the 
companies will not voluntarily give up the scheme, for the plans out- 
lined for the coming year by companies cther than those of New York 
State, show that the deferred dividend still holds its place and will not 
be abandoned until it is legislated entirely out of existence. As has 
been repeatedly explained in these columns the system has many 
advantages when properly conducted, and if the element of forfeiture 
was entirely eliminated there could be no objection to it whatever. 
Experience has shown that in the great majority of eases when a 
dividend is allotted to a policy, and the holder has a choice of options, 
he invariably takes the cash; not that he actually needs it at the time, 
but that it seems more tangible than an addition to his policy which 
will be paid only at its maturity. This is true not only of annual 
dividend contracts but of those which run for a period of five years, as 
may readily be seen by a perusal of letters of acknowledgment pub- 
lished by the companies from time to time. The great inducement 
held out by the deferred dividend plan was that of a large dividend at 
a certain time, and the policyholder was encouraged to persist in his 
payments of premiums so that he might benefit largely himself. It is 
unquestionably true that the majority of men must be encouraged to 
save, and if their savings are placed beyond their reach so much the 
better. It may be said that the advantages offered by deferred divi- 
dends were equally available under annual dividends, and that is true if 
the policyholder would do voluntarily what the deferred dividend con- 
tract compelled him to do. A combination therefore of the terms of the 
two contracts would meet the needs of a great majority of persons 
and prove eminently satisfactory. Such a contract would provide for 
the annual apportionment of surplus, and its distribution at the end 
of a given period without forfeiture at any time whether the policy 
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terminated by death or surrender, it being distinctly understood and 
agreed that while the dividends were apportioned annually and a 
statement thereof furnished the policyholder he should not be at liberty 
‘to withdraw them until the end of the period fixed in the application, 
should the contract be then in force. Some companies are issuing such 
a contract along these lines, and find that it meets the needs of that 
class of men who have to be induced to save, but who at the same time 
do not care to forfeit anything if they should be unable to pay the 
required premiums. 





DEVELOPING STRENGTH IN SOLICITING. 
[By a WESTERN AGENT.] 


As I am never pressed for subjects, I should not deliberately choose 
to fill up-space with: an article such as the following, if it did not 
seem to me that solicitors are frequently tempted to waste their time 
by following pseudo-sciences and philosophies. For example, some 
modern optimists, to call them by a charitable name, have gotten hold 
of something they have named telepathy. Specifically it is the theme 
that I can sit in my room and vigorously and persistently think 
about a man at a distance and by concentration and repeated sugges- 
tion compel him to obey my will. Not a few believe in this notion 
and a few years ago a woman claimed to have caused the death of 
two prominent Europeans by this method. According to the story, 
however, she attacked the wrong man finally, and succeeded in de- 
stroying herself. Be this as it may, I know a solicitor of exceptional 
ability, a man who is capable of reporting three or four hundred 
thousand in new business in a year who took a fancy to this nonsense 
and attempted to write some large policies by it. He went to a hotel 
in a city in which his prospect resided and sat down one evening and 
thought about him very hard for an hour or two. He repeated the 
experiment every evening for several days and when he went around 
finally to write the application, was chagrined to find that the pros- 
pect had been out of the city for a week. The experiment and its 
unexpected denouement discouraged him somewhat with this par- 
ticular principle of the new science, but ‘he still clings, or at least 
preaches some other principles which are no better. 

I will take up the other principles in a moment, but before doing so 
I wish to call attention to an ordinary law of the mind which will 
show the folly of trying to write applications by the telepathic 
method. In the first place, it is impossible for any man to concen- 
trate his mind upon a single idea. If I were addressing a body of 
trained psychologists I should not need to offer any proof of this 
statement, but the average reader will probably need “to be shown.” 
Let him, then, take a photograph or anything else which is con- 
venient, and stare at it intently without changing his thought about it 
and he will notice that it will disappear from his attention. The only 
way he can keep it before him will be by continually turning it over 
and by trying to learn something new about it. He must have change 
and constant development, or he will have no concentration. No 
class of men in the world observe this law more religiously than 
actors. When they come upon the stage they enter at one side, take 
a few steps forward, sit down, get up and walk out at the opposite 
side of the stage. They change their costumes as often as they dare 
and make innumerable gestures. The actor who sat still for thirty 
minutes on the stage would not be seen, 

An object must change and develop or the attention cannot con- 
centrate upon it. Therefore, the agent who tries to concentrate his 
mind upon the idea that a prospect must take insurance simply fails 
to do it. His mind is simply wandering everywhere while he is 
undertaking this impossible task, and if he, as an individual, pos- 
sessed any extraordinary power which enabled him to do it, the pros- 
pect would not be influenced because he could not keep his interest 
in an idea that did not change. Of course I mean that he could not 
maintain his interest if we grant the absurd assumption that he really 
knows anything about the agent’s telepathic attempt to insure him. 
Of course we grant no such thing, but if men could be reached through 
space and without their bodily presence we should be compelled to 
conduct an interview just as ‘we do in the usual manner in order to 
produce results. The solicitor in a room five miles away would be 
compelled to run over his papers, arguments and appeals in the same 
way that he would if he was facing the prospect or he would fail. If 
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mere parrot-like repetition of the same idea would accomplish any- 
thing he might use the telephone and persistently sing out “You must 
take a policy, you must take a policy,” etc. By this plan he would at 
least get the ear of the prospect for a minute or two. 

However, I have said enough on telepathic soliciting and will now 
examine one or two other principles of the new miracle-producing 
science. As I wish to make it clear that I am dealing with facts IT will 
quote some sentences which occur in the minutes of an agents’ asso- 
ciation. The solicitor who made the address is one of the able pro- 
ducers of the United States and he was trying to expound the won- 
derful doctrine for the benefit of his fellow agents. He said: “Un- 
less we employ mental force, actively, we shall suffer from it pas- 
sively. Unless we master it we shall be mastered. There is a posi- 
tive force and a negative force. We must be taking to ourselves the 
positive force, or we shall be subject to the negative. The best way 
to get this power (positive force) is to keep thinking the words that 
suggest the thing to your mind-force, courage, strength.” Here, again, 
we have the suggestion of trying to keep the mind persistently upon 
two or three words, which is an impossibility as I trust that I made 
clear in my discussion of telepathy. Furthermore, is it quibbling to 
inquire if there is any such thing as negative force? Would not a 
force, strictly speaking, generally be regarded as something positive? 
Whether the word is used correctly or not, is of course not im- 
portant. Neither is the fact that it is impossible to apply this doc- 
trine the point that I am now specially aiming at. It would have been 
impossible to give such notions any circulation, but for the fact that 
they have been expressed in very hazy and mystical language and 
some agents who have been looking for “short cuts” have thought 
some remarkable virtue was really contained in such words as “posi- 
tive and negative forces of the mind.” The point that I really wish 
to emphasize is, that even if strength could be developed by chattering 
a few words over and over, it is an inferior method. There is a 
much better way and it is that of which I prefer to write. 

In the first place, force, either mental or physical, is never created. 
It is only applied or, as we say, developed. When a man is born in 
this world, the germ of his possible strength is born with him and 
when he has reached maturity, which may occur sooner or later in 
different individuals, he canhot increase it. I have never in any 
of my writings sought to give the impression that force, strength, 
character, ability or whatever we may choose to call it, can be created. 
I never try to furnish recipes for making men over, but I do try to 
show men how to develop the forces and characters which they al- 
ready have. Now, the repetition of two or three words over and over, 
even if it were possible to continue the performance, would develop 
nothing. The man who wishes to become a musician does not move 
his fingers incessantly in empty space. He exercises them upon an 
instrument. The man who would develop the power to write appli- 
cations cannot do it by repeatedly asserting that he already has it. 
He must. develop it by actual soliciting. A large per cent of men 
have some power of writing insurance, which, of course, they must 
bring out by effort. 

Now, aside from the ordinary technique of soliciting, which I have 
often gone over, and shall often go over again, a solicitor may in- 
crease his success, provided he has the raw material in the shape of 
natural ability, by developing more general talents. A minister, for 
example, who is only capable of preaching one narrow little doctrine 
will never rise any higher than a small cross-roads church. Whereas, 
the man who can assimilate sciences and philosophies, can appreciate 
music, can apply the principles of politics and business may reach the 
top of his profession. The solicitor who either cannot or will not 
learn to talk anything but the plain and unvarnished facts of his 
calling will never write $100,000 applications. We can only write 
large applications or applications in large quantities by being able to 
sympathize with a great variety of men and we can only sympathize 
with them or arouse their interest in us by having some acquaintance 
with what they do. Not long ago I had an interview with a printer 
who is intellectually a blockhead. He knows printing and business 
and one or two other things and that is about the extent of his in- 
tellectual capital. I should never make any progress with him if I 
did not keep pretty close to subjects that interested him. I happen to 
know something about printing and printers’ materials and I started 
out by asking him if a book, which lay before us, was printed on im- 
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ported paper. He was surprised and pleased to find that I knew 
something about imported papers and we had considerable discussion 
on the subject. I got into his good graces simply by discussing his 
habitual interests. Every solicitor must often do that. And the more 
extensive his knowledge the wider will be his sympathy and con- 
sequently the greater his success. 

If a solicitor feels an inclination to experiment outside of the 
technique of his profession, instead of wasting his time upon some 
modern form of a very ancient superstition, | would recommend that 
he develop a talent. Instead of trying to repeat meaningless words 
every day, let him take up some study, art or recreation. Instead of 
trying to sit for ten minutes without moving a muscle, as some of the 
pseudo-scientific text books recommend, let him practice self-control 
by learning to play a game of chess, by making a picture, or by ex- 
perimenting with electricity. There are no “short cuts” to success ex- 
cept those which nature confers when she gives some persons great 
natural ability, and it is not only a waste of time, but it is childish 
for a matured intellect to try to develop power by repeating two or 
three words. If any man has the time and the inclination for experi- 
ments let him take up legitimate psychology. If he will address me 
through THe Spectator I shall be glad to recommend some text- 
books which an ambitious and intelligent man can afford to study. 

But, finally, someone may object that the statements about 
“thought force which I introduced in the early part of my article 
merely serve to keep up an agent’s courage at a critical moment. Very 
well, they can be greatly improved even for this purpose. If he needs 
help of this kind, let him set down in writing, from time to time, a 
concise account of all the difficult and peculiar cases which he has 
ever successfully handled and put them in the memory with some 
respect to order. If he has been soliciting ten or fifteen years he 
ought to have fifty or one hundred such cases. Then when he feels 
his courage oozing away let him recall the cases and review his 
former triumphs. He will then be acting in entire accordance with 
the laws of his own mind, and if this will not sustain his courage 
nothing will do it. 





ILL REPORTS PROMPTLY SQUELCHED. 


Last week a man in a certain town, known to be of good character 
and good habits. who had a prosperous business, who lived as a thrifty 
man of moderate success should live, died very suddenly. Almost im- 
mediately the word went around town that he had left his wife and 
three small children entirely unprovided for. 

Of course, the whole town knew a good deal more about it than 
the widow herself knew. It happened that the agent of a well-known 
life insurance company resided in the town, and as a friend of the 
dead man he felt it his duty to shield his good name and to counteract 
the erroneous reports that were going about. 

So he came forward, and to certain people of the town, whom he 
knew would be sure to act as effective mediums of the dissemination 
of news, he said, “Now, see here, let me inform you that Mr. M 
not only left his family with sufficient means to live upon but he has 
left them well off. He has in my company policies aggregating so 
many thousand dollars (mentioning a large sum), all of which will be 
promptly paid on proof of death.” 

This promptly squelched the rumors that were going about, and 
the agent felt that he had not only done justice to the deceased by 
shielding his good name, but that he had done a good piece of adver- 
tising for his company, as he undoubtedly did. 








LAWYERS AS INSURERS. 


Coming to the city on the train, one morning recently, in company 
with an eminent lawyer, the writer asked him his opinion as to the 
attitude of lawyers, as a class, toward life insurance and the tendency 
of lawyers to insure. 

He said: “I think that lawyers have a clearer understanding than 
any other class of people of life insurance, what it is, its operation and 
its benefits, because, first, their minds have been judicially trained to 
analyze; and, second, because they are, nowadays, from necessity, 
business men; which, with their legal knowledge, fits them to pass 
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judgment upon an investment, to understand the terms and provisions 
of policies, and, in common parlance, to know a good thing when they 
see it. 

“T think lawyers, as a class, are very favorable toward life insurance 
for themselves, not only because they recognize in it a good investment, 
but because the average lawyer is a liberal spender; lives well, takes 
life as it goes and enjoys the good things thereof. . Therefore, he is 
apt to live pretty close up to his income. Consequently, unless he is 
independently well-to-do, or has some source of income other than his 
regular practice, he is not likely to have much provision for his de- 
pendents in case he should be taken away. 

“Realizing the desirability and the justice of providing for his 
family, he avails himself of life insurance as a safe and sure meqns 
of making such provision. 

“T think you will find that lawyers are liberal patrons of life 
msurance.” 





MAN A CURIOUS CREATURE. 


Man is a curious creature. He is also several kinds of a fool, some- 
times, the number of kinds depending upon the vocabulary of the one 
who is engaged in calling him names. 

He doesn’t want life insurance. 

Why? 

Oh, “just because”’—because, probably, it will cause him to exert 
himself a little more, or to deny himself some small luxury. 

Anyway, he can’t afford to insure now. He will wait until he is 
making more money. 

He is sick, and he promises himself and his wife that he will insure 
just as soon as he gets well. When he gets well his courage returns, 
and he isn’t afraid of dying. So he continues to defer taking in- 
surance. 

Then a neighbor dies and leaves his family penniless. 
but that is terrible. 
now.” 

Makes some money, imagines himself a financier. Invests in some of 
the stock of the Iron Pyrites Gold Mining Company. Passes the life 
insurance agent; promise number “23,” and goes merrily on. 

Gold mine stock fails to materialize. Money gone; drifts along until 
he reaches an age when he really cannot afford to insure. 

Verily, man that is born of a woman is queer and full of promises. 


“Great Scott! 
I ought to insure; but I can’t spare the money 





KEEPING ONE CLEAR ASSET. 

Recently an agent approached a man of affairs and introduced the 
question of life insurance, asking the man if he would consider a 
contract which his company was offering. 

Much to his surprise the man said, “Yes, I’ll consider it and I'll 
insure.” 

Then he went on to explain that he was the administrator of an 
estate, in which case there were warring relatives, charges and 
counter charges—each being jealous of the others. Law suit upon 
law suit had “eaten up” nearly all the estate, he said, until there 
promised to be little left, of what was a liberal estate, for anybody. 

“I don’t expect,” said the man, “that anything of the kind will 
occur when my estate is settled, but my observations in connection 
with the settlement of the estate which I have been administering has 
been an object-lesson. . One can’t tell what may happen after he is 
gone, and I think every man, with or without an estate, should in- 
sure. I am going to protect my wife with something which will be 
safe from creditors and greedy and designing relatives.” 





PREMIUM RATES OF THE FIDELITY MUTUAL. 

In order to meet the new statutory conditions the Fidelity Mutual 
Life has found it necessary to readjust its premium charges on some 
forms of contract. The following are specimens of the new rates, 
which will be effective with the commencement of 1907: 


20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr. 
Age. Ord. Life. 20-Pay. 15-Pay. 10-Pay. End End. End. 
25... $20.88 $30.43 $36.76 $49.73 $48.18 $66.25 $103.37 
35... 27.12 36.78 44.04 59.28 50.11 67.92 104.84 
4... 38.16 46.69 54.98 72.97 54.99 71.86 108.07 
55... 59.00 64.67 73.28 93.75 66.63 82.71 116.81 
60... 75.84 79.48 7.54 108.4 





FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


ORDINARY POLICIES OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE. 

The Metropolitan Life announces that in order to keep within the 
limitations of expense imposed by the Armstrong laws it will reduce 
commissions on ordinary policies, and hereafter issue none but non- 
participating policies. Accordingly, intermediate and special class 
policies, the latter being for sub-standard risks, will be issued at pre- 
miums based on the accumulated experience under those forms. On 
the ordinary forms the company announces some reduction of pre- 
mimums. The forms to be issued are the standard forms of New York 
on ordinary and limited payment life, endowment-and term plans. The 
company has also asked permission to issue three additional plans, 
being present forms under new names as follows: Modified endow- 
ment with life option, formerly optional life or endowment; guaran- 
teed increased endowment, formerly guaranteed dividend and life, 
with reduced premium after twenty years, formerly reduced premium 
life. 


NO SHRINKAGE IN VALUE. 


In striking contrast to the unwise ones who realize upon their life 
policies to purchase, or half purchase automobiles, is a certain Boston 
merchant who, besides having*provided liberally for his family and 
given his children college education (and he is not a large man, 
commercially), has something like $50,000 of good, sound life insur- 
ance. This sound business man advocates investment in life insur- 
ance in preference to all other forms, because he believes that a gen- 
eral business depression is sure to come, before many years, when all 
industrial securities and real estate securities will shrink. His reason- 
ing is that life insurance is the only security whch will not, cannot 
shrink in a time of serious business depression, hence his advocacy of 





lire insurance. 





NEW; POLICIES OF THE PHOENIX MUTUAL. 


Agents of the Phcenix Mutual Life of Hartford have been supplied 
with sample copies of the new forms to be issued after January 1 
next. They contain the following liberal features: Low premiums, 
definite non-forfeiture values, thirty days grace, optional settlements, 
incontestable after one year; no restrictions from date of issue except 
as to suicide during the first policy year, annual dividends, accelerative 
endowment, automatic extended insurance and liberal surrender values 
for cash or paid-up insurance, while the loan values, if used, will not 
be called. 





INVESTMENTS BALANCED. 

The writer knows a man who is acquiring property, buying choice 
lots and building houses, financing his operations by borrowing from 
a co-operative bank, who is keeping on the safe side, clearing up his 
property as he goes along so that he is fast becoming a large owner 
of profitable real estate. 

But he keeps the aggregate of his money obligations balanced, or 
covered with life insurance, so that if he dies there will be ample cash 
to meet his obligations, leaving his property unencumbered and clear 
for his widow’s support and comfort. 





NEWJFORMS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. 

Agents of the Mutual Life of New York have been supplied with 
sample copies of the policy contracts to be issued after January I. 
A circular letter gives the following explanations: 

Under the law slight changes or variations in wording are permissible 
for policies issued outside of New York State, and the enclosed are in- 
tended for that purpose in the domestic field. They are still ‘Standard’ 
forms and we call your attention to the changes and the necessity 
therefor. 

Consideration Clause.—The following words ‘(The receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged)” have been added in order that the policy 
itself, as in the case of present forms, should be a receipt for the first 
premium payment. 

“Table of Loans and Surrender Values.’’—The following clause has 
been added beneath the table. ‘‘(The amount of loans stated in the table 
in the policy as being obtainable at the end of any policy-year, can be 
obtained at any time during such policy-year provided all premiums due 
prior to the end of such policy-year shall have been duly paid.)”’ 

The heading of the first column of the table “After policy has been in 
force,’’ does not properly fit the loan column. Taken literally it would 
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mean that the right to borrow could be claimed only at the end of the 
year on the date when the premium for the succeeding year is due. 
As a matter of fact the loan values have been calculated on the basis 
of year’s premiums paid and inasmuch as no premium or interest is 
deducted from the loan, the explanatory note seemed necessary. The 
company will, after three full years’ premiums have been paid, loan 
under the conditions stated, the first loan value quoted in the policy. 

These changes, which will be readily understood, are for the purpose of 
simplifying or explaining the contract, can not appear in the forms for 
New York State, but it is expected that the explanatory clause in ref- 
erence to loans can be stamped or in some way attached to such con- 
tracts, if not a part thereof. The consideration clause can not be changed 
in the New York State forms and a premium receipt must necessarily be 
issued from the home office with each and every policy. 

Limited payment life policies will be issued with premium-paying 
periods of 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years. 

Endowments will be issued for periods of 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years, 
with continuous premiums; and the premium-paying periods of the 15 
and 20-year plans may be limited to 10 years. 

Term policies will be issued for periods of 5, 10, 15 and 20 years. 

The above forms are all that have been so far authorized by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of this State, but single-premium insurance and 
annuity forms will shortly be presented for his consideration and ap- 
proval. 


IF I WERE A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT TO-DAY 


1. I would remember that my work is more needed by my fellow citi- 
zens right now than for a long time past. Women will be widowed and 
children orphaned, and old age will bring as many to dependence in the 
future as formerly. Nothing but life insurance can meet the needs thus 
created. Yet speculation and misinformation have turned the thoughts 
ef many away from insurance just at the time when their plentiful 
earnings would enable them to make this provision. I would have truth 
and logic on my side and with them I would be man enough to over- 
come any opposition. 

2. I would remember that no business was ever advertised so widely 
as life insurance has been for the last two years. With all the criticism 
of the methods employed in certain quarters, for the institution of life 
insurance there has been only praise. The interest which people have 
taken in insurance is proof of the value they set on it. 

3. I would emphasize the fact that in spite of all the onslaughts made 
upon some companies, the stability of not one has been affected in the 
least. Here is practical proof of the truth that old line life insurance 
protection under present laws justifies the people’s trust in it. 

4. I would talk protection rather than investment, but would never 
forget that insurance against death only is not complete. There is grow- 
ing economic need for protection against the dependence of old age and 
of total permanent disability. 

5. I would not try to follow more than one occupation, and I would not 
let problems in other fields distract me from my own. My business would 
be selling life insurance; I would attend to that strictly and energeti- 
cally. 

6. I would remember that 1905 and 1906 have strengthened me because 
they have tested and developed my powers, and because they have practi- 
cally eliminated my most feared competitor, the rebater. 

7. Finally, I would be successful, for if I went about my work in this 
spirit in these times, I could not be otherwise. Thousands of insurance 
solicitors are to-day proving the truth of this statement.—Fidelity Bul- 
letin. 


SINGLENESS OF THOUGHT. 


L. Samuel, general manager of the Oregon Life, recently sent the 
following in a circular letter to his agents. The lesson conveyed is 
applicable to all field workers. 


Singleness of thought is the key to success in every line of business. 
I met a man the other day whom I had not seen for sometime, and in 
my conversation with him I learned that he has just gone into the honey 
business, namely, selling a particular brand of honey to the trade. He 
mentioned the brand to me at least a dozen times during our conversa- 
tion, so that it impressed itself on my mind, and he also mentioned that 
grocers, in general, were taking kindly to this particular brand of honey. 
When I got home that evening my wife called my attention to it that 
I had a severe cold, which, in my eagerness to write business, I had not 
paid much attention to, and she suggested that there was nothing as 
good for a cold as lemon and honey. I naturally told her that if our 
grocer kept the particular brand of honey, which my acquaintance had 
impressed on my memory, I should like to try it above every other honey. 
It just made an additional customer for this honey, and it is good honey. 
My acquaintance spoke so enthusiastically about the honey that I be- 
came a convert to his belief that there was nothing as good as that, in 
that line, in existence. This man was selling honey and he talked about 
nothing else in the few minutes I had ‘with him, as if it was the only 
honey on earth. Oregon life policies are sold very much in the same 
way by its agents who are enthusiastic. They talk Oregon Life when- 
ever they have a chance to do it. They talk nothing else. 


The life insurance world is by no means coming to an end, but it is 
looking upward and forward. Reconstruction to some extent is a matter 
of necessity, but the signs of the times are hopeful. Business is so 
active as to be actually congested. This is especially true of transporta- 
tion. If life insurance is not active, it is the fault of those who are en- 
gaged in it. The companies generally, as might have been expected, wil! 
not make a record as favorable in the matter of volume of new busines: 
as in the previous year, but nevertheless 1906 will make a very credit 
able showing.—Fidelity Bulletin. 








